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PREFACE. 



The following revised and almost verbuthn report of the trial of John Sarsfield Casey, at the 
suit of Patten Smyth Bridge, for alleged criminal libel in letters of the defendant published in 
the Freeman's Journal and Cork Examimr, is republished by the Dublin Central Tenants* De- 
fence Association from type kindly placed at its disposal for that purpose by Mr. E. Dwyer 
Gray, M.P., Proprietor of the Fi^eeman's Jouryutl. The profits (if any) of the Publication 
will be devoted to the Fund raised to defray the expenses of Mr. Casey!s defence. 

The Central Defence Committee felt that it would be to be regretted were such a complete 
exposure of what is still possible under the existing Irish Land Code to have no more per- 
manent record than the necessarily ephemeral one of a newspaper report It' is now preserved 
in a form in which it will be conveniently accessible to all requiring information as to the 
working of the present Land system in Ireland. The facts, as even the Chief Justice in his 
mnst extraordinary charge felt himself constrained to acknowledge, are beyond dispute. They 
require no comment from us. As a useful addition to the report, we append the following 
article from the Freeman^s Journal of December 6th, which puts th^ case clearly — though 
perhaps in language of more studied moderation than we could trust ourselves to use. 

We also append an article from the Daily Telegraph on the case, which will be read with 
interest, as showing that portion of the English Press appreciates its true significance. 

A. J. KETTLE, 
M. BUTTBRLY, 

Central Tenants' Defence Association, 
Dublin, December 8th, 1877. 
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Hon. Sees., 



THE CASEY TRIAL. 



(From tho Freeman's Journal of December 6th, 1877.) 



The trial upon which the eyes of the country 
have for the last week been fixed with such 
int^bse interest terminated yesterday in a 
disagreement of the jury upon the main issue 
which they had to try. The trial in its im- 
mediate and in that which we may call its 
forensic aspect has been abortive ; but there 
is another and a higher sense in which it has 
been far from abortive. Tho Chief Justice 
began his charge to the jury by telling them 
tliat there was scarcely a controversy as to 



themainfacts. Those facts were the misery and 
destitution of the wretched people — the enor- 
mous and unprecedented increase of their 
rents, which they had no power to resist — and 
the fact that the holdings tor which these in- 
creased rents had been exacted had actually 
been created by the toil and industry of the 
tenants, who had reclaimed bits of the wild 
and barren mountain, and diversified its de- 
solation with patches of cultivation on soil 
which was made there at an expenditure of 
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Iftbonr which it ii 'difficult, m realise. 
These were facts aboviLwhich there was and 
could be no controTmy.* fFlny were esta- 
blished by evidence that was virtually undis- 
puted — evidenoe so overwhelming that when 
further evidence was offered in proof of them 
the jury interposed, and declared themselves 
satisfied with that already given. The dis- 
agreement of the jury has left it, as far as 
they are concerned, undecided whether the 
letter of Mr. Casey in the Cork Examiner 
transgressed the fair limits of comment upon 
these facts. But the facts themselves stand 
proved beyond all controversy a damning 
record of the power jrhich an Irish landl^ 
still holds over the serfs on his estate. There 
are, indeed, some points connected with the 
letter itself upon which the opinion of the 
jury has been clearly and unequivocally 
expressed. Our readers will see that upon 
the majority of the counts of the indictment 
the jury returned a verdiet of acquittal. The 
meaning of this is that the jury have ne- 
gatived every one of the imputations which 
accused Mr. Casey, as the writer of the letter, 
^ of having defended the outrage upon Mr. 
Bridge or of inciting the people to crime. 
The issue upon which they could not agree 
was whether the letter was a fair comment as 
respects Mr. Bridge upon the facts that were 
proved. That issue, indeed the whole case, 
he prosecutor may, il he thinks fit, submit to 
another jury. We do not intend to enter 
upon any discussion upon the subject ; but 
we believe that we would fail in our first and 
highest duties as joumaliits if we refrained 
from offering some comment upon the manner 
in which £r>rd Chief Justice Ma y left tiiat 
issue to thejhry. xc was ihe^rst time sines 
hi s^ elevation to hisMgh^ition m wnteh tb e 
Ohief Jusiice naa b ee n Tftdiry tjM afl MToh is 

j UdlWM th^ ftKseiic d 6 f trhich is such an im- 
po rtant element in a jud ge. Truth compels us 
to sftytA&tik ouropmion is to be formed from 
the test of yesteiday^ the new Lord Chief 
Justice is sadly deficient in these qualities. 
It would far too mildly describe his charge to 
say that it was one-sided. It was not the 
charge of a judge endeavouring to hold the 
balance even between the prosecutor and the 
defendant, but the speech of an advocate, and 
of anextremeone. It was the address of one who 
thought — we are sure honestly thought — that 
there ought to be a conviction, and set himself 
right heartily to do his best that there should 
be one. The tone, the manner, and the lan- 
guage of the charge were all such as we have 
of late years been but little accustomed to in 
libel trials either in England or Ireland. It 
smacked stronsly of the good old times. The 
vehemence wiui which the Chief Justice im- 
pressed upon the jury that aooording to all 




legal principles that regulated such matters 
the puUication was a Ubel, was, we cannot 
help thinking, a violation of the spirit, lU- 
thonghnotof the letter, of the statute which 
makes the jury and not the judge the tribu- 
nal to determine the question of libel or no 
libel. It is quite true that the Chief Justice 
at the close of his charge told the jury that 
the whole case was for them, and that his 
opinion did not bind them. This was hardly 
calculated to do away with his previous state- 
ment that '^ the publication was a libel, if it 
'' tended to impute to Bridge unworthy 
^' conduct of any description ! It was a 
" libel if it tended to lower him in the opinion 
" of his fellow men, to injure or blacken his 
'' character, or to create against him ill-feel- 
" ing, or if it exposed him to ridicule or 
'^ placed him in a disadvantageous position 
'' as regards his fellow-men." And this state- 
ment of the law of libel was unaccompanied 
Sr a single a ilnsion to the qualification tha t 
1 this might be done MthOlkt makin g 
the publication a libel ii it was done oy 
My 6tte of tne publi^ m the disc iis- 
stoM — Trf^Tuatters in wnicli the public 

end 



interes t. i<'rom Degmnm 
Ofth^ chalrge"" there was not the slightest 
ailnsion to the proof that liad been given that 
Mr. Casey's letter had not been written 
until the whole question had been made public 
property by discussions in Parliament and 
articles in all the leading English journals — 
articles in which the occurrence of the out- 
rage had been used to show that the' Irish 
peasant was by nature a savage, insensible 
to kindness, and ready to murder any land- 
lord who attempted to enforce his just 
rights. The fact that such discussions had 
taJcen place j;ave a totally different character 
to the interference of Mr. Casey. It was 
strongly relied on by the counsel for the 
defence, whatever might be its effects 
The charge could hardly be said to be a full 
and fair summary of the case which omitted 
all referenoe to the mass of evidence which 
was given on this subiect. 

But we cannot help thinking thst unfor- 
tunately the zeal of the Chief Justice- 
hurried him into many instances of for 
getf ulness of the proofs that had been given 
on behalf of the defendant. When he 
denounced the statement in Mr. Casey's let- 
ter as to the tenants having been recipients 
of outdoor relief as a fabrication, he surely 
must have forgotten that Mr. Casey had 
proved that the statement had appeared in the 
Cork Constitution^ the most influentiaJ organ 
of landioriHsm in the South of JLrelan a ; tnat 
n bad oeen repeated m the Times 
in the very article from whence the Chief 
Justice took the statement, which until 
corveoted by Mr. Butt, he was pressing on the 



jnxy, ih9,i the coroner's jury had fonnd an 
open verdiot; and last, not least, that it was 
contained in a memorial that- had been some 
time before presented to the Lord Lieutenant 
verified by the most respectable men in the 
neighbourhood ; and that eren the falsity of 
Mr. Casey's statement depended on what is a 
qnestionable distinction between outdoor 
medical relief and outdoor relief of another 
kind. That the latter was meant could 
not, indeed y have been belieyed by 
any one who remembered that it could not 
have been siven to any one who held over 
a quarter of an acre of land. Hut ^ surely, 
before any judge called on a jury to believe 
— indeed told them to believe — that the 
atatement about outdoor relief was a fabrtca« 
tion of Mr. Oasey, it was his bonnden duty 
to call attention to the authorities upon 
which that statement had been giv^n to the 
public. 

We are unwilling to piursne this subject 
further than is absolutely necessary. But it 
ia necessary that in two respects we should 
protest agamst the charge of the Lord Chief 
Jnstice. Doctrines were laid down in that 
charge which aref utterly subversive of all 
freedom of diicuaBion. If we are to accen t 
in its strict and techpycfT aegae as m. ynle of 
Ui^ tll«i'«»tt rvUiing_ that disparages a man is 
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The rule is 



lau. 
t/& ^..^.ttuu. uuiess accompanied 
by the addition tnat he does so 
wit hout lawful occasio n. If, again, it 
be aocepied as. law tnafthe management of 
a great estate is a matter of mere private 
concern— tiiat, no matter how rents may be 
raised, it is only under some extraordinary 
circumstance, difficult to be conceived, thi^ 
this can be a legitimate subject of public dis- 
cussion — ^the necessary consequence is that 
landl(»ds are wholly protected from any ex* 
amination of their conduct in dealing with 
their tenants. Wiih all deference to the 



Lord Chief Justice, we take leave to deny 
that any such rule ia the law of England, and 
we trust that the day will never come when any 
JxiBh jury wUl be coerced by any vehemence 
of assertion on the part of anv Irish judge to 
find any man guilty of libel upon any such 
construction of the law. And we must re- 
peat the expression of our deep regret 
that in the first case involving class pre- 

J'udiees which came before him, the Chief 
Fustice should have permitted even a just 
and righteous indignation against cnme 
so to bias his judgment as to lead him, in 
charging the jury, to deliver an address which 
we are compelled to say did not f uUy^ present 
to the jury the whole case which they had to 
try. We have selected but a few of the in- 
stances in which the forgetfulness of the Lord 
Chief Justice as to that which wi^ proved at 
Uie trial was remarkable. When he was com- 
menting, in vehement terms, on the state- 
ment that two valuators had some time be- 
fore gone over some of this mountain and 
pronounced it of no value, and declared that 
no one had ever heard of such a thing, Mr. 
Butt interfered and reminded him that he 
had offered evidence of a clergyman to. 
prove that he had communicated that fact 
to Mr. Casey, and that he withdrew it on 
a suggetticm by his lordship that the 
statement was one 'which would not be consi- 
dered as of the slightest consequenoe in the 
construction of the alleged libel. By what 
process of reasoning his lordship arrived at 
the conclusion that it was immaterial to the 
issue that the long list of tenants whose 
rents had been raised, with the amount of 
the rents, contained in Mr. Casey's letter, 
was substantially accurate, we have no means 
of ascertaining; but we confess the whole 
proceeding has left upon us an impression 
that we would be very glad to have an assur- 
ance that nothing like it would ever occur 
again. 



(From the Daily TtUgraph of December 0.) 



After a trial which had occupied the attenticn 
of the' Dublin Court of Queen's Bench for more 
than a week, the Mitohelstown Libel Case, as it 
has been called, yesterday came to a close. The 
defendant was one John Sarsfield Casey, com- 
monly known as " The Galtee Boy, " and be was 
prosecnttfd for havmg, U H^Wikk' aadreesed to cer- 
tain Irish papers, ac^ised Mr. Bridge, the agent of 
the If itdielstown estates^ of ezoesrively harah and 
tyrannioal conduct towards the tenants, speaking 
oi hnn, indeed, in sodi a way as to stir up a feel- 
ing of animositysgainst him calculated to endaa* 
gir his life. Tbsrt mn mmnX counts against 



Casey, and on those which alleged that his letters 
were tibellous the jury were unable to agree, but 
'on the charge that Mr. Brij^s Ufe was en- 
dangered by what Casey had wntten a verdict of 
acquittal was returned. The traits of Irish 
peasant life revealed in this ringular case 
are suffidently curious to deserve distinct 
attention, for we have here a picture of the con- 
ditiona of tenancy and of the lights and shadows 
of rural sodety presented vividly in the evidence 
on both aides. The Galtees, a chain of Ttpperary 
hills in part two thousand feet above the sea. ia the 
scene, and the property once bek)Oged to toe late 
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£ail of KingBton. ** a fine old Irish noblemaD, one 

6 olden tune," who kept open house so grandly 

and io long that he soon esnausted all his revenues, 
and had to sell his estatee. A land company, pro- 
moted by the infamous John Sadlei r, bought the 
property, but ii subsequently passed into the 
hands of a Mr. Buckle y, whose a gent. Mr. Brid ge, 
has been under nre almosf as frequenily as 
if he were a special correspondent at the seat of 
war. The land was originally Tery poor soil, on 
which squatted s horde of wretched peasants living 
in huts which a Bulgari»n would probably scorn. 
By dint of hard toil for successive generations, and 
kindly let alone by the ^reat Earl, who was too 
busy entertaining successive "eircles" to think of j 
harassing the cottiers, the people managed finally 
to wring something like a subsistence from the 
land. ThA only obtainable manure had to be 
brought up in baskets on men's backs, and the 
removal of the stones waa a terribly tedious task. 
Some of tha tenants swore that they lived on Indian 
corn and turnips all the year round, and did not 
taste meat even at Christicas. Others testified that 
they could not afifbrd milk for their children. In 
both thf se oases attempts had been made to eke 
out the produce of the farm by other industry ; in 
one instance the wife went into service, and in 
three years scraped together six pounds ] in the 
other the husband crossed over to England m search 
of work, and sent home money to pay his old debts. 
A tenant with a wife and eight children 
said, ** My eldest girl is in service, and sends 
home hor wages to support the rest of us. We 
live for nine months in the year on meal." 
One of the cottages ia thus described by an in- 
dependent witness: — ''There was a wretched 
earthen floor ; the water was dropping down from 
a rotten thatch. There was a couple of beds in a 
dingy room ; there was no blanket, but some 
filthy canvas. The house of another 



months on oatmeal, admitted on ero8S*ezamina' 
tion that he had lately paid thirty-sev^n pounds 
for more land, that he owned ^siz cows, six 
heifers, three calves, and ten sheep, and had 
given his daughter, by instalments, a dowry of 
eighty pounds. Another tenant, with eight 
children whom he fed on potatoes and salt, con- 
fessed that he had cows and pigs, and sometimee 
lent money to neighbours poorer than himself. A 
third tenant had given forty pounds fortune with 
his daughter ; and a fourth had done the same for 
his sister. We believe th at all these statem ents 
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anotner. 
Uelt^ ihe rural 
F renchma n, a great capacity for a minute, sordid, 
and, we might even say , fiercethrift . Deficient in 
wide intelligenee and luge '^enterprise, both can 
pinch and save beyond the imaginings of the 
needeet Englishman ; can endure tUrt, d^comfort, 
and privations in order to retjtin lan d, or gratify 
family affecti on, or avoid aosoiute dependence on 
others. 'Xt^the same time, the outward condition 
of the Irish peasant and his hovel has often a cause 
that does not exist in France. The immense 
majority of the noorer Iri^h occupiers are, we 
regret to say, neither freeholders nor leaseholders, 
but simply tenantS'Ut-will. They know that under 
a landlord who merely regards himself as the 
owner of a marketable commodity they are .liable 
any day to a demand for higher rent. If the agent 
or the bailiff, or the landlord himself, sees a tenant 
and his fanaily well housed, well fed, and well 
clothed, the natural inference is that he is making 
a comfortable living out of the farm, and therefore 
" he can pay more rent " is too often the imme- 
diate inference. Hence it is the interest of the 
tenant to seem poorer than he actually is. In tb« 
Oriental countries, where the masses of the people 
are at the mercy, sometimes of robbers, sometimes 
canvas. TUo nouse ot another tenant was of Princes, nearly all the wealth of the poor is por- 
about six feet high, and had no window. In table, so that they may be able, at short notice, to 
another cottage the father, suffering from pleurisy, 'conceal it or carry it away. The residents in 



was sitting over a small fire, and ten children were 
scattered about. In one dwelling a dam had been 
made across the floor to prevent the water that 
flooded in from putting out ihe fire." That the 
unreclaimed portion of the mountain was very poor 
soil was confirmed by many witnesses, while the 
letting value of the parts reclaimed entirely by the 
industry of the tenants themselves was declared to 
be extremely light. It may be said that this is 
only the old story of Irish improvidence ; that we 
simply see peasants who. marry and start as farmers 
and householders at an early age, but without capi- 
tal, and naturally get poorer every year as chil- 
dren increase and rents are raised. Yet all is not 
said when the^e factors of the problem are stated. | 
The men who live so wretchedly woidd in England 
bo simply rural labourers, depending largely on the 
bounty of the parbh or the squire, and without 
any idea of rejecting outdoor r^ef in manhood or 
avoiding the workhouse in old age. But these 
miserable Irishmen never asked for, never received, 
a penny of parish money ; and not one case of out- 
door relieve occurred on this poverty-stricken 
estate. Still there are other facts amazingly incon- 
sistent at first Bight with such painful details of 
poverty and dirt. The witness whp declared, 



miserable mud huts, with not a shilling's worth 
of clothes on, will have gold ornaments hidden or 
displayed according to the amount of inse- 
curity or the imminence of spoliation. A corre- 
sponding instinct tempts the Irish tenant to live 
in dirt and discomfort, to leave the roof unre- 
paired, the floor unmeuded, and ' the fences 
ragged, in order that the agent may not see the 
fatal signs of a proa perity which might provok e 
augmentedjattortion. These' are tne conditions 
o f life on too, many Irish est ates'. ' E-^fe the 
rags ot his cnticiren and liis own may be useful to 
the tenant who wishes to appeal to a land- 
lord's compassionate regard. We thus have 
brought before us a curious medley of Irish 
I virtues and Irish vices, of recklessness ^cd thrift, 
improvidence and industry, social faults and 
family affections. The condition of the man 
who Uved on oatmeal, and in a hovel letting in 
the rain, was really lower than that of an English 
farm labourer with twelve shillings a week wages ; 
yet can we fancy the latter saving money to give a 
fortune of forty pounds to a daughter or sister ? 
Here, again, we have a trait that rf minds u^ of 
Fran ce. Tne Irish and tne i''renon, eonadOTed im- 
pulsive as re gards love an d hate , carry even SSTo 



and probably with trath, that he lired for nine I imprudent marriages an amouni ol calculation not 



knoVn in Englub life. The lorer stands out tor a 
dowry witli iKuofui pcreistfncy ; the Iriab or 
French fattier Burpnssea the EngluUmiiD iu tbe un- 
selfish thrift with wliioh bo deuiea himBfllf com- 
forts in order tliat his daughter may not go penni- 
leaa to her new home. Then, iuw Euf;lish mothers 
go into domcatic service in order to support a famil; 
at home ; hut this, sn the Mitchelat^wn revelo- 
tums nhaw, is by no meaua uncommon in Ireland. 
There are aUo politiisl inferenccB to be drawn 
from the nccumuliit«d evidence given at the 
late trial. ^ ^ U clear that thii ayat^ ifl of 
tenanciea at'^w'll ia in^uTJoua to the »oil an d 
de grading iotbe tena nt. When ha can be evicted 
at Btiort notice, or when his rent can be raised ou 
the least sign of improved proeperity, he haa no 
reai saldafactory interest in the proper uultlvation 
of bis holding ; in fact, he is driven to deceitful 
ahifta, and usee dirt and rags like a. mendicsut in 
order to excite compaaBion. It is directly. against 
the interest of the Stnte that au important 
cluB of the community, tiio humliler cultivsiors 
of the Boil, should be kept in this state 
fo practical serfage, afraid to work, and afraid to 
indulge in the deceociea of life, leet u landlord 
ehotild take advaotago ot the outward signs of 
comfort and ease. iSr. Gladstone's BiU of 1S70 
gave to small tenants " compenaatioa for disturb- 
ance," hut in a proportion too amall to deter the 



owner ot a large and profiUble estate from using 
abundant threats of eviction in order to extort 
more rent. Id apite of all tbe emigration that has 
taken place Irishmen atill cling to their native 
soil, and espeoiallv when they occupy farms that 
they have tbemaaWcs reclaimed. Thie feeling 
is the root of their weakness and ot landlord 
uowcr. Tbe rents that Irishtoen promise and en- 
deavour to pay are such as EogUahmen would re- 
fuse to incur, because they Would not endnre the 
wrelched aubdetence with which the Irish are 
content. Hnirm pFotaataut Lmdlordi in Irelan d 
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peeled. Tbe landlord auked too high a rent, while 
the tenant demanded better buildings and greater 
security by way of lease. So the owner had to 
tall back on native tenputa, without capital, ready 
to iuour any rent, and striving to pay it 
by selHug their cuwp, their piga, and their 
poultry, end tiviug on potatoes and oat- 
meal nearly all the year round. In Uus 
read ine ss of the peasa nt ry to become tenants «t 
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PATTEN S. BRIDGE v. J. S. CASEY. 
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CRIMINAL INFORMATION FOR ALLEGED LIBEL. 



COURT OP QUJIEN'S BENCH, DUBLIN 
(RBPiUNTED FROM THE FREEMAN'S JOURNAL), 



FIRST DAY— NovBMBBK 27th, 1877. 



OH TutfldAy, NoTember 2}ifeh, 1877, Mr. John 
Sarsfield Casey was put on trial on an indictment 
charging him with himng written and published 
of and concernin g Mr. Patten, Smith Bridge, of 
Qaltee Castle, felie . scandaloas. defamatory and 
I, contained in letters to the FrU' 
nuin's Journal and the Cork BxanUner, respecting 
the management of the Mitchelstown estates of 
Mr. Nathaniel Buckley . Mr. Casey sat at the side 
bar. JKxlraordilUlTl^ublic interest in the case was 
manifested. The police exercised asealous discretion 
in admission to the oourt^ which was at an early 
hoar crowded. 

Counsel for the prosecution— Mr. Sergeant Arm- 
strong, Mr.D. C. Heron, Q.C., and Mr. Peter 0*Brien, 
in8tructed<by Mr. R. J, Sargint, Cahir. Counsel 
for the traverser — Mr. Iflaac Butt, Q.C., M.P. ; Mr. 
A. M. Porter, Q.C., Mr. William O'Brien, Q.C., and 
Mr. John Roche, instructed by Mr. R. B. Crontn, 
solicitor, Mitchelstown. 

The ordinary county and city panels having 
been first called, the list of city spedal jurors sum- 
moned for the trial of Bridge v, Casey was then 
called. On the ^t call only twelve jurors answered, 
of twenty-four on the list. The panel was called 
a second time on fines of £60, and noother jurors 
answered. 

The Lord Chief Justice— There are only twdve 
who have answered to their names. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong— So I understand. I 
think if the jurors were oidled on £100 it would 
be welL 

The Lord Chief Justice— Very well. Call them 
on fines of £100. I cannot help themi if they will 
not do the duty the law imposes upon them. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong — ^There was very ample 
notice through the Press — as ample as posrible. 

Mr. James Freeman, 194 Qreat Brunswick-street, 
one of the iurors who answered, begged to be ex* 
cosed on the ground that he was 71 years of age, 
and handed in a certificate from Dr. Rogers that 
he was subject to attacks in the head. 

He was excused. 

In reference to Mr. J. L. Byrne, 6 Ohordi-lattfl^ 
who was called and did not answer, 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong said there is a personal 
reason why Mr. Byrne should not attend or serve. 
Mr. Butt is aware of it. 

BCr. Butt — We quite agree Itbout it. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong— You need not record 
a fine sgainst him. We would have agreed to set 
him aside if he had attended. 

Mr. Bott— We would both agiee to ■•! him 
aside. 

The Lord Chitf Jtiitiof-^Wliftt I purpoM ^ «• 



is to adjourn the court for a short time and inti- 
mate to those gentlemen who have not arrived 
that they must attend. There are some eleven 
jurors now available. I think that a very unsa- 
tisfactory state of things. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong — It would be on Uio 
other hand very unsatisfactoir to have gentlemen 
hunted up and put on — I don t know by whom — - 
for jurors. We have no certainty that a selection 
might not be made and pressure put on here or 
pressure put on there. The wholesome 
and correct way would be to have them attend in 
obedience to their stibpcenat, I don't l&e to have 
ahem whipped in from this quarter or that. 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Then you purpose to 
adjourn to to-morrow morning f 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong — I do, and to announce 
they wiU be called on £100 fines — ^you will then 
insure a proper answering. 

The Lord Chief Justice — Thii is the only ^case 
that is now ready for trial. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong — It is a great pity, but 
it is not the fault of anybody here. 

The Lord Chief Justice— I could not adjoom 
the court till to-morrow. I will adjourn the oourt 
for one hour, and let the sheriff intimate to those 
gentlemen that they must attend. 

It was then agreed to adjourn to one o'clocL 

Mr. Butt — It is unnecessary, I am sure, to say 
that the sheriff will take care intimation is given to 
everyone. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong — ^To be sure. That is 
understood. 

Mr. Butt — I may say I afai not at all satiffied 
with that letter of Dr. Rogers in the case of Mr. 
Freeman. 

' The Lord Chief Justice— He appears to be a 
gentleman of over 70 years of age, and if a medical 
gentleman says he is liable to attacks in his head 
he might take ill in the course of the case, and it 
mii^ht be very inconvenient. 

The court was then adjourned to one o'clod[. 

At one o'clock, when the Lord Chief Justice toofc 
his seat on the bench, the court was crowded te its 
utmost <»paeity, the public being jammed toother 
in the paasages and packed in,the gallery, while the 
body of the oourt, reserved for members of the bar, 
was found too contracted for the accommodation of 
tlM numbers of barristers who thronged in, and con* 
sequenUy they had to stand in the passages. 

The dierk of the Crown proceeded to call the 
names of the jurors on fines of £100. 

Mr. Butt, interrupting, said — My lord, it would 
appear— perhaps it is a matter oivery little oonse- 
queaoft— httt I thiak uad^r the 41it Motion of tho 
^ ' Al • 



last JuTj Act that all the names ought to be thrown 
into the ballot-box first and then wi, 

TL« Lord Chief Justicr— Oh, no ; I think we first 
eall the whole panel. We are striking a jury now 
under the old system. 

Mr. Butt said it would oome to the same thing, 
certainly. 

^ After some discussion the names were put into 
the ballot box, and the following gentlemen 
answered as their names were called : — William B. 
ICartin, 65 Upper Sackville-street ; James Free- 
man, 194 Qreat Brunswkk-street ; Thomas White, 
47 Lower Baggot-street ; Matthew Murphy, Park- 

5ate-street ; William Friinr, Upper SacdLTilie-street; 
ames Weir, Burgh-quay ; S. A. Maloolmson, 172 
Great Brunswi^-etreet ; Hug^ M. Maeken, 4 
Burgh-quay ; John Stephenaon, 78 Sir John Bo- 
gerson's-quay ; Thomas Roantree^ John B. Malins, 
38 Fitswilliam-place ; Joseph A. Byme^ 6 Henry- 
street. 

Mr. Maeken said— I hare public tales amumnoed 
to take place this week and next week, and it will 
be a seriouB inconTenienoe if I am not allowed to 
attend. 
-Seigeant Armstrong and he could not consent. 
Mr. Heron — ^Wa consider the whde panel oug^t 
to be called. 

Mr. Butt said, assuming they were to be regn* 
lated by the 41st section, it only authorised them 
to call until as many, together with the viewers, 
should be sworn as would make up 12, and it waa 
onlr when some of tiioee 12 were challenged or sH 
ssldtf they could call more. 

Semant ArmstronR said they were acting under 
the oM practice altogether, and that section could 
not be co ns idere d to spply. 

Mr. Butt said there was no power in the section 
to call after the twrive until a tacancy 
had o ce m re d in the twelTc jurors by being chal- 
lenged or set aside. 

llie Lord Chief Justice— It rather seems to me 
k Is so, I confess. 

Seigeant Armsixong— Be it so, let it be done; I 
hayeno oMeetion. 

Mr. Matthew Mniphy—Wniyour lordship aUow 
me to mention again I am a Cioyetnment officer 
in the jM of QoremQient. 
Lord Cuief Justice— Really I cannot 
Mr. Freeman (who was reoeired with laughter) 
said his medical adviser was now present. 

The Chief Justice— You are the gentleman who 
isoveraee? My intention was to excuse you. 
In irepTy to the Clerk of the Crown, 
Mr. Murphy said he was a pnblie officer in the 
pay of the Govenmieiit. He was the veterinary 
mipeotnr to the North Dublin Union (loud laugh- 
ter). 

Mr. Heron sidd it would be very convenient if 
the pand were called over before the jury waa 
sworn to see liow many were in attendance. 

Mr. Butt— That is what I respectfully say the 
Act of Parliament prohibits. 

The Chief Justice said the jurors would be called 
ofw, not for the purpose of putting them on the 
fnrf but to ascertafii how many were in attend* 



Mr. Butt said the question would arise whettier 
bis ||ordsh%> eould Impose a fine upon jurofs who 
did aoi answer. 
, Tito IioidChiifJiiitioe Mid tbip«iintiaiiin« 



eluded Mr. Freeman, who applied to be excused. 
H(f wished to know whether or not there were 
gentlemen on the panel who could be put in his 
place. 

Mr. Butt asked that a note should be taken of 
his objection. , 

The Lord Chief Justice said he would take the 
note. 

Robert l^rown, 17 Lower Baggot-street, was 
called, and answeined. 
Mr. Freeman was then excused. 
Mr. Heron again applied to have the whole jury 
panel called. 

The Chief Justice — It is now asked to have the 
panel called in order to ascertain bow many jururs 
are here. I don't see any objection to that. 

Mr. Butt— It would involve throwing the nam.^ 
into the ballot-box again. 
Mr. Heron— What matter if It does f 
Mr. Butt— The 89th section, to which I calle-1 
your attention, provides that after the jury is 
strudL all proceedings be as before. 

The Chief Justice— The act aped illy directs the 
panel to be csHed over in all caaea, whether special 
or common jury. That is the prolimiuary before 
you proceed to select the jury. That was dune 
this morning — ^very few gentlemen answered to 
their names. Then we adjourned the court until 
one o'clock to do the same thing, in order to as- 
certain how many of these gentlemen have at- 
tended. 

Sergeant Armstrong — I only want to know who 
Is answering. 

The panel was then called over, and in ad- 
dition to those whose names are given above, the 
following gentlemen also answered their names : — 
Mr. Robert Mitchell and Mr. Thomas Craig. 

Mr.Jfiacken renewed his application tobeex- 
oused. 

Hie Chief Justice said be regretted that Mr. 
Maeken and his customers should be disappointed, 
but aa they had so few jury men in attendance he 
should ask him to remain. 

The jury was then about to be awom, and the 
first name called was that of Mr. Wm. B. Martin. 

Mr. Butt said they challenged Mr. Martin per- 
emptorily, and h^ admitted that if his contention 
waa right It was a great mistake in the Act of Par- 
liament, bat the language waa dear and unmis- 
takable. The 10th sea of the Act of 1876 pro- 
vided ** that in all dvU trials in the superior 
oourts, the plaintiff or pkuntiflb on the one hand 
and the defendant or defendants on the other 
respectively shall be entitled to challenge with- 
out cause assigned in all six jurors and in the iu- 
fsrior courts three jurors, and in aU trials of in* 
dictments for misdemeanour and informations the 
person or persons on trial shall be entitled to chaU 
lenge without cause assigned in all six jurors." It 
had been ruled that the challenge for cauae applies 
to the paod of S4— here was a peremptory chal- 
lenge substituted for that. Now they challenged, 
as was their right, Mr. Martin peremptorily, and 
he msdntained that that was his ric^t in accord- 
ance with the seeUoUt though at the same time 
he believed that if he waa so entitled it was a great 
mktakeintheAotol Parliament They could, 
however, only judge of an Act of Parliament ns 
4lieylsiBBdl(aodhemi|^taddthathewas glad 
lo«f hawuaot* paHj to the oonstmotiQn of 



that statute. He dM iudred bring forward a mea- 
sure on this subject, but they Dvould not have it. 
If that hul be'?ii adopted, he did Dot think that 
this weak point could be found in it. He now, 
however, claimed a peremptory challenge, without 
cause assigned, and he did not see why it should 
be refused/ 

The Chief Justice — "What do you say to this, Ser- 
getint Armstrong ? 

Sergeant Armstrong said they were now proceed- 
ing under the special order of the court that a jury 
ihoold be* struck under the old system, and forty- 
eight names were selected, whicn were reduced to 
twenty-four by twelve objections on each side. 

The Chief Justice — You don't call that a chal- 
lenge, though I 

Sergeant Armstrong said he submitted that the 
10th section could not possibly be held to apply to 
a case of this sort. The effect, after all, would be 
this — thaf, in addition to the power of striking 
off twelve, there would be a peremptory power, 
and he could challenge sixteen without any coun- 
tervailing advantages to tho prosecutor. The 
proac^utor, in fact, had no corresponding power 
whatever — he was tied to the twenty-four selected, 
and had no power of challenging or setting aside 
A single individual, and it never could have been 
the intention under the old system to give this 
power to the defendant. The act in question 
applies to the informations at the suit of the At- 
torney-General or of the Attorney-General at the 
snit of the Crown, and could not be held to apply 
to a prosecution like the present. Tho result would 
plainly be, in all probability, that there would be 
no trial. It would clearly come to that, thnt there 
would be no trial at all, Supposiiig ftilv fonrteen 
answered or seventeen answered, ♦b'^n if they 
exhausted their six challenges they would have po 
jury — the proposition amounted to :i rcdnctio ad 
absurdum, and was, he contended, perfectly unten- 
able. 

Mr. Heron, Q.C,, followed on thfl same side as 
Stfg^ant Armstrong, and having quoted the section 
relied upon by Mr. Butt, said that it could not be 
held to apply, ♦•rtpecially as Mr. Butt himself had 
admitted that it was a mistake of the Act of Par- 
li.iment. 

Mr. Butt — It is giving an advantage to the pri- 
ftonor. 

Mr. Heion —Mr. Butt admits that it is a mi»i 
takeot the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Butt — No ; I don't mean that. 

Mr. Heron — If Mr. Butt be right, I haye no right 
to challenge on the part of the Crown or private 
prosecutors ; whereas the traverser on trial has 
ft right to challenge fix. peremptorily. The statute 
provided that from ana after the pass* 
ing of this act, where any bill of indictment 
b came before the court, he shall not on the trial 
r have a right of requiring the court to order any 
juror to st^nd by till the panel has been gone 
through, but he shall be entitled to challenge six 
jurors without cause. Counsel submitted that that 
only referred to indictments for misdemeanours or 
cases which the Attomey-Oeneral,in ploceof having 
a bill of indictment by the grand jury, files his in- 
formation ex'oficio. The 39th section provided 
that all other matters^ whatsoever relating to 
f pedal juries shall remain and continue as hereto* 
iofB,«soept whtro Mm« «r« eiprtitly alt^rtd b j 



act. ^ They had. the order of the cotirt for tho 
special jury under the old system. The sherifT 
returned 48 ; 12 were objected to on each ride; 
tho panel of 24 was now returned ; and the scctioli 
said thnt they shall be the jury to try the case. 

Mr. Butt — I beg your x>ardon. AVhere does the 
section s;<y thnt shall be the '* jury ?" There is uo 
such word in the act as the " jury" to try the canr. 
The words are to the effect that they Rhall be " tWo 
panel returned " to try the case, but then that Is 
subject to challenge. 

Mr. Heron — I would respectfully ask your lord- 
ship not to receive the challenge. 

The Chief Justice — That would be a serious step 
to adopt, and I think would be contrary *to th« 
practice and law of the co'jrt The result would 
,De, if Mr. Butt is ready, a tal^s will be prayed for, 
and then we must go on. 

Mr, Heron — The defendant could not get a tatct 
here. We are quite ready to resif^t the mattci, 
and have a mis-trial. I am prepared ou behalf of 
the prisoner to accept the responsibility. That 
was done in the case of the Queen v. Gray. 

Mr. Butt — No, no. 

The Lord Chief Justice — The prisoner would 
have been entitled before to challenge any cumber 
of jurors for cause, and it is a question whether he 
l^s now the right to challenge to the extent of rix 
jurors without cause. 

Mr. O'Brien asked permission to say a v^oid^to 
prevent what he apprehended would be a vciy 
grave mistnke if his lordship were to yield to tho 
application to refuse the challenge. He could not 
leave out of sight that this was a criminal c;iso in 
which, of course, the evident construction in 
favour of the principle of personal liberty was to 
bo given to every section of an act enlafg- 
ing the right of the party accused. In the 
statute of 1876, consisting altogether of twenty 
sections, there was not from beginning to end ono 
section (hat was not conversant with the practice 
and law of juries severally, without regard to tiro 
mode in which the panel had been constructed-- 
whether common or special jiu'y they were all 
governed alike. Counsel went through the sections 
to show there was not a single section that did not 
provide for the case of juries generally, and he 
should like to hear a|^e intelligible argument 
suggested on the oth^ side bv which the court 
was to rule that the tenth section, giving for tho 
first time a measure of the right which the pri- 
soner alone now possessed upon a trial f(»r miede« 
meanour, should be confined to common juries or 
special juries, which could not exist under crimi* 
nal cases except struck under the old system. The 
prisoner now had this right given in the most ab« 
solute terms to him — he came within the very 
words of that section — " In all civil trials, and in 
all trials for misdemeanour or informations thereon, 
the persons on trial shall be entitled to challenge 
without canse, in all six jurors." His client oame 
within that qualification in the clearest manner 
possible ; and what principle was there existing in 
the criminal law, or what section in the act de- 
deprived him of this right! Here Was a general 
right given to an aceused person in favour of perso- 
ns liberty, and even in favour of what some peopio 
might call the caprice of the accused. He hail 
now the right to challenge six jurors in all papmp. 
torilyi and oouasel oould find nothing in mis or 



in any preoedlnfl; or subBeqaent statute to depKve 
khn ci the right. The supposed inconvenieuce 
did not exist before his lordship referred to it. 
His learned friends had not their attention drawn 
to the careful prorision in all the previous statutes 
and in thlsTei^^neto supply any defect of jurors 
whioh might prevent an inquest being taken. 
Counsel rerorrea to the 9th Qeo. IV., and 3 and 4 
Win. IV., chap. 91, both of which regulated and 
t ef eite d to the TDode of striking a jury under the 
Mi systeni, and afterwards provided against the 
|N»riibility of the inquest being untaken by general 
lermi. The mode of striking a special jury uuder 
the old system was directed, and the 26th sec- 
lioo provided that persons might have by 
eooseiit a special jury struck according to 
the qfstem as it ■ existed previously; and 
then it contained one general enactment regu- 
lating the procedure where a full jury should not 
Appear, and where either by challenge of any of the 
partiea or from- other causes the inquest wss not 
Ukely to be taken. Under this provision the court 
WMseased the power to supply the defect by order- 
ing (lectrviNnslaiilifrtif to In5 supplied by the sheriff. 
Ooana^ aigued that this applied most expressly to 
the prssent case. His lordship had determined 
that a special juiy under any but the old system 
eould not properly try this case. He would find 
in the middle of tiie 42nd sec. a provision from the 
ealling in ol ta^-men, and counsel ai^ued that the 
42Dd sec clearly implied that it was to extend to 
a case where a special jury had been struck for 
th« trial of criminal as well as civil issues. 

The Lord Chief Justice said it was admitted that 
the accused always had the right to challenge for 
cause, and the question was whether he could 
now challenge six for cause ? 

Mr. O'Brien contended that it was unnecessary 
to give an express power of challenge in view of 
the provision as to adding taUt'meu, It was plain 
that the 42nd sec. contemplsted the inconvenience 
that might arise from a defect of jurors, and pro« 
Tided for it. He submitted that there was no 
ground whatever shown for restricting the right 
expressly given to the accused. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong, replying to the sugges- 
tion of Mr. O'Brien as to to^-men, said his lord- 
■hip would find that on ftdlure at a jury so returned 
by challenge or otherwise, in civil actions ta^men 
might be called in. In prosecutions the court must 
deUil an officer on the part of the Crown to 
bring in the talet-meu. He protested against that 
being done ; for. what would be the result I That 
oontarary to the intention of the parties, and con- 
trarr to the intention of the courti by his lord- 
ship s mere act the case would be tried hj a com- 
mon jury. He emphatically protested against the 
case bein^ tried b^ a common jury. It was entirely 
within his lordship's discretion. 

Mr. Heron, Q.C.— I am quite ready to accept 
the liabihty and to go on. 

The Lord Chief Justice retired for oonMltatioo* 
Having returned to the htoob^ 



UU Lordship sai4— Well, having had the oppor- 
iu'uity of talking this matter over with some of my 
brother judges, upon the whole, I think the 
more satisfactory course will be this — I will ad- 
journ the case until to-morrow, and the jurymen 
will then understand clearly that, if they do not 
attend, they will be fined in sums not less than£100. 
At present I do not think that there are sufficieut 
jurymen. Supposing Mr. Butt is right, I do not 
think there would remain sufficient jurymen; sup- 
posing he is allowed three challenges. I don't think 
there are eighteen in court ; but we must only 
hope, with that intimation, a sufficient number wiU 
attend in the morning. 

Mr. O'Brien — How does your lordship propose 
to deal with those who have already answered and 
are in the box ? 

The Lord Chief Justice— I hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing them in the morning. 

Mr. 0*Biien~You will retain them in the order 
in which they have been called? 

The Lord Chief Justice — As the whole of that 
has become abortive by taking peremptory chal- 
lenges in such a way 

Mr. O'Brien — I apprehend not, because the extent 
to which that challenge would be exercised has 
not appeared yet. Possibly one only would be chal- 
lenged, and it has not become abortive. 

The Lord Chief Justice— 1 understood Mr. Butt 
to intimate he would exercise his power to the ful- 
lest extent. 

Sergeant Armstrong said to-morrow morning 
they would ask his lordship to begin de novo, 

Mr. O'Brien— I sav to a certain extent the Act 
of Parliament had been complied with here, the 
jurors have been balloted for, and the prisoner has 
a right to have his case tried by the jurors who 
have answered, subject to the challenge. 

Sergeant Armstrong — We will see about that to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. Porter — Of course the record of those who 
have answered will be preserved ? 

Mr. Butt (who had been absent from court dur- 
ing the preceding argument) said his lordship did 
not ta)Le him as pledging himself that he would 
necessarily exercise his right of challenge to the 
fullest extent. 

Mr. Heron — ^Not necessarily ; but you said iC 
you wished. 

Mr. Butt—And your lordship must consided 

that I might do it, but I did not say I wuull 

(laughter). ] 

Mr. O'Brien — We are at present in the optativn 

mood. J 

Mr. Butt — I am veiy anxious that the speciii 

i'urors of the city of Dublin who are summooel 
lere should come to do their duty. ^ 

Sergeant Armstrong — I think you would b 
▼ery glad they all stayed away, to trj and get 
tola of common jurors. 
Mr. O'Brien— We would not. 

[The conrt adjourned*] 



SECOND DAT— KoTBiiBEB 28. 



The Court rttttin«d the heating of the caee at 
10.50 o'dodc. 

The names of the special jary panel struck for 
thia trial were then called over and the following 
gentlemen answered : — 

Messrs. H. M. M&oken, S. A. Malcolmson, Robert 
Mitchell, W. B. liartin, Matthew Murphy, W. B. 
FrieryJames Weir, W. W. Glover, John Stephen- 
son, Thomas Roantree, Robert Brown, Thomas 
White, J. A. Byrne, J. R. Malins, Thomas Craig— 
15. Five gentlemen were excised, one was re- 
turned as £ttd, and three were fined £100 each for 
non-attcndance.| 

The Lord Chief Jnstioe — ^Kow proceed to swear 
the Jury. 

Mr. BvlH — 1^^ we take those who answered 
yesterday first ? 

The Lord Chief Justice— I think what you ought 
to do is to proceed where you left oft yesterday. 
Mr. Butt—Exactly. 

The Lord Chief Justice — It only stood over 
until to-day to see whether we could obtain a 
larger attendance of the special jurors. Now call 
over the names. 

The names were called over in the order in which 
they answered on Tuesday, and Mr. W. B. Mar- 
tin came first to the book. 

Mr. Butt— Now, my lord, this case rests for 
your lordship's decision upon our challenge. 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Tou challenge peremp- 
torily? 

Sergeant Armstrong — ^Does your lordship mean 
to receive the challenge f 
The Lord Chief Justice — ^I think so. 
Seigeant Armstrong^Then I ask my learned 
friend to put it in writing. 

The Lord Chief Justice — I think I must receive 
it; I am coerced by the Act of Parliament. 
Mr. Butt — ^WeU, we have challenged him. 
Seiveant Armstrong — We will oonsider the chal- 
lenge in, and I demur generally to the challenge. 
Your lordship will allow the demurrer ? 

Mr. O'Brien— Overrule the demurrer if his lord- 
ship has accurately convened himself. 

The Lord Chief Justice said he overruled the 
demurrer and allowed the challenge. 

Sergeant Armstrong^I respectfully call upon 
your lorddtip to allow this demurrer. 

The Lord Chief Justice — I am quite willing to 
hear anything you have to say. Well, th«n, you 
demur f 

Sergeant Armstrong said he demurred. Now, 
looking at the lection of the Act of Parliament 
under which this jury had been struck and the 
order of the court, it was manifest that the inten- 
tion was that the order of the court was contem- 
plating the trial by a spedal jury. To hold Uiat 
the 10th sec. of the Act of 18/6 applied to this 
case would be to defeat altogether the order of the 
court and the intention of the Legislature, He 
was perfectly prepared, and nis colleagues 
with him, to assume the responsibility it 
his lordship would aUow this demurrer, 
sod in his ezperienoe of 81 years he 
nerer knew a case in which the counsel for the 
Crown ever made that offiar. The court put an end 
to the matter by a peremptory decision adveree. If 



this challenge WM allowed his lordship Would do 
th^ prosecution an irreparable injury. There wae 
no possibility of reriewing his dseisioB. On ttie 
other hand, if his lordship allowed the demurrsr no 
damage was done, for on a eonvietion, if the prose- 
cution was wrong, the whole trial would be aborw 
tive. 

Mr. Heron, Q.C., said he was with Sergeant 
Armstrong, and he would ask his lordship, first ol 
all, to rule, as a matter of law, that the 10th see. 
of the second act did not in any shi^ apply to th&i 
trial, which was regulated by the 89th sec el the 
Act of 1871. The 89th sec of that aot gave the 
power and ^ted the procedure as to striking e 
special jury in case of criminal informatioa like 
tub ; and there was a certificate issued from Ibe 
Crown Offioe to the sheriff informing him that thIa 
case was to be tried by a special jury, pursuant to 
the order of the Court of Queen's Bench. The 
S9th section said — "And all other matters 
whatever relating to special jmries shall 
remain and continue in force as heretofore 
except where same end any part thereof is es- 
presKly altered by this act." Under this 89th sec 
the order had been made by the Court of Queen's 
Bench for a special jury to be strudc according to 
the former practice, and according to the law un- 
altered ; when that lury was so struck. 1^ no 
possibility could anv jury or juries try the ease 
except that spedaf jury, and if there i^ere 
not sufficient jurors in attendanoe the 'flnt 
time the case came on to be tried, there was 
unavoidably a remanet fro deftetu Juraidfum 
at the following sittings ; and the eourt 
had the power of diicharging a former order, and 
making a new order for a new trial, where bw 
death or absence it was impoanble to get a fuU 
jurv. -All the jury acts were to be comrtmed to- 
gether as one act, and where in any act was there 
a repeal of the law and practice, according to the 
ancient practics^ of striking a special jury aeoording 
to what they now mU the old system? 
There was no alteration whatever it the 
law. The concluding part of the 89th section pre- 
served everything that was in foroe, and what 
Mr. Butt said on Tuesday was, a mirtake in the act 
was to be construed, according to his contention, 
to have that extraordinary effect. Tet, when ac- 
cording to the old system 48 were returned by the 
sheriff, and when the parties appeared in the (>own 
Office and strudc off twelve each, reducing the 
panel to 24; and when a sufficient number A ju* 
rors, 15, now appeared, it was contended that l^ a 
mistake in the act the defendant in this case had a 
lurUier right of peremptorily challenging six ju- 
rors. The result woidd be that there never could 
by any possibility be a jury of twelve found in 
such a case if his learned friead was right What 
would be -the result? Tids prosecution waa 
on behalf of the Queen. Suppoee counsel 
was right in his contention that the jury had 
to be struck under the old system, and that a tight 
' of challenge was not given by the 10th section, 
counsel submitted the court should permit the 

frosecution to go on st the peril of the prosecution, 
f the court now ordered a recourse to a jurr of 
taks men, and that they went on with a trial be* 
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fore a wrpDg jury, by no possibility could it be 
rectified ; and, on the other hand, if they ref uaod to 
appear, there would be a verdict of not guilty, and 
then there tvould be an end of the entire case, and 
irreparable mischief done, without the possibility 
of remedy. Counsel referred his lordship to the 
celebrated case of the Queen r. Gray, where the 
question was v^hether the nght of peremptory 
challenge existed in a case of felouy. In that case 
Judge Perrin said he was of opinion on the trial 
that he should rule in favour of the Crown, and 
although a different practice had been followed in 
Englsud, and though he did not feel satisfied with 
those decisions, he overruled the challenge. At 
the same time, his lordship, at the desire of the 
prisoner's counsel, placed the demurrer and the 
challenge on the record of the court to have the 
poiiii settled by the dernier resiort. He gave his 
opinion diiferhigfromthe other judges. Theresult of 
acceding to the challenge would be to do irrepar- 
able iujury to Mr. Bridge if he should, in conse- 
quence, bd deprived of a trial, or if a trial \jfi had 
before an illeppal tribunal — for he could not pos- 
sibly set it right Counsel respectfully pressed 
upon the court to rule on the demurrer in favour' 
of the Crown, and then, by writ of error or other 
proceeding known to the law, the defendant would 
not be prejudiced, for he would xu>t be brought up 
for judgment until next term, and, meantime, 
ample time would be afforded him to remedy the 
injustice. He asked his learned friend had there 
ever been a Cdse where there was a demurrer of 
the kinA on the part of the Crown which had not 
been allowed ? The last case he remembered was that 
of the Queen r. Buckley at Limerick assizes. There 
there was a peremptory challenge, on the ground 
that the indictment was for felony and not mis- 
demeanour. That was an indictment for tearing 
down a house with violence, and the question was 
— was it a felony or a misdemeanour.. Judge 
Barry in that ease allowed the demurrer on the part 
of the Crown, reserving a point for the tvvelve 
judges as to the question raised. In conclusion he 
contended that the demurrer in this instance should 
be allowed. 

Mr. Butt said hd decidedly and distinctly denied 
that the practice had been as stated by Mr. Heron. 
The learned oounsel was about to argue in support 
of the challenge, when 

The Lord ^ef Justice said the terms of the 
section were very plain and unambiguous. It pro- 
vided that in cases of trials of indictment for mis- 
demeanour and information theperson or persons on 
trial should be entitled to challenge without cause 
assigned iu all six jurors, and no matter what might 
be his opinion as to the expediency of such a pro- 
\*ision he could not do otherwise than abide 
by it. He thought it an extraordinary thing that 
the Legislature should have iutended such a result 
HS th», as the defendants, having first struck offl2 
names out of 48, should afterwards have the 
power of peremptorily striking off six more. He 
thought that singular and extraoi:dinary ; but at 
the same time he was not prepared to escape from 
the real construction of the words of the statute. 
Perhaps he might be wrong, but he did uot think 
he woold be justified if be decided against the 
opinion he had come to in allowing the prosecution 
to go on under the circumstances. He, therefore, 
oyemilod the demurrer ml allowed the challenge . 



Mr, Butt — I was about to mention that in the 
State Trials of '48 we challenged a larger number 
tjf jurors on the ground that they were over 60 
years of age, and after a process involving the 
actually going through the entire panel 

Sergeant Armstrong — My learned friend, havirv^ 
got judgment in his favour, will not give ua a ho- 
mily. I object to tlipse abstiact propositions. 

Mr. Butt — It is not an abstract projwsitiou. The 
result is that Mr. Martin is not sworn . 
* The other jurors were then called out and 
Messrs. 

1. Thomas White 

2. Mithew Murphy, and 
8. W. B. Frier 

were sworn. 
Mr. Weir's name having b^en called, 
Mr. Butt — We challenge Mr. Weir. 
Mr. Heron — ^We demur, as before. 

4. S. A. Malcolmson, sworn. 

5. H\igh M. Macken, sworn. 

6. John Stephenson, sworn. 
Thomas Boantree, challenged. 

7. John B. Malins, sworn. 

8. Joseph A. Byrne, sworn. 

9. llobert Browne, sworn. 

10. Thomas Craig, sworn. 

11. William W. Clover, sworn. 

12. Hobert Mitchell, sworn. 

At half -past eleven the jury had been sworn, and 
the case commenced. 

Mr. Peter O'Brien said — May it please yo\up lord- 
ship and gentlemen of the jury, in this information 
JohnFoxGoodraan, Es^., Coroner and Attorney 
6f her Majesty^fie Queen, on behalf of the Queen, 
at the instance of Patten Smith Bridge, prosecutes 
John Sarsfield Casey. The information in- 
forms thftt the defendant maliciously published 
iu the Cork Examhier of 13th April, 1876, and 
Freeman's Journal of 27th April, 1876, sevenil 
libels ou Mr. Bridge. Gentlemen, the defendant 
has pleaded not guilty, and a general issue of uot 
guilty ; and he also pleaded a special defence, that 
the defamatory matter was true, and that it was 
for the public benefit it should be published, and 
issues for your determination have been knit accor- 
dingly. 

Sergeant Annstrong, in staiing the prosecutor's 
case, said— Tjhe hour long wished for by Mr. 
Bridge had arrived, the hour he had anxiously 
looked for, when his accuser stood face to face 
with him to answer the calumnies lie had penned. 
They had heard from his learned friend, Mr. 
O'Brien, that this was what was called an informa- 
tion, filed ou the Crown side of the Court of Queen'd 
Beuch, for libol contained in two letters, unques- 
tionably written and published at the instance of 
the defendant, Mr. Casey, most scandalously, 
wrongly, and unjustly affecting the character of 
Mr. Bridge. This proceeding by information was 
appropriate and proper in (Sohcs of atrocious liljel 
of great magnitude, of pernicious tendency, and 
deserving the most solemn animadversion. Beforo 

the ease would have proceeded f ar theymight come 
to the conclusion, under tlie circni^st&uced V^bicb he 
would open further, that these publications were 



apologies for murder past and to exdte to future 
murder, operating upon the minds, the tempera- 
DienUj and the filings of an inflammable and in- 
filmed peasantry. It would be neoessary for the 
right understanding of the case that he (the 
counsel) should, and he hoped at no unreasonable 
length, open to them the circumstances under 
which these were wiitten and published, and give 
them some account, necessary to the right under- 
standing of the matter, of the previous position of 
Mr. Bridge as well as of his assailant and perse* 
cutor. Mr. Bridge had been for some twen^-flve 
years a land agent of several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of high position, the receiver of the rents, 
and the general manager of the estates, as 
usual with laud agents in Ireland, and, 
until he was murderously assaulted within 
the pTedncts of his own residence in March, 
1875, no allegation was made against him nor 
a suggestion to anybody that he was aught but 
a fw, straightfor^g^u^, and honourable man in his 
dealings wi& the tenantry and with all with whom 
he came in contact. It would be the purest affec- 
tation if he (counsel) were to suppose that they had 
not, through the Press or otherwise, heard some- 
thing in coDuection with the case of the Queen 
against Casey. J^very man who read the daOy 
Press was aware that it was the subject of observa- 
tion, that no later than this morning were to be 
found communications, not of course intended for 
the jcry (for the jury were above them), but in- 
tended to have their effect in some quarter or they 
would not have been written. He was perf ectfy 
certain that the jiiry would dischaige thei^ duty, 
regardless of floating rumours, vague suggestions, 
or cruel suggestions, and applying themselves to 
the evidence that would be given here would well 
and truly give a verdict according to it ; that 
he war satisfied of. Now, he dared say 
many of them had heard of the large 
estates formerly i n the possess ion of the Earl of 
KiDgstoiL They were situated parUy^lin T^oft , 
fly : 
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parHy in limeric k, and partly m 
Owing to th^ misiortanes that overcame 
of the local nobility and gentry after the famine 
years, those estates of Lord Kingston were brought 
to the hammer in, he thoui^h t. about 1 85t. A com- 
pany, then incorporated,oalW tne insh Umd Com- 
pauv, who, he understood, were authorised to hold 
land at all events for twenty years, became the 
purchasers. That estate comprised an area of, he 
believed , 20.600 acre s. Up to 1852, for some years 
during tne tune aiS3%hatot the last Earl of Kingston, 
a Mr. Masscy had been the land agent of these es- 
tat^. lipon the Land Company beoomhig pur- 
chasers they appointed a Mr. Brog den their agent, 
and he continued their agent until the ymp any 
appointed Mr . Patten Smith Bridg e, on whose be- 
buU, to protedflOffl IKzA \MiA m which he was 
traduced in the most wretched and vile character, 
ct>itnsel was here tc-day. He was appointed in 
1869. In 1872j^t hree years after, the Land Com- 
pany sold tUfl [Property to Mr. Nathaniel Buckle y, 
au English gentleman , for whicD, oi course, be paid 
sum. A considerable part of this 
Kingston estate was what was called 
uiotmtainy laud. Of course in comparison 
Witt more favoured spots the land was poor, but it 
was in many respects a kindly soi],^pable of afford- 
ing nourishment to people and to cattle. At a ro- 



tmote time— eay 70 or 80 years ago— the then Earls 
of Kingston had created tenancies on that part of 
the estate, and hi many cases at really and truly 
nominal rents, but on the distinct understanding 
that in the course of time, as the progressive value 
of the farms increased and justified it, those men, 
many of them freeholders, paying no rent at all, 
shovdd contribute what was reasonable recom- 
pense for the en joymentof the hmds. Leases were 
made also in some instances, as long aso as 1798. 
for lives and for years, and some of which expired 
in comparatively recent times. A great many were 
tenants from year to year — cases in which there 
never had been a lease for years — so Uiat the te« 
nantry were represented by two classes— leasehold- 
ers and tenants from year to year. The Land Com- 
pany had contemplated a valuation of those parts 
of the estate which were ifot under lease. Of oourae 
during the duration of the leases the leas^olders 
should continue as they were. A very large pro* 
portion — he believed in or about 11,000 ^igli^ 
acres — wa* held by tenants from year to year. 
A revaluation and readjustment of those tenancies 
was contempUted, not only in .the Earl of Kincs- 
ton's time, but also in the time of the Land Com; 
pany. It was not carried out, and upon Mr. Na- 
thaniel Buckley becoming the purchaser in 1873 
he had the unparalleled impudence— for it came to 
that — the unparalleled impudence to think that he 
was entitled to have an honest opinion from a com- 
petent man of what would be a nor rent to chaige 
people who had been for years and years — ^if their 
ancestors had not been for generations^* 
enjoying the land foe practically nothing. 
He had the impndanoe to do so. That was a very 
' dangerous step of course for any landlord to take. 
He thought he was entitled to do so, and he 
informed Mr. Bridge, his agent, of his intention and 
his wish. There was no noveltv in the suggestien-' 
the Lords Kingston had intended it; hot th^ were 
improvident as regarded expenditure. They were 
reddees, and lavish, and wasteful, and appeared to 
study rather some sort of strange populan^ than 
a practical inclination towards the manage- 
ment of their estates. The result was that they 
were not able to hold the estate, they lost it, 
and the land had become the purehaaer's. 
Mr. Bridge, having this intimation from hia em- 
ployer, declined to have anything whatever to do 
witn the valuation. Mr. Buckley, under those oir- 
cumstances, requeeted him to look about, to miJie 
inquiries, to select, and to report upon a proper, 
well-informed, upright man of character and ex- 
perience to make tbh valuation. Mr. Joseph 
Walker, a magistrate of the Eang^s County, resid- 
ing at a place called Belford, near Shinrone, him- 
self an extensive land agent, a practical farmer for 
many years, farming something about 1,000 
acres of land, well acquainted with agri- 
culture and with the whole subject, who had 
been largely engaged in the valuation of some of 
the most extensive properties in the kingdom, was 
applied to by Mr. Bridge, who up to that time was 
perfectly unknown to Mr. Walker as was Mr. 
Walker to him. Mr. Bridge applied to him on the 
score of his character and of what he had heard of 
his undoubted qualifications to form a fair judg* 
ment on this subject — no relative| not even an ao« 
quaintance, no manner of connection, and, ooonsel 
believed, a manin pooket^ io drcumitanoeiy and io 
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mind, w independent as Mr. Buckley, Mr. Bridge, 
or any gentleman in this court. Mr. Walker's an- 
Bwer was that he would have no objection to un- 
dertake the buaineas ; it Was in his way, and 
lie felt himself competent for the work, and saw 
no leaaon tonftise. Mr. Bridge auggeated that 
before he would actually undertake to discharge 
the duty he should pay a visit to the country and 
see the place over which his operations would ex- 
tend — a very fair suggestion. He did so. He 
vibited the country, walked over the estate, 
and he resolved to enter upon this 
inquiry. ^Ir. Brogden, be might tell them, 
the former land agent, Mr. Bridge's immediate pre- 
decessor, was paid by salary. Mr. Bridge was paid 
by salary, ana never otherwise. He had no per- 
centage on the increase id rent — not the slightest 
personal object in increasing the rent upon any 
teuant, and never had. Mr. Walker commenced 
this valuation in the month of July, 1873. His 
instructions were of the most honourable and ex- 
press character. He would swear to them that 
they were acted upon. He was to value ex- 
pressly on the live-and-let-live principle. He 
was to make liberal allowance for any 
improvements the tenants would themselves indi- 
cate to have been made by them — to indulge in no 
inquisitorial investigation, but to take their words 
— to allow for waste on Uieir farms — to put on a 
full letting valuation upon no tenant — that is to 
say, to keep it under what, if in the landlord's 
hands, he might reasonably expect to get for it 
t'rom an in -comer. In such a case as that there 
might be competition, and the tenant might be 
outbid. He was not to value them at such a 
figure as under these circumstances the 
landlord might reasonably expect ; but, hav- 
ing regard to the improveuients of the tenant upon 
the farm, and to all the circumstances, to put on 
a reasonable live-and-let-live figure upon his farm. 
He had told them that the expectatious of a valua- 
iion had been long present to the minds of the te- 
nants themselves. They had been looking for- 
ward to it, and he was received wherever 
he went with the greatest- courtesy and glad- 
ness upon the estate. No expression of hosti- 
lity ever escaped the lips of a single tenant 
towards him. He took up his residence in the farm- 
house of one of the tenants who held under lease, 
iind whose rent was not to be interfered with in 
any shape or way — he went there to that compara- 
tively humble home for the purpose of being upon 
the spot, more ready to pursue his business, and in 
pursuit of it to become aoquainted with the people. 
They would hear some of the tenants at the time 
saying, *' You will be easy on us," intimatiufr a 
desire, of course, to get as low a valuation as pos- 
sible. His habit was to investigate the land per- 
sonally and manually — the tenant or some one fol- 
lowing with a spade, with which the surface was 
dug up, and the sub-soil was approached. He in- 
formed himself in that way of the actual 
condition of each farmer,, and he valued 
in that way about five hundred tenancies in all — 
in some cases one man might have two or three 
farms. He was at the work valuing carefully and 
fairly for three months — July, August, and Sep- 
tember. He took hie daily notes of his observa- 
tions, conscientionsly considered them to the best 
dfbia okill, knowledge, and Judgment, and at the 



end of that period he carefully prepared hi« 
report and valuation, and sent it to Mr. Buck- 
ley. Now, from that day — ^from the day that 
Mr. Buckley gave him the Instructious that 
had been mentioned to them — until the hour that 
the report was prepared and received he (Bridge) 
never spoke one word to him on the subject, never 
made a suggestion, never said this, that, or the 
other, but left him in the uncontrulled exercise of 
his discretion and judgment. Far fi*om walking 
on the lands with him, going wi%h him in person, 
a word on the subject never passed between them, 
and when on an odd Sunday Mr. Bridge 
'Would ask him to dine witll him the 
subject of valuation was iiiost studiously 
and carefully avoided. Now if Mr. Bridge had, 
under colour of having a fair valuation made by a 
competent and independent man, gone on the 
land, made suggestions to Walker, ear-wigged him, 
suggested this, that, or the other, and if iu that way 
the valuation had been produced, then indeed the 
transaction would be one deserving of being called 
a discreditable sham and a farce, and such a charge 
would not unfairly be made iu such an absence of 
a fair valuation. He (counsel) had, however, told 
the jury exactly how the valuation was actually • 
conducted. He had told them of the care observed 
by Walker, and the length of time occupied in per- 
forming the valuation, and the jury would find the 
representations afterwaixls in these libels 
that the rent was increased from fifty to 
five hundred per cent. But the Increase was, in 
point of fact, most moderate, just, and reasonable — 
it was very little above 20 per cent.; and compar- 
ing the valuation by any standard, whethur the 
Poor-law valuation or otherwise, they would find 
the entire thing singularly moderate, reasonable, 
just, and fair — nothing exorbitant, nothinj^ extor- 
tionate. In this lai^ge tract of land, comprising an 
aiVea of 20,600 acres, which included a comparatively 
small denomination which never belonged to the 
Land Company at all — iu that large tract the va- 
luation made by Mr. Walker was unques- 
tionably a fair one. But what was the re- 
sult ? In consequence of the madhinations 
of ruffians Mr. Bridge's life was jeopardised, 
letters containing monstrous fabrications were 
written, and he was subjected to that which was 
calculated to deter any man irom the dischaige of 
his duty except a man who was incapable of being 
prostrated by such vile efforts. There were only 
two cases of ejectment up to the time of the 
publication of these libels over this great tract 
of country he had mentioned after Bridge h(td been 
appointed, but in Brodgen's time there was a man 
named Noonan who had a small farm on the pro- 
perty. This was in Buckley's time, and was-betweeu 
'G9 and '72, and five men squatted themselves on 
Noonun's farm — tiiking little ti-acts and endeavour- 
ing to hold them. Noonan applied to Mr. Bridge and 
said — ** Thi-i man will neither pay rent nor go away; 
what am I to do.*^ Mr. Bridge went to the place 
and saw the squatters. There were five altogether, 
one of them named Torpey. Bridge said — " This 
is an unreasonable thing — this is Noonan's land ; 
^ you have no ri^ht to be here ; but you may be- 
come tenants of hi^." But they would not do 
an> thing of the kind. Torpey did not be- 
come a tenant of Noonan or Bridge. An 
ejectment was brought, and he was put out^ 
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ha mm put oat, thii man who was a downright 

3 natter and impoator. He was offered the chance 
becoming the tenant of Noonan — what rent ? 
—a rent of Is. a year to preventhis getting the fee- 
aimple. 

Mr. Bridge— 58. 

Seigeant Armstrong — ^The other four tenants 
Bubmicted, and were reoeiyed as tenants. The man 
would not be an agent <» a landlord who would 
'iiave acted otherwise than Bridge had done in this 
case. The only other case of ejectment up to the 
time of the publication of these libels was that of 
a man named Byan, a man who was the source of 
all the infamy and falsehood heaped upon Bridge's 
head by designing people with yarious objects, and 
stimulated possibly in some instances by the desire 
to curry fayour with the multitude. This man 
Ryan had come in by marrying a daughter of an 
old tenant who held under a lease of 1798. The 
learned sergeant put it to the' jury as men of 
the world to' say could a rentreseryed under a lease 
of 1798 be considered to represent a tur yalue of 
the l&nd in the present day ? Some time since 
Ryui got married to the daughter of an old tenant, 
and had a farm of 28 acres 3 roods, Irish measure, 
or about 87 English acres, at a rent of £80 5s. 9ct. 
a year. Mr. Walker reported on this farm,-aod 
in doing so decided by the experience of an 
honest and fair judgment. He yalued it at 
£44 5b. 9d., which was fair and reasonable. 
But what was Ryan's conduct ? He had allowed 
the place to get into a great state of diiapidatiun, 
for he knew the report in the county was that 
there wotild be a reyaluation and readjustment. 
When he was informed of what the revaluation was 
he would not listen to it or pay an^hing but the 
old rent. For his interest in the farm, subject to 
£44 5b. a year, he could have had from one man in 
the county £800, That man, however, might, per- 
haps, be inclined to give more than the farm was 
worth, but Mr. Buckley and Mr. Bridge showed 
Uieir own opinion of the matter by a positive offer 
to him of £200 in hand and to forgive him the 
rent due if he would give up the place. 
Now it was an atrocious Uberty to ask to raise that 
rent to a fair figure. This was Ireland 1 We must 
have fixity of tenure, and let every man stay on 
his land and pay what he liked. That was the new 
creed that was to have currency and acceptance ; 
and they would find that in the course of the 
libels one of the accusations against Mr. Buckley 
and Mr. Bridge, particularly against Mr. Bridge, 
was that, indeed, he had not consulted the tenants 
in the valuation — that was to say, if a proprietor 
in the country wished to have his estate yalued he 
was to call a meeting of the tenants and appoint 
no valuator until they agreed upon the man. How- 
ever, Ryan would do nothing. He would not take 
the place at £44 5b a year ; he was offered a lease 
of 81 years, would not take It ; he would not take 
£200 in hand — he put him to defiance. Well, what 
was to be done t What would any of them do if 
the rent was a fair rent ? Would they allow their 
just rights over the whole estate to be thwarted by 
the opposition of a man like that who would listen 
io no reason, and would they leave it to every other 
tenant to say, " Oh ! Ryim^ would not do it, and we 
win not do it, either :** andliaye, in faot|th0 tenants 



I on the property oonverted Into the landlords— the 
measurers of the rights of both ? Well, counsel 
apprehended, not exactly. A notice to quit was 
seryed upon him — he had time for reflection ; he 
had time for consideration ; he had time to <&st 
about. But no, gentlemen, the matter was to be 
carried by terrorism ; and in seeking to impose by 
terrorism upon the landlord unquestionably the 
tenants mistook their man. An ejectment was 
brought after the expiration of the notice to quit. 
At the January sessions of 1 875 a decree was ob- 
tained for possession. Well, there was a time for 
consideration and an opportunity for arrangement; 
overtures were reinstituted. Would he come to a 
settlement ! would he take a lease ? would he take 
the £200 and forgive him the costs and the rent ? 
iSo, he would do nothing. What was to be done 
under such circumstances ! Did they believe in 
their hearts that£44 was a fair rent. The man would 
listen to nothing. Would they put their hands ux their 
pockets and walk back leaving this man in posses- 
sion of the property ? Counsel apprehended not ex« 
actly. They had not come to that state of things 
yet. Well, two months were allowed to elapse 
without taking any etep to enforce ejectment; no 
precipitation, no rush at the man to take him at 
any disadvantage, but full opportunity for rel^ec- 
tion allowed. On the 28rd March, 1875, havmg 
waited for two months, he offered opportunity for 
arrangement. It was arranged that the sheriff 
should take possession of this farm on the 23rd 
March, 1875. On the afternoon of the day before 
that Mr. Bridge — it was most shocking to have to 
use the expression, and to contemplate it, he had 
done nothing worthy of death, for it came to that — 
Wiis walking in the avenue of his place. Mountain 
Lodge, another name for Galtee Castle. Ryan 
made his appearance with a double-barreUed 
guD, shot at him, hit him in the spine, and 
other parts of the body ; discharged a second 
shot from a second barrel, and broke a branch off 
a tree and fortunately missed him. " I know you, 
Ryanl" said Mr. Bridge, *' I know you.*' The cow- 
ardly villain fled, and hitherto baffled the pursuit 
of justice. Counsel had told them the origm of all 
the vituperation, falsehood, vilification, imposture 
upon many which had heralded the defence to this 
prosecution — people who knew nothing of the real 
case, gulled and imposed upon to the length of even 
spending the money, I dare say, many of them 
wanted badly enough for themselves and for honest 
purposes in what was called sectiring a fair trial ; 
lust as if that were not certain to he had in this 
high court of justice and before a special jury of 
the city of Dublin. Mr. Bridge, of course, had 
appealed to the kws of the country for protection. 
Without having done anything to be ashamed or 
afraid of, or that should bring a blush to the face 
of any man, bis life was thus murderously and in 
the most cowardly way attempted. He was a suf« 
ferer for many a sore day from these wounds. When 
he got better matters were proceeded with towards 
the adjustment of the estate just as if that inci- 
dent had not occurred. What a state of things it 
would have been if every man after that had been 
allowed to say, " Oh! Bridge is frightened, and now 
we can hold as we li^e." He allowed matters to 
proceed towards an arrangement, and counsel 
must tell them this— that above 400 tenants volun- 
tarily and oheerfuUy acceded to the revaluation; 
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many of them, stimulated by this Ryan's ezampU 
but for whose misconduct none of them would have 
conducted themselves as he did, he meant — refused. 
Some held out, and what was to be done? When 
the report and valuation was sent in to Mr. Bridge 
he let the tenants know what future rent would be 
expected from them. The report came in in Octo- 
ber, 1873, and about January, 1874, they were in- 
formed the rents they would be expected to pay 
on March 25th next. Well, if there was to 
be a readjustment of the rents, there must be 
some negotiations on the matter ; they must 
let the tenants know what they were ex- 
pected to give, and the matter was, therefore, 
opened by notices to the tenants, apprising them 
of the rents that were expected. Above 400 were 
perfectly satisfied]; many of them got leases; some 
did not care whether they got leases or not; others 
held out, very much influenced by Ryan. Well, so 
passefl over the year 1874; a great deal of business 
had to be done in adjusting and negotiating, and in 
1875 there occurred this murderous assault upon 
Mr. Bridge by this Ryan. Gentlemen, in October, 
1874, a further notice was served upon those 
tenants who had not arranged, stating that 
the agent would attend in his office in Mio^els- 
town on the four days named— three different days 
in November, and also on December 8rd, 1874 — for 
the purpose of arranging with the tenants, and it 
would be taken for granted that those who did not 
come in would not accept the valuation. Could 
there be anything fairer than that t The time to 
demand possession under notice to quit, which had 
been served, was just at hand;poi^e8sion had been 
demanded in a formal way; in fact, the proper and ne- 
cessary steps were taken to induce the tenants to 
come in and settle. Well, they knew perfectly well 
that if they waited inert and inactive for the 
tenants to come in they might rejnain so for ever. 
On the other hand,' a man was not to be murdered 
and held up to the execration of the people at large 
in the couptry because he asked a fair rent as the 
agent of the estate. Well, possession was demanded 
aud Mr. Bridge oontinu^ counsel regretted to 
•ay, under the necessary escort and protection of 
the police. Under the law he was entitled to com* 
pensation for the personal injuries inflicted on 
him by Ryan. He applied at the assizes 
and recovered a sum of £200, which would give 
them some idea of the extent and magnitude of 
his sufferings. He was ab>o permitted to have, 
necessarily, the protection of an escort of police ; 
and this was the condition of things to which he 
was reduced for no offence under heuven but what 
counsel had told them — for having an honest valu- 
ation and for having resisted the demands of Ryan 
to btllly him against ail reason, decency, and com- 
mon sense. They could well understand the diffi- 
culty of arranging with a great number of tenants 
— ^the parleys, the investigations, and arguments 
j>ro and con, ; and so time passed on. He was, 
gentlemen, in MitcheUtown, receiving the rents, on 
March 30th, 1876. He had travelled there on a 
car, and upon his way returning, about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, he was accompanied by two 
police-constables, Jones and Nugent, by a respect- 
able man, one of the rent-warners on the estate, 
Q'XiOf thlen , who knew thaux)ndition of the people 



well, and what an absurdity and falsehood it was 
to represent them aa paupers. The car waa being 



driven by 
two miles 



a man 
frooa 



named _ Hykz^. jiboitt 
the whole 
pariy, the police and all, were firad at by an armed 
party from each side of the high road, an ambus- 
cade attacked them, and khots proceeded from each 
side. Counsel understood six'Stands of arms were 
in the hands of the assailants. Poor H yland wa a 
shot dead upon the sp ot, one of the policemen waa 
seriously and dangerously wounded, Mr. Bridg e 
m ost dangerously wound ed also — riddled witk 
peileibs, 'so tnat li was to the Providence of 
Qod he owed that he waa here to-day 
to vindicate himself from foul and wicked asper- 
sions. He was attended by the most eminent sur* 
geons tliat could be procured, and his life waa 
saved with difficulty. Thes^ were the dreadful 
circumstances under which the second attack waa 
made upon him; sufficient to excite the sympathy 
and the good feelings, the commiaeration-r-it 
ought to have done so — of every man who kueir 
the circumstances, or any man who did not* They 
were said to Uve in a law-abiding eounti'y ; to be sure 
we were; and the idea, even if there had* been aught 
— which there never ^i^as— of oppression or an- 
kindness towards th» tenants, the idea of thus 
avenging such a quarrel, and permitting any man 
to apologise for it under the niask of investigating 
the affairs of the estate, was a thing monstrous to 
contemplate. Under the Crime and Outrage Act, 
taxes were imposed upon certain districts of the 
country, payable by the people there, to defray the 
costs of the special police escorts — one of the 
checks intended by the law in the hope of to some 
extent repressing such an outrage. Now, in refe- 
rence to that, what did they think was done ? 
There was a denomination of land called Bai-ua- 
hown, &nd a memorial was sent up to his Grace the 
Duke of Abercorn purporting to be signed by . 19 
tenants at Barnahown, representing themsdves the 
most poverty-stricken people on the face of the 
earth; as having had nothing to do with the out- 
rage; and the hardship of imposing any poUco tax 
upon them, and, as the memorial expressed it, *' all 
of your memorialists except 9," that was 10, '* are 
receiving poor-law relief," giving a most humiliat- 
ing picture of the supposed condition of the 
people. A man named M*Craith, who was active 
m getting up this, no doubt to save his own 
pocket— a man comfortable and in good circaq^- 
stancea — was a man charged with this police tax; 
he came to Morrissey, the relieif ing officer of the 
union in which Barnahown was situated, and asked 
him to sign this memorial that these people were 
receiving relief. " I will do nothing of the sort," 
said Morrissey, *' it is a downright falsehood." Not- 
withstanding that refusal this memorial was sent 
up to the Castle as if authenticated by the reliev- 
ing officer, and the Gk>vernment were imposed upon 
to the extent of removing this tax upon the people, 
of whom not one was receiving poor-law relief. 
The jury would see, when they came to read the 
libels, that Ihe estate was represented in one 
place as a mass of barbarism, as if a frightful 
doom, as he (Casey) called it, of the workhouse 
was staring them in the face. What waa the fact t 
On the whole of this vast area there was po tenant 
receiving relief but one — a man called Robert 
King — whose rent was one shilling an acre. When 
they came to read the libels they would supnoso 
that ICr. Bridge, flnding an impoverished 



poYerty-stricken, miserable set of paupers, bar- 
barously and inhumanly, cruelly and ex> 
tortionately, was privy ta the valuation and 
aided in it, to tax tnem further and drive them to 
the workhouse. If that were belie|ed by the 
country people of liyan's stamp and of Crowe's 
stamp, who was hung afterwards fpr the murder of 
Hyliind, what was its tendency uumistiikably? Now, 
in reference to that Bamahown, what was the fact ? 
It was put forward in the memorial as the most 
poverty-stricken and cruelly-used population on 
the face of God's earth. It contained in all 774 
statute acres. In valuing some of these tenancies 
Mr. Walker actually reduced the rente they' 
were paying, and the abatement was allowed 
them. He reduced one man's rent, who was pay- 
ing £27 ISs. 6d., to £25. He reduced another 
man's rent from £49 19a. lOd, to £35. Another 
man's rent, £44 158. 8d,, he left as it was. There 
were 774 acres. What did they think ? All Mr. 
Walker's valuation was a net increase on the whole 
of £15 4s. Id. a year, out of which there was to 
be deducted, which was offered to the tenants, 
half the coauty cess and of course a share of poor 
rates, leaving the net increase on the whole of Bar- 
nahown £8 a year. The rent on the whole was 
£201 133. 7d.; it was increased to £224 158. 2d. 
Mr. Bridge did not slavishly adhere to Mr. 
Walker's valuation, nor was he bound to, and Mr. 
Bridge actually made deductions for reasons proper 
to be taken into account from £24 2d. 6d. net 
increase, and makiugthe increase £15 46. Id,, and 
out of that was to bo allowed half the county 
cess. Now, before he came to the libel, 
it might be as well to give them the 
figures in reference to which' they would 
bear something of a townland called Carri- 
gceu, which meant a stony hill. This was a 
monntaiuy district, and the acreage of the hill was 
in the hands of the landlord himself, not in the 
hands of the tenants at all. The townlaud con- 
tained 8i4 statute acres. Mr. Walker valued it at 
£204 Os. 6d.; and just as in the other cases there 
were special reasons which no valuator might bo 
able to appreciate known to the agent, he made 
deductions to the extent of £9 Ss. lid, reducing 
Mr. Walker's valuation to £194 14s. 7d. Now, 
bear this in mind when they came to hear the out- ' 
cry about Carrigeeiip The Poor-law valuation of 
the place was Jtib4 a year, so that the rent claimed 
from the tenants did not exceed by 24 per cent, 
the Poor-law valuation, and there was not a tenant 
in Ireland that would not be glad to get his farm 
at that price. Ordinary men of experience among 
the jury must know that the di£[erence between 
£194 and £154, the Poor-law valuation, was in it- 
self demonstration of the perfect reasonableness 
of the rent. Now, the newspapers of course pub- 
lished an account of this murtlerous attack in 
which Hyland lost his life on March 80th, 1876, 
and while Mr. Bridge was lying in his bed suffer- 
ing from his wounds. Of course he had served 
notices to quit. Ho had endei^voured to readjust 
theestitc; there wasan iraportaut questionat stake; 
be had a high principle; was a man to be shot on 
the public road for serving a notice to quit, no 
matter bow • jusf and reasonable it was 1 Mr. 
Bobert Sargiut, who was the solicitor at Mr. 
Bridge in connection with Mr. Buckley, and acted 
with Mr. Bridge in connection with the manage- 



ment of the estate, having seen in the Jruk Times 
observations with reference to this assault and 
murder, wrote a letter as follows to the Editor of 
the Irish Times : — 

Sni— In the JtisJi Timen of yesterday's date it is stated 
in counectiou with the Mit^hdiitowu outrage that a 
large number of ejectments bare been served on l^lr. 
Buckley's estate, and that a meeting bos been convened 
by the magLstrnten o( the diiitrict to take steps to pre- 
vent the kK:ality from paying a larg« tax an compensa- 
tion. As to the first statement I can, as solicitor to the 
estate, say it is untrue ; there has been but one eject- 
ment served, and tliat upon Mrs. Kyan, who had re- 
entered upon the faim from >vbich her husband wa:^ 
ejected last March twelvemoBths. 

Ryan, who endeavoured to murder Mr. Bridge. 
The wife had re-entered upon the place, and she 
was got rid of afterwards-- 

As to the meeting of magistrates I know nothing, 
but heretofore such meetings are usually held after au 
outrage to devise means to arrest escaped assassinH, 
one of whom had a blackened face, and carried arms in 
view of several houses in broad daylight. I will ask you 
to insert this letter wlille Mr.. Bridge remains in bis pre- 
sent precarious state, and cannot be spoken to on hwA' 
ness. 

That was a mild and temperate letter, a letter 
stating facts, a letter authenticatea by the signa- 
ture of a gentleman and a solicitor. It might have 
induced Mr. Casey or anybody to pause in the 
career of persecution, and to be circumspect and 
wary before committing himself as he had done. 
But Mr. Bridge had presumed t^ be the agent of 
au estate on which a valuation was taken ; Mr. 
Buckley had tpresumed to look for a fair rent for 
his lauds, and Mr. Casey thought fit to sit down 
and indite the following letter to the editor of the 
Cork Examiner ^ which was the first of the libels 
complained of. The jury had heard something of 
the truth, and would hear more before his case 
closed. They had now the falsehood and the ex- 
nggeratiOn stated on the face of this document. 
The letter appeared in the Cork Examiner on the 
13th April, 1876, within a fortnight of the attack 
on the 80th March, while Mr. Bridge was utterly 
incapable of being appeided to^ or spoken 
to, or of offering any ezplajiation, and 
that was notorious all over Ireland : — 
" A correspondent haa sent u^ some details respect- 
ing the condition of the tenantry of Mr. Buckley, 
and of the augmentation of the rent which it is be- 
lieved have either directly or indirectly led to the 
fearful occurrence that has been of late so much in 
men's mouths." " The fearful occurrence I" — read 
under that as plainly as possible " Serve him right." 
It was too much the habit in Ireland to speak in 
this light way when a gentleman was shot at who 
had the misfortune to be a landlord — ** Let every 
man hold the land at his own price — do not inter- 
fere with him, and if you do, you can take the con- 
sequences ;" and there was no further inquiry or 
censure about it. " Mr. Casey in a private note 
writes to us, 'I have taken great pains in making 
the necessary inquiries into the rents, &c., and I 
can guarantee that every statement I liave made 
is correct.'" Here was a personal guarantee from 
Mr. Casey — all his information acquired within a 
fortnight — ^yet he must hurry to give it 
whatever currency it might have, as far 
ad the Cork Exanuner was concerned. Now this 
was the first of the hbels, and the jury would have 
nodoobt ^hutever that the drift of the entire 
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thing was thi8->to represent Vr, Bridge as a emel, 
remorseless tjraot) oppressing a poverty-stricken 
and paupeiised tenantry, managing the property 
in such a way as to render the attack by Crowe 
venial in its character, and in the eyes of a certain 
class of people at all events morally justified. Mr. 
Casey, he shonld tell them, had no connection 
whatever with the estate that he could learn. He 
was neither a tenant nor the son^of a tenant. He 
was an assistant to his father, who kept a marine 
store, as he understood, in Mitchelstown, and 
a public-house, and his position in former 
years had been such as to warrant them in thinking 
that anything emanating under his hand was likely 
to attract the attention of a large class of the pea- 
santry of this country. He was known popularly as 
*'The Oaltee Boy." Suffice it to say that anything 
appearing under his hand was likely to attract con- 
siderable attention, and to make a vivid impression 
upon the people who mi^ht possibly sympathise in 
certain of his peculiarities and views. Counsel 
would now read for them this letter : — 

Prom time immemorial the Earls of Kingston have 
possessed extensive estates in the counties Cork. Lime- 
rick, and Tippen^. With all their political prejudices 
(and they were not a few) they were excellent landlords, 
Ml liberal in fact that the rents which they were accus- 
tomed to recolYe for farms would excite a smile com- 
pared with the rents which the same farms pay to-day. 
Like all Irish noblemen ot the day they were peculiarly 
improvident. Their hospitality and extravagance were 
boundless. Pecuniary difficulties followed, and the 
consequences were that the extensive portion of the es- 
tates which lay in Limerick and Tipperary were sold and 
purchased by several parties, A sad da^it was for the 
tenants ; for though some few of the purchasers are 
to this dav excellent landlords, many more swept the 
poor tenants off their properties, and where hundreds of 
nappy homes once stood, nought but sheep Wiilks and 
pasture lands meet the eye. 

It was perfectly true the rents the Barls of Kings- 
ton were accustomed to ask would raise a smile, 
compared with the rents demanded to-day. For 
instance, £30 Ss. 9d. was paid for Ryan's farm in 
'98, and people would naturally laugh at the notion 
of expecting it for that now. It was entirely false 
that nothing but pasture lands met the eye, and 
they would see the object of introducing it. 

In Tipperary tenants did not at this period lose by the 
change of masters. That portion was purchased by an 
EiiKlish company who had made similar purchases in 
various parts of Ireland, and I have alwavs heard that 
tenautd were treated by them with kindnesv, justice, 
and humanity ; in fact, nothing could exceed the bene- 
volence of their accents here. 

What was the object of this but to contrast this 
with the villany, cruelty, and remorseless con- 
duct of Mr. Bridge ? 

I have at various times spoken with the tenantry on 
the subject, and I have no hesitation in saying that the 
late Mr. Brogden, the last agent of the company, is 
associated in their minds with everything kind, and 

good, and noble, lliere was more genuine sorrow at his 
oparture amongst the tenantry than at the death of » 
brother or sister ; nay, 'tis my firm conviction that if 
portraits of that lamented gentleman could be had, 
every tenant, without exception, would deprive them- 
selves of even the necessaries of life to procure one. So 
deep do acts of kindness from a superior sink into the 
he.nrts of the simple Irish peanantry ; but deeper, aye. a 
thousand times deeper, do acts of a different kind sink 
into their hearts, as recent events have unhi^^pily 
pruved. 

What was the meaning of this ? ** Tou were fired 
at, Mr. Bridge, and Hyland was murdered for being 
in your company becaase you were an oppressive 



agent." That is thd Inevitable meaning of Uiaf 

passage. 

Not was this kindiv feeling towards Mr. Brogden a 
solitary inrtance of the dispotdtion of the peasantry. 
Before me, a& I write, lies a copy of an address, which, 
together with a valuable service of plate, was presented 
by them to Mr. Mossy, agent to the Earl of Kingston, 
on the occ&Hion of the sale of the estate. Mr. 3f asiy 
was about to sever for ever his connection with them, 
so they could not have been actuated by the selfish mo- 
tives which are so characteristic of such questionable 
compliments paid at the present day to landlords ami 
agents. In his reply Mr. Massy says, " .Many a sleep- 
less night have I had thinking onihe sad scenes which 
the noce>Bities of my position and the watchfulness of a 
most hostile party compelled me to enact. The perfor- 
mance of such a painful duty was, however, rendered 
less disagreeable by the patience, order, and excellent 
conduct of the tenantry— conduct wldcb, for the twenty 
years 1 am engaged in the management of landed pro- 
perty, I have never seen equalled elsewhere, and 
whi<m, under their privations, I consider to be almost 

miraculous I have ever found Lord 

Kingston most anxious to assist the wishes of the needy. 
. Itistobesnpposedtbat the passing of 
the estates into new hands is not (ar distant when my 
connection with yon will be severed. Yet I trust it wiU 
be for the benefit of the tenantry, and that the new 
owners will treat them with the forbearance and gMie- 
rosity to which they are so well entitled by their ho- 
nesty and excellent conduct." That was in 1852, when 
the country had not recovered from the effects of the 
famine. 

All this was quoted for the purpose of a wicked 

contrast. Mr. Massy, he believed, was a receiver 

under the Court of Chancery. 

In 1S73 the land company dissolved, the estates were 
sold, and Mr. Nathaniel Buckley, of Aahton-uuder-Lyne, 
one of the wealthiest members of the company, was de- 
clared the purchaser, with Mr. Bridge as his agent. Be- 
fore proceeding further it may be well to give a descrip- 
tion of the estate, its situation, soil, Ac, &c. 

Here was now what Mr. Casey called fine writ- 
ing :— 

* Far away towards the south, where the andnlating* 
ridges of picturesque Oalteemore pierce the clouds, to 
the romantic regions of Araglin, so celebrated in poetry 
stretches a vast monot<mous plain which, for dreariness, 
is scarce surpassed by any in the south of Ireland. This 
immense plain, containing scmie thousands of acre^t. 
formb one part of the estate, the remainder consists of 
an unknown number of acres of almost inaccessible 
fflens and precipitous slopes of the mountain, from the 
base to an elevation of upwards of 3,000 feet above the t>ea 
level. In the centre of this plain lie the far-famed caves 
of Mitchelstown, andtourists who have explored the 
depth of these wondrous caverns will learn, with feel- 
ings of regret, that the artless inhabitants of the nelgh- 
l>ourtiood are doomed to a fate the most dreadful itmt 
can t>e imagined— the poorhouse. 

Now, he vouched for the truth of all this nonsense 
to the world — that Mr. Bridge, by a new valuation, 
had doomed those people, the artless inhabitants 
of this artless region, to the most horrible fate of 
the poorhouse — ^for all of which there was not a 
shadow or a word of foundation. The only man 
on the estate that ever had poor-law relief was 
Robert King. The bulk of the tenants were 
thriving, well-to-do rich fellows— with cows. pig», 
sheep, horses, money — able to portion their 
daughters, with their 31 years* leases in their 
pockets — ^these men doomed to the poorhouse — 
the great bulk of them gladly accepting the new 
valuation as a fair and just one. Wliat was the 
tendency of falsehood like this ? Counsel suid it 
was to have this man swept off the face uf the 
earth and driven to the protection of the police. 
What could be the tendency of such stateinen r ad- 
dressed to a lot of common people in the country f 
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"Away with such a fellow off the earth !" i 

'* Though on the borders of Limerick and Cork, 

this region is as remote from the busy world as if 

8ltudt<3 in the heart of the Sahara. No postboy, 

no telegraph, no train, has as yet penetrated 

there. The inventions of science, even as 

regards agriculture, are to them as a sealed 

b<x>k. The vital questions upon which often 

depends the fate of nations or of governments" — 

Now Mr. Casey was at home — he was becomins; 

national and grai^d (laughter) — a grand picture of 

the inteU^ctual poverty ad well as the physical 

condition of those artless and romantic people ; he 

would like to see the man that would oe a match 

for those same artless inhabitants in a bargain at 

the fair of Mitchebitown Ouughter)| or hoodwink 

them in the price of a pig (laughter) — ''The j 

vital qnestiodb upon which often d«'pends 

the fate of nations or of governments only reach 

them when they are forgotten by the world cutsidp. 

With the exception of u stray sportsman who iu the 

autumn travt^aes the mountain in search of game 

or a few parties of touri:(ts who visit the c-.ives, no 

stranger ever disturbs the solitude, the people 

living among themselves, and until recently were 

contented ond happy." The people 

were just like other people— they went 

to the Mitchelstown fair and got drunk when 

they oould, and reeled home antl had a jolly fight 

among themselves, and shook hands the next 

mommg ^laughter). They were just like other 

people, neither ar^ess nor very wise ; just as well 

off as other people, and in many respects a great 

deal better. " It is no exaggeration to 

gay*' — counsel always noticed that when 

a man was going to make a thumping 

misstatement he always prepared it by 

saying, ** it is no exaggeration to say" (laughter) — 

** It is no exaggeration to say that the hardiest 

and most industrious race \u Europe find a home 

in those glens or on the mountain side." Tell 

them DO more of the peasantry of Savoy 

or the Tyro1,the palm was given toAraghn and to its 

artless inhabitants. He even went as far as China 

for his illustrations. All this ridiculous twaddle 

was to blacken Bridge and to get him shot. 

Oriental travellers love to dwell apon the ingenlons 

industry of the Chinese. bat even in tlie Celestial Empire 

00 luch phenomenon is presented as a barren Heath - 

covered mountain rendered arable in many parts, and 

forced topioduoe a few of the necessaries of life nt an 

elevation niaher than that of the highest mountain in 

England. CHmbwith me the barren or rather dried up 

bed of some mountain torrent which, in winter, foams 

and dashes to the valley below ; it winds in a zig-zag 

manner for three or four miles to the summit, and is 

only accessible to a race of horses peculiar to the district, 

and is in most cases the approach to the cabins of the 

peasantry, which are often perched on the edge of some 

over*hanginff cliff in a situation only fit for the evrie of 

the mountain eagle ; you stand amassed at the heiant and 

depth of the stone fences which separate one holding 

from the other— such masses of huge boulders of every 

conceivable shape would make one imagine that be stood 

amid the ruins of Thebes or Babylon, or of some of those 

mighty Eastern cities which flourished long before 

Cluriatianitv was preached to the world ; vet, it has been 

the work or years to dig, and quarry, and remove these 

stones as a first step towards reclamation. 

One townland, inhabited by several hundred people, 

is called Oarrigeen or *'Tbe Little StonetfT the 

surface being in fact a mass of small stones, and situated 

2,000 feet abeve the 



In the ftrat plaoe he mifundentood the iiame,but the 
Poorwkw Tida«ti«a ol {his nwu of itoDM was ^164 « 



year, and Mr. Walker's was not £40 more. " How 

the inhabitants obtain food here, much less pay 

rent, is a mystery to most people." That was a 

very plain hint to them not to pay any more-~" a 

decent, intelligent man could not understand how 

they paid any rent : therefore they had better 

stop." But here was a description — 

2,000 feet above the level of the sea, a mere wilderness 
of stones ; yet it was on this and the surrounding dis- 
trict the lent was increased 500 per cent, in many in- 
stances, as it will hereafter be shown. The whole side 
of the hills is cold and bare. A little oats .nnd potatoes 
aro the onlv crops the soil is capable of producing; even 
there the heatli forces its way, chokes the crops, nud 
during the short winter days it requires the unceasing 
labour of the cottier and his family to agafn eradicate 
the heather. l>id the tenant depend on the produce of his 
crops, or even on the butter (the yield in the most Oi- 
vuured spots being little above a firkin), he could never 
pay even the old rents but they possess flocks of goats, 
and from da>vn till dark they "Work unfeasingly. Down 
in the plains there is not much improvement. The laud 
U of a marshy nature, more adapted as the home of the 
snipe than of men made to the image of <]od. It is a 
fact that year."^ ago two gentlemtn, land agents, 1 be- 
lieve, and 8Wf»m valuators walked this property, and on 
their oaths declared that they could flx no value on the 
lands, so sterile and unproductive were they. 

No such thing occurred within the last twenty- 
five years. Mr. Bridge did not believe there was 
a word of truth in it— that any sworn valuator 
ever walked the property. It was in the Court of 
Chancery that the money was received.. It was a 
perfect fable, counsel believed. At all event**, hi 
client knew nothing whatever about it. s 

It is a fact that since this the tenants, unassisted, by 
continued dif^ing and snbsoiling, and in many in- 
stances bringing manure on their backs, reclaimed their 
various hdldings, and wtiilst land with better bottom on 
adjoining estates is lying unproductive to its owners , 
those poor cottiers have made the worst of landa source 
of revenue for years to their landlords. It is a fact that 
the humblest tare forms the ordinary food of tlies^o 
people, and that many of their children, and even the 
wives of some, are forced to earn their bread from the 
wealthy tenants on the surrounding estates. 
The humblest fare I Whatever was the usual 
fare of the country they had in this neighbour- 
hood just like other people. They had potatoes 
and stirabout, and such matters, and counsel ven- 
tured to say if they forced beef and mutton on 
the tenants of Ireland every day in the week they 
would not take it; they would not understand it nor 
like it. They might be educated to it, but to com* 
plain when they were plainly fed with what was 
the habitual and national fare that they were liv- 
ing on the humblest fare, was perfectly ridiculous. 
As to them sending their children to work for neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, was there anything unuf^ual 
in that ? Did not everybody know it was a com- 
mon thing for a man with a large family to hire 
out his ohildreo, and that there was nothing dero- 
gatory in it — nothing to wound their pride or spirit 
in the slightest degree ? But this would be read in 
Enghind and Scotland, and wherever Mr. Bridge 
coiud be vilified and held up to execration for in* 
creasing the rente 500 per cent upon people re- 
ceiving out-door relief. " It is a fact that civil bill 
decrees have been obtained years ago against many 
of the tenants who possess no assets whatever 
beyond a mud cabin, a patch of potato garden, and 
a few rickety chairs and an old table." Mr. Bridge 
never had a civil bill decree against any of them iu 
his life, and knew nothing about it. " It is a 
fact that matfy of the tenants on the estate 
of Mr, BooUey are reciplentt of out<ioor relief j 
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yet there U an attempt made to enforce an in: 
creaRa of 500 per cent, on their rents. Ejectments 
have been served on 53 families. * He will stand 
another shot or eject the 63 families.'" Now, 
Could anything be more abominable than that ab- 
sard statement, in which there was a distinct 
count and inuendo that many of the tenants ward 
recipienta of out-door relief I He had told them 
th»)re was not one word of truth in this. It was 
said ejectments had been served. Mr, Sargent's 
letter had annonnced that there was no ejectment 
but one. It was a downright and deliberate false- 
hood — a representation that a side of the^country 
was about to be depopidated. What was the ten- 
dency of all that ? ' It had a retrospective and a 
prospective tendency. It was to palliate the 
offence of firing at Mr. Bridge, to show it was 
venial, to show it wad pardonable — not juati- 
£able, of . course, by law — we had 
not come to that yet— but to be ac- 
counted for on moral principle, when a side 
of the country was to be depopulated by the eject- 
ment of 53 families. " He would stand another 
shot." The meaning was as clear as possible — 
that Mr. Bridge, lying then in his prostrate condi- 
tion, sought to be made the victim of this attack, 
had boasted that he would rather stand another shot 
than not turn out those 53 families — a deliberate, 
wanton, and gross falsehood and libel — an im- 
pious observation for him to make under the cir- 
cumstances — instead of raising h!s hand in thanks- 
giving to the Providence that had protected Mm, 
he wanted another shot. What would be the in- 
ference in the cabins on the mountain side but tliat 
he should have what ho wanted ? The writer then 
proceeded to heap enormities on his head. ''His 
first act w«B to revalue th^ land." He never 
valued an acre of it. He had cut down 
figures in some instances — ho was 
not bound to adhere slavishly to Mr. Walker's 
opinion, and there might be special circumstances 
connected with tenants to Induce him to depart 
from Mr. Walker's valuation. The rent of tho 
estate was £50 less than Mr. Walker's valuation on 
the adjustment that Mr. Bridge voluntarily made 
himsell The next statement is — **Mr. U ridge, 
accompanied by Mr. Wallier, walked thelandu, and 
the result was that at one stroke of the j^eo the 
rents were raised from fifty to upwards* of five 
hundred per cent. When the poor People were 
expecting a reduction the rents were trebled. Sub- 
joined is a list of A few of the tenanU with the 
old rent and the proposed rent." What was the 
meaning of that ? What was the " result' ' pi^mtcd 
at ? What did they esPeot it would be except 
that the agent, aa a nominal valuator, had walked 
the land, and that his valuation was one re^jult of a 
-disposition to extort, that it was unjust and un- 
reasonable ? Was the result not to hold Bridge 
up to universal derision and contemjft — to the 
derision and contempt of theoountrj people ! The 
suggestion thrown out was* '* You went with 
this valuator, you pumped into bis ear. and the 
valuation has no truth or fairness in it." The real 
fact, however, was that the valuation was, as 
counsel had already informed them« the work of 
Mr, Walker alone— he it was whose mind was 
occupied with the snbjecij for three whole months. 

VThe list of names of 89 oomm^eod with that of 
man called Fatri<^ M'^am»r»| ^irilO** t^^^ Wfs 



i| raised from £3 (Jg. to £17 12^. ; and no doubt that 
seemed a large incroaHe. Bat what was the rcuil 
case? This very tenant was in occupation of no 
fewer than 40 acres of laml, f(»r which he was not 
paying any rent at all. Attention was directed to 
this fact, and the rent increased as etated. Tbero 
were other such insuincea into which he would not 
at present go into in detail. He would, hc\Vovor, 
call Mr. Bri(lg<>, and so far a^ upon the faco of the 
libel they were able to anticipate and displace tho 
falsehoods with which it abounds, and the exagger- 
ations upon which it is based, and the nonweuae — 
though pernicious nonsense — of which it was in 
great part made up, they would, beyond doubt, 
prove to the satisfaction of every reasonable man, 
that the increases were reasonable and just. After 
the list of names comos the following : — 

These figures speak for tbem-elves. They are by no 
means the worst cases. Several exceedingly poor people, 
whose forroer rent was bat one shilliii^r, are nuw oblig«*<l 
to pay twenty shillings per annum, and the Lord only 
knows how these poor people obtain wherewith to 
eat. 

And the conclusion, immediately before the 
signature of Mr. J. S. Casey, the defendant : — 

This is the true account of tho tenantry on a propertv 
which it is no exaggeration to say ba-s fur the past week 
CDgaged the attention of the civilized world. 

That letter having appeared thus in the p\iblic 
Press, and having attracted the attention of an 
uncle of the gentleman who was thus most 
maliciously and falsely assailed, blackened in every 
possible way, represented as an exterminator, as 
an extortionate agent, insisting pn an unjust 
valuation over this " artless and helpless" people, 
the uncle wrote a letter to the Freeman's Journal 
on the subject. The jury should remember the 
language used in the libels complained of,, and 
how it had been represented that Bridge had 
actually professed his determination to stand an- 
other shot rather than Qot carry* out his 
threatened evictions. The letter writen by Mr. 
E. B. Smith to the Freeman s Journal appeared fn 
at paper on tho 15th April. It was headed '* The 
Mitchelstown Tragedy," and was as follows : — 

Derryvalo, Roscrea, April 13. 
Sir— Persuaded of your reoilmesH to afford a i>lace in 
yottr widcly-circolatinK journal to any Ci>inmuuicatioQ 
calcalated to correct misappreheu8ion, I take the liberty 
of asking yon to insert this letter in your next publica- 
tion. Mr. Patten S. Bridpe, upon whom the atrociotn 
outrage was committed near Mitchelstown, which, ala^ ! 
resulted In the death of one of his attendant;*, but pr«>' 
videntially in severe wounds only to himself and other*, 
has been represented by some of your cuntemporanes a4 
harsh and inconsiderate in the dlscbAr;;o of h:s duttcd 
as agent ; moreover, as if that was not enough to make 
him appear odious in the eyes of the tenants on the 
estate under his charge, it was reportol that there wei .j 
then upwards of 40 cases of ejectment pending, auvl 
that on tho day tho outrage occurred ho was taktn;; up 
rents which became due on the 25th of March last only, 
besides other unfair and unfriendly remarks, all of 
which, I beg to inform you^ are utterly groundless. I 
have been closely and intimately connected with Mr. 
Bridge from lils earliest day, and can bear testimony — 
ns every person of every grade of society can who has 
the pleasure of his acquaintance— that he is patient, 
considerate, and kind-hearted, conscientiously endea- 
vouring to act upon and carry oat the principle ot 
" live and let live " in his transactions with the tenants 
committed to his charge. ■ There was bnt one case of 
ejectment on the estate, and the eale of rent in process 
of collection became due on the Wih of Septemner last. 
I could say much more, and especially with reference to 
til* wtf coiudderate w Citourable terms offered to Um 
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linliAppy man from whose case thl« and the former ont- 
tago resulted, but I hare trespassed too much already 
on your space. —Your obedient servant, 

B. B. Smith. 
He had already referred to the letter written by 
Mr. Sargint — a letter which, he thought, should 
have been sufficient to have induced Casey to 
pause before assailing with bitterness and yenom 
a prostrate and, it might be, a dviug 
man. He (the learned ser^nt) thought 
the calm letter of Mr. Smit^ might have 
induced Casey to stay his hand. But no, be 
was resolved to perpetuate and if possible increase 
in malignity the attack on these gentlemen. In- 
stead of pausing or inquiring he writes the letter 
of 27th April, 1876, to the Freeman*8 Journal, It 
might be well to call attention to the frame of 
what were called the counts to the information. 
The first eount complains of the words — " It is a 
^f&ct that many of the tenants on the Buckley es- 
tate are recipients of outdoer relief, yet there is an 
attempt made to make an increase in the rents 
Irom 60 to 600 per cent." Mr.* Sargint had been^ 
instructed to wnte to the Cork Examiner dencand-^ 
ing the manuscript of the letter written to that 
paper. If a newspaper should err so far as to 
publish a libellous document, and when 
applied to consented to give up the MS., it makes to 
a certain extent sn atonement for the miscalcula- 
tion or misconduct, and if that was not done the 

Sroprietor of such paper had no right to complain 
: proceedings were taken against him. In this 
case Mr. Crosbie wrote to the effect that he would 
not like to give up the MS., but that he believed 
Casey would be willing to admit the authorship. 
Ca)>oy was applied to, and admitted it. 
Mr. Butt — We admit publication. 
Sergeant 'Armstrong— Now that I am proving 
it, and have it in evidence, he admits the publica- 
tion. "We don't want any admissions. Mr. Casey 
saved trouble, and said he was the author of it. 
Now, there were three considerations. First, 
whether the document complained of was a libel, 
which is a defamatory publication in print or writ- 
ing calculated to expose a man to hatred, ridi<« 
cule, or contempt, published mdiciously 
or frithout reasonable excuse. The jury would 
consider whether any man of common sense could 
consider this document otherwise than as a gross 
libel. He (Sergeant Armstrong) maintained that 
this was a gross, atrocious libel, and one calcu- 
lated to expose Mr. Bridge not only to hatred and 
execration, but to expose him to further injury — 
to actual bodily harm. And, indeed, if this were 
not so they would scarcely be here now, for* the 
Court of Queen's Bench, which permitted this infor- 
mation to be filed, ntust have been satisfied that 
the tendencies of this libel were in that direction, 
or the information would never have been granted, 
for, as he had told them, it was a proceeding re- 
served for very s^ious libels. There was a spe- 
cial defence which the law now allows — that of 
justification. For a long time in the his- 
tory of our law the dej^ndant in a criminal 
Information for Uhel was not permitted to 
make that plea. That was thought a hardship, 
and some thirty or forty years since the law was 
relaxed in that respect, and now the defendant 
.conld plead the truth of the statement, and also 
J show that it was for the public benefit that he 
•houldnnkioUiepahlim^i «iid iatroduoo in hif 



defence the comments and reasons why it was fot ^ 
the public good. In this case, accordingly, they 
had a defence of justification put by the defen- 
dant. The introduction to the further plea was 
to the effect that before and at the dme of the 
printing and publishing of the libel many of the 
tenants of the said estate of Nathaniel Buckley 
were recipients of out-door relief under the Acts 
of Parliament for the relief of the destitute potjr 
of Ireland, and for the better administration of the 
Medical Charities (Ireland) Act ; and that Patten 
Smith Bridge, as agent of the said estate, had en- 
deavoured to force an increase of five hundred per 
cent, on the tenants of said estate, who were the 
recipients of out-door relief. In that defence, 
therefore, the defendant adopted the very 
charges which had been made, and 
which formed portion of the complaint. 
He says, in fact, that he could prove it, and com- 
pletely defied him. If the allusion to the Medical* 
Charities' Act meant that any of the tenants used 
to get red tickets, or go to tho hospital or dispen- 
sary for relief, it could certainly not be taken, and 
never had been taken, as an evidence of destitu- 
tion, for in Dublin many people did so who had 
good dwellings and paid good rent, ^he next 
count complained of the statement contiiining the 
words to the effect that it was iutended 
to enforce an increase of 600 per cent., and 
that ejectments were served on 53 tenants, so 
that it was pleaded that it was true 
that many of the tenants > on the estate of Mr. 
Buckley were recipients of out-door relief, and that 
an attempt was being made to enforce an increase 
of 600 per cent., and the said Nathaniel Buckley 
had caused ejectments to be served on 63 of tbe 
tenants. The third count complained o^ the state- 
ment containing the words, that " The artless in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood are doomed to a 
fate the most dr^dful that can be imagined," to 
the poor-house ; that ejectments were served on 63 
families, and that Bridge had stated that he would 
stand another shot or cany out the ejectment of 
these 63 families, so that a justification whs pleaded, 
and that Bridge had actually proclaimed that he 
would rather run the risk of a second shot than 
not evict the said 53 families. Tho learned ser- 
geant submitted that such words as had been used 
by the defendant could not be held to have any 
effect save to hold Bridge up to public execration, 
and the insinuation clearly conveyed by the libel 
was that an attempt upon the life of this man 
could only be looked upon as a venial offence, and 
that Crowe was not so bad as some people said, 
The latter inuendo was applied to the fifth count 
in the summons and plaint. The learned Sergeant 
proceeded to read the terms of the inuendocs 
laced tipon the libels set out in each of 
the five counts, and the justifications pleaded. 
This tendency of the words of which they com- 
plained was to hound on an exahperated people to 
make another attempt upon the life of this gefitle- 
man. The sixth count, the learned sergeant 
mentioned, set forth the entire of the libel in the 
Cork Examiner, which he had already read, and it 
repeated the inuendoes in the previous counts. Mr. 
CTasey alleged that it was for the public benefit 
Uiat all this was done; but he (Sergeant Armstrong) 
could tell the jury that it never could be for the 
pahlio good oi bentfit to promulgate Ubehi, ilan- 
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ders, and lies upon any man, and if these allega- 
tions turn out in the main to be false and malicious, 
as they are cruel and defamatory, and therefore in 
the eye of the law malicious, it will be vain to 
listen to homilies as to the question of the relations 
of landlord and tenant in this country. Let every 
fnir appeal for justice receive a fiur hearing, but 
let it not be considered that it is tlurough 
the instrumentality of slanders, calumnies, and 
lies that the purposes of any men can be achieved. 
The next thing that Casey thought fit to do was 
not to make any inquiry, but to persevere in blaek- 
euing Bridge. He writes the following letter of 
A[>nl, whidi appeared in the Freeman 8 Journal ^ 
and which bears date, " Mitohelstown, April 24th." 
Mr. Butt- admitted the publication, so there was 
no need to trouble the Freeman* s Journal any fur- 
ther ubout it. The letter said : — 

SIR— Through tlie kinduess of a reverend friend I was 
enabled to see the *• Frefmatt" of the I6th inst, contaln- 
Itiff a letter wigneil *' K B Smith," Derryvale, Roscrea, 
yniir editorial comments on that document, together 
with general rem:irk8 on the Mitchelstown outrage. Had 
Mr Smith p«ru«MMl my letter in the " Cork Examiner" of 
the 13th inat, wherein a very minute account of the 
fi'ate of the tenantry luider Mr Bridge was given, and 
which account, incredible as it may seem, still remains 
UDconiradicte«l, I doubt whether he would have penned 
his note of the 13th. His letter la simply one eulogy of 
Mr Bridge; an ex parte statement tut if Air. Bridge gave 
a • haracter of himself. Of his character as a land agent, 
of Mr Bridge's dealings with the tenantry, I presume 
he knowA no more than he does of the internal affairs 
of Timbuctoo. As far as I can learn, Mr Bridge's pri- 
vate character has not been nnsailed. I have no doubt 
but he is all this Mr Smith describes him to be In his 
dealings with his equals ; but his dealings with Mr 
iluckley's tenants your readers can judge from the facts 
I ,um about to give. Who is Mr Smith t Is a question 
which naturally suggests itself after perusing his letter. 
He is uncle to Mr Bridge, and lives far away from Mr 
Buckley's property. It is a strange fact Uiat of all Mr 
III iilgc's f nends but two have wrnten in favour of his 
action towards the tenantry— one his nnde, the other 
hi» solicitor. As many rmders of the " Free, 
man " are ignorant of the nature of the de- 
mands made by Mr Bridge on the tenants, and 
an this matter is just now attracting the atten- 
tion of all Kuglish - speaking people, I trust I 
may be excused if in the interest of justice I ask space 
for a communication, which must necessuily be. lengthy 
in the columnit of yonr widely circolated journal. Few 
spots there are on this verdant isle of onrs which present 
to the tourist such an expanse of dreariness as that vast 
p1.ain which, stretching from the Galtees, is lost towards 
the south in the romantic regions of Araglin. In the 
Cf ntre of this pkdn, which forms one part of .Mr Buck- 
ley's estate, Me the far-famed caves of Mitchelstown. 
The remainder consist of the glens and ravines, and 
slopes of the Oaltee range, from Its base to an elevation 
of upwards of 3,000 feet above the sea level. There are 
many old men still living who remember a time when the 
whole mountain sides were clad with a thick coat of 
brown heath. Deer, hares, gronse, and eveiy descrip- 
tion of game found therein a safe retreat, where the 
soil was so utterly barren as to be incapable of producing 
even the scantlee^ heather, the surface wss covered with 
huge boulders of every conceivable shape. ^VhoIc tracts 
of the mountain are to this day still clad with brown 
heath, offering a most stubborn resistaaceto the dogged 
and unceasing industry of the tena&ts,and tracts equally 
extensive consist of nothing but one desert of stones, 
from the huge boulder to the smallest pebble. The pre- 
sent tenants and their fathers came upon the scene, and 
from early dawn until long after sunset they unceasingly 
worked at difl^g and delving and quarrying ; they era- 
dicated the heather on the more favourable parts ; they 
collected the tens of thousands of loads of stones which 
were strewn along the monntaln sides ; they drained, 
they snbsoiled ; tney watered the barren soil with their 
sweat and the sweat of their little ones ; Ul-fed, ill-dad, 
in heat and cold and rain, and mist and snow, they toiled 
nnceaiinglj, tbey toiM nnwrirted by any oxtenMl help. 



and thehr admirable industry was rewarded by the con . 
version of the bleak mountain into a garden. Had the 
fee-simple of their little holdings been putnteteed Uieni 
for half a century, it would ill requite them for the 
enormous amount of labour which was expended, and 
which is still daily expended, to prevent their holdings 
from returning into their original sterility. One exten- 
sive district, comprising many hnndred acres, is called 
Carrigeen, or the " Little Stones," bdng in fact one 
mass of small stones. 

This was all a vast exaggeration. The country 

had improved very much, and the idea of its 

being a mass of stones was all humbug. The letter 

went on; — 

Tet this spot, situated between two and tJuree thou- 
sand feet above the sea line, so exposed to the fury of 
the elements that the snow remains there for weeks 
after disappearing from the valleys below, is thickly 
populated, and has been in many parts brought to a 
state of comparative fertility. So steep and inaccessible 
is the mountain here that the poor cottier is often 
obliged to carry manure on his back. Like oases in the 
desert, the reclaimed spots appear scattered here and 
there in the background of hoMh. The holdings are In 
most instances separated from each other by stone 
fences of such depth and thickness that a railway engine 
might run on the top. So'great is the quantity of stones 
removed from the surface of the smallest holdings, that 
a good-sized town might be built of them. Huge neapa 
of stones are to be found in very manv fields like cocks of 
hay, so utterly impossible is it even for the tenants to 
remove them. This being the case, can we wonder at 
the sworn testimony of two land agents, who years ago 
declared upon their oaths that the land was In sneh a att^ 
of hopeless barrenness that they could fix no value on itf 
Yet this is the townland which Mr. Bridge considers 
it so immeasurably below its value, that the increase he * 
demands is only from fifty to flvenundred per cent. In 
these mountain districts the cabins of the tenantry are 
perched on some overhanging cliff, the sole approach 
being the dried-np bed of some torrent which in winter 
dashes to the valley below, and few, I think, except the 
present occupiers would be disposed to accept a present 
of their holoings on condition of residinff there. From 
the great altitude of many of these dntriets and the 
natural sterility of the soil, the ntmost labour of the 
cottiers can succeed in obtaining but the scantiest crop 
of oats and potatoes from the land. Despite all his in- 
dustry—audit is increasing— despite the thick coats of 
manure which season after seaaon he sinreads on the 
land, the nature of the soil asserts itself, and throngh 
the oats and potatoes the pnrple-colonred heather forces 
its way and engages the toil of the cottier during the 
winter months to prevent it ratnming into its original 
sterility. Fortunate will tne tenant of Mr. Bu^ey 



along the mountain slope consider himself if he < 
grow sufficient potatoes to supply his family durus the 

Sear ; more formnate still if he succeeds In obtaining 
ttle over a firkin of butter from each cow. Though the 
most artless and indnstrioos of our people, they are the 
worst clad and worst fed people in Irelano. Himdreds 
of the tenants never eat meat ; U|ey cannot afford 
such a luxury even at Christmas. Potatoes ** dipped ** 
in a little new milk and salt form at the present day 
the principal meal for them. With bared feet in many 
cases they dig and plough and drain to make ends 
meet. ^ 

They were, he believed, as well off as their 

neighbours, and as for eating beef or mutton they 

would not like it, and he (the learned aerffeant) 

di4 not believe thev would eat it if they had it to 

eat ; they preferred the food of their fathen. la 

continuation the letter said — 

With few exceptions the lands in the plains and to- 
wards Araglin present a cold, drearyappearsnee. Like 
the mountain slopes, these holdings wero reclaimed from 
almost hopeless barrenness, and, to use the expressive 

Khrase of one of the tenants, are " better adaptea as the 
ome of the snipe than of men made to the image oC 
God." Did the farms remain nntllled one year, the 
next year would find them relapsed Into their original 
sterility ; and even as it is, notvrithstanding the oomr'a 
tonisldng industry, flaU after field is ratnnilng to bar- 
nntss. In no otUr wmj Intlit onlvtiM U fMh • 
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r henomeoft to be Been as & barren monntoiii reclaimed 
and forced to yield the necessaries of life at an elevation 
higher than the sunuBit of the highest mountain in Eng- 
land, and in no othfir country in the iforld ^ovdd the in- 
dustry of the poor peasant be so taxediw in this unhappy 
isle of ours. Some of your readers may exclaim, " If the 
holdings of these poor people be so wretched ho wcpuld 
they possibly live and pay rent heretofore f Thereby 
hangs a tale. The poor people live on the scantiest fare 
they biro their children, and in some instances eren 
their wives, to the wealthier fanners; the wagesso earned 
helps to pay the rent. In many cases they possess 
flocks of goats, and owing to the bad harvests 
of the past few years, such as had horses 
were glad to carry timber <rpm the glens of 
th« mountains to Fennoy, diqtant sixteen miles, 
for six shillings per t<m. The temmts cut turf in the 
monntidns and seU it in the towns, others cut heath and 
earn a few pence bv disposing of it, though the produce 
of what they could sell in ax months would not put a 
decent suit of clothes on their backis; others scrape their 
i«nt together by making the commonest of ** sugan" 
chairs, stook, ^., and how the slender earnings of the 
poor people obtain even the necessaries of life for them 
IS a mystery. Some of them are the recipients of out- 
door relief, and there is now prospect of many more I 
fear emling their days in tiie poorhouse. That the 
tenants are not the blackguard, murderous set which 
some would le«d the public to believe may be gathered 
from the following extract from a reply made bv Mr. 
Massy, agent under a former landlord, the Karl of Kings- 
ton, in l§i^ to the tenants on the occasion of their pre- 
senting him with an address and a valuable service of 
?»late. He was then about to sever for ever his connec- 
ion with the Kingston property. The purity of their 
mo^ve is, tiberefor^ unquesuonable. He says—" Many 
a ueepleas night have I had thinking on the sad scenes 
which the necessities of my position, and the watchful- 
ness of a most hostile party, compeUed me to enact. 
The performance of such a painful duty was, however. 
rendered less disagreeable by the patience, order, ana 
excellent conduct of the tenantry— conduct which, for 
the twenty years I am engaged m the management of 
landed propertv, I have never seen Quailed elsewhere, 
and which, under their privations, I consider to be al- 
most miracnious I have ever found Lord 

Kinfprton mofit anxious to assist the wishes of the 
needy. . . . . It is to be supposed that the pass- 
ing of the estates into new hands is not far distant, 
when my connection with yon will be severed ; yet, I 
trnst It will be for the benefit of the tenantry, and 
that the new owners wHl treat them with the forbear- 
ance and generosity to wtiich they are so well entitled 
by their excellent conduct." This is the disinterested 
testimony of a gentleman at the time when the Irish 
people were plunged In the direst misery and distress, 
caused by the ftmilne. 

The learned sergeaQt reminded the jury that Ryan 
bad absolutelvrefujsed Bridge's ofier of compeaBa- 
tlon or any other terms; and as to how Mr Bridge 
was regarded by the tenanta generally on the 
estate, he ihight mention that he (Mr. Bridge) 
does not believe that there was on the estate — save 
some fellow intimidated by Ryan, as Crowe was — a 
siogld person who would lay a fijoger upon him to 
harm him. This Ryan appeared to have been one 
of those who wonld have his own way right or 
wrong. The letter went on : — 

Three years ago Mr. Bridge, accompanied l^ a Mr. 
Walker, " walked" the lands, the result being that the 
rents were raised from fifty toupwards of five hundred per 
ceat. 1 The rents < f some poor creatures, for a miser- 
able eabin of mud and rushes in a mount^n ravine, 
wldcb vras but one shiUing, was raised to twenty-five 
sbUUngB, and in some instances to thirty shillings per 
anninn ; and I doubt if these poor people ever possessed 
together half -a- crown. When tenants expected a de- 
crease the rents were trebled. Many tenants, terrified 
at the Idea of eviction, agreed to pay the increased rent: 
b«t shrewd men consider that they cannot pay that and 
Hva One poor man who had reclaimed his holding, 
appaUed Man advance from je7 to jei2. refused to pay 
the Increase. Bat served with a *< notice toouit,"^he 
|l^d»a ftBd bftd to nU 9R9 9< t|l9 (fo M^ WttMft 09I9* 



posed his whole stock, to make up the advance. On 
offering the advimce to Mr. Bridge ho refused it. saying 
" that he wanted possession of his farm, not rent." 
Similar cases of hardship might be givev. In all about 
fifty-three " notices to quit" have been served. That 
Mr. Bridge is determined to eject these families may be 
gathered from the fact that one of his first acts, on 
being restored to health, was to orter his bai]S9 to de- 
maud possession ot>«uch as had not arranged with him. 
Holy Week was the time selected for such a demand. 
Even to all who submit, leases will not be glvtn, as Mr. 
Buckley reserves to himself the right of converting, at 
any moment, his whole property into one vast preserve. 

Then followed a list of tenants, with the old and 
increased rents, which had appealed in the Cork 
ExaiMner, This talk about converting the whole 
property into a vast preserve was the merest child- 
play and humbug, and one would think it had re- 
ference to some of the 61d kings of England, who 
depopulated a county to convert it into a chase. 
But it was simple nonsense to use such language 
regarding this estate and Mr. Buckley's intentions 
regarding it. He had now to call their attention 
to some of the cases in this list given in the Prtc 
man*8 Journal, 

The Court then adjourned for luncheon. On re- 
suming, 

Sergeant Armstrong said — When his lordship 
adjoumod the court he was calling attention to the 
fact that tiie second liHl displayed the list of in- 
creased rents from 39 in the former Ubel to some 
69 or 70. These were presented vrith the name of 
the tenant, the former rent in one column and Mr. 
Walker's valuation in another column, without the 
slightest reference to the extent of the farms. In no 
one instance was the locality or any special cir- 
cumstances connected with it given ; and having 
done that, no doubt culling those that he thought 
would present the most striking contrast, he thus 
proceeds : — " The thoughtful reader will perceive 
that where the holdings are smallest and the soil 
poorest the increase is most crushing." Now there 
was nothing whatever in this tabulfu* statement to 
indicate anything about the size of the farm, and in 
mountain farms the amount of the rent gave no 
adequate notion at all of the extent ; therefore, 
nothing could be more cruel or un^r than to say, 
" The thoughtful reader will perceive that where 
the holdings are smallest and the soil poorest the 
increase is most crashing** — a gratmtous, wild 
statement, and, in fact, false. Counsel denied that 
in the whole valuation there waa one single act ap- 
proaching injustice or oppression :— 

A list of names three times as long as the above, and 
containing increases equally excesuve, could easily be 

fiven, but for practical purposes the present will suflice. 
t is the general opinion that the rental has been more 
than doubled. Should Mr. Smith feel disposed to visit 
this district I will undertake to guide him through the 
estate over which his nephew is agent, and to show him 
more genuine misery In one hour than he ever beheld in 
his life. The subsbuioe of the above appeared in the 
CorkJBraminer of the 13th inst., and though copied into 
many of the provincial and seme of the metropolitan 
papers, It still remains uncontradicted. Tour readers 
will, therefcHT^Hleside who la more worthy of credence- 
Mr. Bridge's onole or your obedient servant, 

J. 8. Casey. 
Now he would just call attention to a few of these 
aggrieved people, represented as being crushed and 
overwhelmed, in this list. Ho could give dozens, 
but he took them just as they occurred. James 
Maguire, old rent £3 8s.. raised to £10 Os. 5d. 
What was the condition of that man f This waa 

^fi iA thi poTigtyHi^^Mwa bmb receiving out^ooi^ 
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nliel He had 4 milch cows, a three- 
year-old heifer, horses, 4 acres of rje-grass 
and doYer, 2} acres of potatoes, 2 three-year*old 
heifers^ 8 two«year-old heifers on Mr. Buckley's 
Common, and 10 sheep on it; that was the amount 
of actual stock he held. They would then take 
John Casey and Michael Byan. Michael Ryan had 
6 milch cows, 8 heifers, 8 calves, 2 horses, 8 two- 
year-old heifers, 6 sheep, 2 acres of potatoes, IJ 
acres of oats, i an acre of turnips, 2 pigs, 8 fatten- 
ing pigs, 12 store pigs. H« killed pigs for his own 
use, and had a ye^ comfortable farm, and that was 
one of the men so oppressed and struggling. Now 
they woold take Maurice Fitcgerald. This man 
had 8 milch cows, a calf, a jennet, 2 acres of oats, 
H acres of potatoes ; he had a lot of heifers, lately 
gracing on Lord Lismore's land; he had 6 heifers 
and 88 sheep. That would give an idea of his con- 
dition. Terence Murphy had 8 mildb cows and a 
calf, 2 acres of potatoes, an acre of oats, an acre of 
meadowing, and counsel found he was married to 
his third wife, and had a large family by eaeh. 
Now they would take Patrick Kiely. Pat Kiely 
had 8 milch cows, 4 heifers, 2 calves, 18 fattening 
pigs, 4 sows, 23 store pigs, 1} acres of oats, 1 acre 
of potatoes, 1} acres of meadowing. Hiis was, 
counsel understood, the man who said his holding 
was " more fit for Uie home q4the snipe and water- 
fowl than men created to the image of Qod." 
James Hyland^ was another man whose 
name was given in the Fntman*$ Journal and also 
in the Cork Examiner as one of these oppressed 
tenants. He had got 7 milch cows, 4 heifers, a 
horse, 2 acres of oats, 2 acres of potatoes, 1 acre of 
turnips, about an acre of lye grass, 2 three-year-old 
heifers gniang on Mr. Buckle's land, and 2 three- 
vear-old heifers at home ; 5 sheep, and a very com- 
fortable place altogether. Michael Ryan^this was 
another of the men whom " the thoughtful readea 
would perceive on the smallest and poorest soiL 
had the most crushing rent imposed upon him?^ 
As an indication of his state, he had 6 milch cows, 
2 heifers, 8 calves, 2 horses, 8 two-year-old heifers, 
6 shem, 2 acres potatoes, 1| acres oats, half an 
acre of turnips, 1 acre of meadowing, 84 pigs, 12 
store pigs, and he lately sold 8 store pigs for a 
laige sum of money. Timothy Kearney was an- 
other instance. He had 2 acres of potatoes, 1) 
acres oats, 2 acres meadowing, 20 head of cattle, 
including 8 milch cows. These w^re the '' artless 
inhabitants'* residing on the desert, and doomed to 
the most frightful calamity that could befall man 
— ^Uie poorhouse — owing to the machinations of 
Bridge. As counsel had said before, it 
was perfectly monstrous. Patrick Lonergan 
had a well-stocked farm, 4 milch cows, 
2 heifers, a horse, 20 sheep on Mr. Buckley's moun- 
tain, and 12 on a neighbouring one. He gave his 
daughter lately a fortune of £60. The husband 
insisted there was £70 promised to be given. That 
was one of the " artless inhabitants ;" and she also 
got a quantity of bedding that cost^a deid of 
money. William Carroll had a milch cow and a 
horse, a two-year-old heifer, IJ acres of potatoes, 
1 of oats, and his son Pat was a carrier between 
Mitchelstown and Cahir for Bfr. Casey's father. 
Edward Domey had three store pigs, 2 acree of 
meadowipg, 7 other pigs, and 1 acre of potatoes. 
Mich ael Noonan, another of these oppressed 
teiuats, had 4 niteh cowf* 2 heifen^ 9 sbeepi 2 



sows with litters, 1 acre of meadowing, 2 acres po- 
tatoes, and 1 acre oats. Pat Kearney had 8 milcfa 
cows, a donkey, 6 sheep. He got for pigs he sold 
£7 10s. last Sep^^ter, a comfortable rick of turf 
at his house, 1^ Vnt of potatoes, 1} acres oats, 2 
BOWS, and it was believed he had a very nice round 
sum in the bank. It would be wearisome to go 
over these details, but he had given them some 
samples as an instance of the oppresaon. The 

Seat bulk of the tenantry were ready to accept 
r. Walker's valuation, and about 200 leases 
had been actually granted by Mr. Bridge, 
and all those who were willing to take 
leases knew perfectly well they were welcome to 
them. Some of the tenants were dissatisfied, and 
nine of them expressed a wish to sell their interest 
at the re-valuation, and applied as usual to the 
agent. The old rents of these nine tenants amounted 
to £92 18s. What they got or what they were pr<K 
miaed to get for their interest was £774 on the new 
valuation. There was a man named Noonan ; he 
got a lease of 83 years at 27s. 6d. an acre on Mr. 
Walker's valuation. He sold his interest, and at a 
public auction be got £700; and a farm of 40 acres 
held at £40 a year by a man named Loneigan, the 
interest of it was sold for £1,020. These were the 
foundations for the shocking imputations by which 
it has been sought to hunt that man actually to 
death, physically and mentally, to render him un- 
safe in his person, tortured in his mind, agonised 
until the hour came that he would have an oppor- 
tunity of dissipating these lying scandals, and 
'appeal to the last protection of a just man — twelve 
of his fellow-countrymen. The mischief and 
poison of these publicationB was only too apparent 
The result had been to render not only his life in 
jeopardy, but to destroy his peace of mind, and all 
traceable to Ryan, the sole malcontent. The spark 
was put to the train, then the conflagration fol- 
lowed, and these articles w6re (penned 
with that manifest object and purpose, 
for every man must be taken to intend the natural 
consequences of his act. And what was the ten- 
dency and manifest meaning if a man's opera- 
tion indicated his mind ? Was it not to ingratiate 
himself with the common people ? to curry 
favour with the uninformed and simple f to re- 
present himself a public character and benefactor 
of the human species at lai^e, by*putting his 
guilj^ hand to those frightful slanders against an 
unonending gentleman ? And what was t^e conse* 
qnence? On April 29th, 1876, while Mr. Bridge 
was labouring under the consequence of these 
frightful wounds inflicted upon hum, he received 
this letter, dated from the town of Tlpperary-^— 
Mr. Butt said he did not like to interrupt his 
learned friend, but he thought the time had oome 
when he ought to . He knew he was going to read 
threatening letters, and if he would undertake to 
connect Casey with them, he (Mr. Butt) had no 
objection. 

Sergeant Armstrong — I say they show the ten- 
dency of the libel, and go to establish the 
words. I don't say they came from Casey ; I 
don't know whether they did or not 
. Mr. Butt said if Sergeant Armstrong said be 
would make them evidence, he (Mr. Butt) would 
not object. 

Sergeant'Armstrong— Ido say I will make them 
evidenoe^ mid I pren and offiar them upon this 
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j»round — that tliey indicate the publi^ feeling 
larpjoly manufactured and excited by these libels, 

Mr. Butt— The jury are to infer that tf 5y are. 

SergQtuit Arujstrong — The writers of these 
letters understood the libels |k the sense of inu- 
eudo. 

The Lord Chief Justice — But we do not know 
who those writers are. 

Sergeant Armstrong — That is perfectly immate- 
rial. *" ^^ 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.— They might have bV 
"Written by the prosecutor (laughter). 

Sergeant Armstrong— Written by the prose- 
cutor 1 It is a horrible suggestion, and one that 
my learned &iend ought not to make. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C. — It was an illustration of th« 
absurdity ol it. 

Mr. Butt — The fact that any person in the com- 
munity undertook to interpret these libels in a 
particular way is no evidence against us. 

The Lord Chief Justice ruled that the letter 
might be read. 

Sergeant Armstrong said the first letter was 

dated April 29th, from Tipper^ry, and it was — 

Bridge,' leave, leave, leave, or if you don't we'll face 
you and yonr body guard, in the face of God and man if 
ft were Id the chambers of Gultee Caatle in the noonday, 
we will nu( leave until your body will be cold and your 
soul iu hell with your miutter. Hylaud got the same 
warning and ridicolcd it, let yon ridicule it if yon like,it 
is th«^ last, and if rejected will prove fatal— Your at- 
tempted assassin. 

' On May 31st he got the second letter, dated from 

Dublin : — 

Sir— You for the second time have escaped being shot, 
and your private and public driver (Uylaud), the igno- 
rant, despairing tool, suffered loss of life thruugh your 
means. Had you shown common humanity towards the 
miserable tenants under your iron tyrannical sway, over- 
rented, taxed, poor serfs, recipients of out-door relief, to 
meet the rent gales, you'd not be at present under the 
doctor's care, nor protected by an auxiliary burrocks and 
police at yonr castle. Let me assure you, sir, that if you 
change not your policy towards the tenantry, iu exercis- 
ing justice instead of rack-renting the wi etched toilers, 
your life insurance would be on a very heavy premium, 
and in defiance of all your lifeguards you will oe still in 
imminent danger, kept as prisoner amongst an outraged, 
legally-plunderea race by right owners of the soil that 
you have been grinding down to utter ruin. Then, for 
the sake of peace, your own respect, aud that of Mr 
Buckley's, relent timely, aud cease from spreading the 
flame of discontent between landlord and tenant through- 
out the landy»and give a bright public example to other 
agents to do likewise. The time is approaching, KJr, 
when the English aud Irish land reformers may canse the 
milliana of acres to be taken fioiu the few lauiied pro- 
prietora turning the island into a bullock pasture while 
evicting man — for junt comi)eusation — by (Jo- 
vemment, and divided among the cultivators. 
If you and Mr. Buckley would timely aud seriously 
reflect on this contemplated reiorm, as in Belgium, 
France; &c., yon might bo prudently inspired to abate 
instead of raising or doubling the rents on your immense 
tract of country, which generous act would bo hailed by 
the poor oocupants with joy, and you'd be released from 
your home prison; no longer requiring any giiard but a 
contented, grateful tenantry. You must know now that 
murdering tenants by wholesale, in driving them from 
the home of their ancestors by high rents and taxes,' is 
not the way to win their affection, but on the contrary 
to increase their hati-ed. Another wordfromthe stranger. 
Show noble revenge towards Crowe. Bear in mlud that 
if he had ftred at you, he would never have done so 
without gr^t cause. Ask yonrsclf have yon been a 
kind considerate agent, and fear the reply of your con- 
adence. AJury may acquit or find him guilty. Should 
he be transported or hanged, another may take his 
vlUce ; twill but increase the rancorous relations be- 
iwaenlaiidowiiers and tenants, causing the smouldering 



embers to burst ont in a volcano, ard will do you no 
gco^i while increasing your danger in Ireland. Hopnig 
for your recovery, if this distant struiigu ciiUrso Vh) tai- 
ried ont ere the 12tli hour (when ituiay be too latf) in a 
manly Christian Kpirit, as a thanksgivins offering to God 
for j-our escape, 

A Peace-maker and a Truth-teller. 

On the 19th June, 1876, he got a letter he-wUd 
"Southern Seaside," wherever that was: — 

Mr. Britlgo, you villain, you infern.kl devil 

Mr. Butt — Jhere i^ no inueudu that we meiiut 
that (laughter). 

Sergeant Aimatrong — Now, I would thank my 
learned friend not to be frivoloua ou eo serious a 
ca«e. Reserve your frivolity for another point. 

Mr. Butt — Do you really think the reading of 
these letters ought to go on ? 

The Lord Chief Justice — I don't think it 
ought. 

Sergeant Armstrong said he would bow to his 
lordship's decision. He would ask the jury to 
find that the letters in the Examiner and Freeman 
were clear libels, and his lordship would define to 
them what a libel was. They knew themselves 
what WHS derogatory and disparaging, hurtful to 
his character, and offensive to his feelings, pub- 
lished to the world, malicious and \iithout libel. 
There were parts of the counts for theproEe- 
cution thoroughly uncovered by the special 
defences. The fourth defence, which wa3 
to the fourth and' fifth counts, excluded the 
meaning attached to the inuendo, and the 
Freanan's Journal count was also pleaded to 
excluding the meaning that Crowe was morally 
justified in shooting Mr. Bridge. If this was the 
real meaning, and the jury found so, it followed 
that portion of the counts were thoroughly with- 
out defence. Under these circunoibtanoes he con- 
fidently left to them the decision on the facts. 

Mr. Heron, Q.C, put in evidence the Cork Exo' 
miner of April IStJi, 1876, and the Freeman's 
Journal of April 27th, 1876, containing the libels. 
Mr, Joseph James Walker, examined by Mr. 
Heron. — Mr. Walker, I believe you reside at Bel- 
field, iu the King's County ? Yes. 

Have you been for over 30 years a land agent 
and practical farmer ? Yes. 

Now, during that time have you adjusted rents 
and valued large estates ? Yes. 

Aud have you had great experience in such valu- 
atioa ? I had. 

Can you mention shortly what large estates you 
have valued ? Well, I valued the Limerick and 
Southern Tipperary, and portion of the Northern 
Tipperary, part of the Portarlingfeon estates prior 
to their sale in the Landed Estates Court, with a 
view to the granting of leases. 

And on your valuation were a great number of 
leases given to the tenants ? Yes, about 120 leases, 
I think. 

I believe, Mr. Walker, you are a magistrate of 
the county ? Yes. 

And were those accepted cheerfully by the 
tenants f I heard no complaint. 

What were the terms of those leases t Thirty- 
one years. 

Lord Chief Justice— When was this? In 185 i 
and 1855, 1 think, my lord. 

Mr. Heron — Now, are you yourself also a farmer? 
lam, 
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About how much land T At present I am farm- 
ing about 900 statute acres. ^ 

And you have hod great experience in fanning ? 
Yes. 

Do you xemember in June, 1873, receiving a 
letter from Mr. Bridge, and in consequence of 
which did you go to Mountain Lodge, near 
Mitchelfitown ? 

Mr. W. O'Brien — Have you got that letter ? 
No. 

Mr. Heron — Have you made search for it ? No, 
because I knew I destroyed it at once ; it was a 
letter of no consequence, merely asking me to value 
the estate. 

Mr. W, O'Brien —I beg your pardon 

Mr. Heron — Mr. Butt is here conducting the 
oase. 

Mr. W. O'Brien — You have no right to draw the 
distinction ; it is quite wrong. I am to cross- 
examine the witness. 

Mr. Heron — Before this letter were you per- 
sonally acquainted wiUi Mr. Buckley or Mr 
Bridge ? No. 

And I suppose you had no connection in busi- 
ness with them ? Nene whatever. 

Did you then go to Mountain Lodge, near 
Mitdielstown f Yes. 

Was that in the month of June, 1873 ? Yes. 

Did you see Mr. Bridge there ? Yes. 

Did he give you any instructions about the 
valuation of the estate! He said I should act 
upon the Uve-and-let live principle. 

Was that in making the valuation ? Yes. 

Did you consent to make the valuation ? Yes. 

Well, now, go on to the full instructionB. That 
I should make ample allowance for all waste land 
whether that waste was created by the' tenant or 
his predecessor in possession. Recent improve- 
ments were not to be valued, improvementa made 
by the tenant, and that farm buildings or dwelUng- 
inghouses were not to be valued. 

Were you to report anything about drainage f 
Yes. I was to see and point out any land that was 
in want of drainage, and report upon it as the 
Undlord was willing to advance money for the pur- 
pose of draining, charging the tenant five per cent, 
interest upon rae outlay. 

Was that the current rate of interest! It 
■was. 

On what day did you enter on the valuation ? 
The 18th July, 1873. 

Now, did you get any instructions as to the full 
letting value— how you woto to estimate it ! That 
I was not to be excessive — that I was to make a 
moderate valuation. 

Where did you reside during Uie valuation ? I 
resided in the house of one of the tenants, an 
Englishman. 

How^ong were you engaged in the valuation ? 
Three months. 

Did Mr. Bridge furnish you with the old rental ? 
Yes. 

And have you it here ? Yes. 

While the ^ valuatiou was in progress did Mr 
Bridge ever accompany you over a single farm, or 
ever walk the estate witL you ? Never ; not for 
an hour or a minute. 

Did you ever, in a single instance, consult^him 
as to valuation ? Never. 

Did he ever interf«r» with your valoationff 



Never, to my knowledge; never while I was 
valding. 

Did you ever inform him of the valuation you 
wore putting upon any farm until you sent in your 
final, report f. Never, 

Now, during the valuation did you keep a field 
book ? I did. 

Have you still your original general notes f 
Yes ; some of them are almost illegible, I must 
say. . 

But did you copy them accurately while they 
were still legible ? Yes. 

And have you a copy of them ? The original 
copy I made I gave to Mr. Bridge, but I have an 
accurate copy here. 

■Now*, during your valuation were you attended 
by the estate baiUffs ? I was. 

How did they assist you ? Merely pointing out 
and introducing me to the tenants. 

Were the boundaries pointed out to you ? Yea, 
pointing out the boundaries of the farms. 

As you went over each farm was the tenant with 
you ? Yes, as a rule. 

And was the soil dug up on each farm for you 
to inspect ? Yes. 

What did you do as regards the soil ? I ex« 
amined the soil — the depth of it. 

I As regards the tenant, what soil did you ask 
him to show you ? 1 asked him to show me the 
worst of his land, and leave it to me to find out 
the best. 

On what terms were you with the tenants dur- 
ing the valuation ? Very friendly indeed. They 
always welcomed me, saying, ** The valuation wo 
were threatened with for the last five-and-thirty 
years has come at last." Very many of them said 
that to me. 

Now, in arranging for what you allowed for 
waste, roads, &a, did you come to an agreement 
with the tenant in every case ? Always, when I 
found the tenant at home. 

Did you and the tenants generally agree as to 
this allowance ? We did always. 

Now, as regards the occupiers of the mountainous 
lots, did you inform, the tenants what valuation 
you were putting on the mountain ? I did, as a 
rule. Where I found mountainous lots I told them 
that upon pure healthy mountain I was putting 
one shilling the Irish acre per annum. 

WeU, iu other instances ? Where grass was 
mixed with heath, that I was putting on a higher 
valuation. 

Now, did you find in many instances a lot sub- 
let at a higher valuation than what you put on 
them? Iikd. 

In many instances ? In some instances. 

Now, will you take your report^ and tell us how 
many tenancies you valued ? 512. 

What was the rental on those tenancies as fur* 
nished to you by Mr. Bridge f £4,160 in round 
numbers. 

What was your valuation ? £5,477. 

Then, as regards the poor rate and county cess ? 
Half the county cess heretofore paid by the tenant 
in full to be allowed by the landlord. 

For the future, as « new arrangement ? Such 
being the provision in the Land BiU. 

How much was the county cess ? I calculated 
the county cess at 6 per cent., that that would be 
the allowinoo. Thu oounty omi to b« «U9WmI io 
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Oie tenants would be about £276 > Then W^. 
Bridge would have to pay on boldingB rated under 
£4 the amount of the cess in f uU. That would be 
about jeSO, more or less, eccordiDg to my calcula- 

^^'xiien what was the net? The net, deducting 
tbat £50, would by £1,046 increase. 

Increase on ? On £4,160. u *. 

Making the new rent receivable ! It wa« about 
£1.000 net increase. / . 

Now. Mr. Walker, when you put that increase 
on the land, did you honestly value on the hve- 
and-let-Uve principle I I did, to the best of my 

^"wUhout^any interference from Mr. Bridge? 
Without any interference whatever. 

Did he give you any assistance whatever except 
f urniBbing you with rentals and maps sometunes ? 
Except explaining discrepancies m the surveys. 1 
had to consult him as regards discrepancies m the 

Only as regards quantities ? Only that. 
Did you ever allow yourself to be influenced m 
any way as regards value by him or his opmions ? 

T want you now to refer to the old wntal. You 
have seen the list of tenants as published by Mr. 
Casey in both the Bxaminer and the Freeman I 
Not the Examiner^l saw it in the Freetmn. 

Well, the Freeman has more. Now, do you 
know the case that is put first on the hst^the case 
of Patrick M*Namara. whose rent is raised from 
£3 68. to £17 128. ? Tee. 

Turn to your report on his case. You have given 
in each case a description of the land and observa- 
tions showing why the rent should be raised ? 

Yes 

Now you may look at the case of M*Namara in 
the townland of Camgeen ? Mr. Bridge returned 
the contents of his farm to me at 18 Irish aca-es 
18r or2r. On tracing the boundanes of his holding 
with the Landed Estates Court map which 1 had 
I found he had considerably more land, and that 
the extent of his farm was 58 Irish acres mstead 

(IS 

^ Did you speak to Pat M*Namara about this ? I 
did ; I called his attention to it. 

What did you say to him! I told him he had 
40 acres of land which he appeared to be paying 
no rent for, and that I should value it. 

What did he say then ? He said that would be 
a hardship. I then asked him would he give up the 
land for which he was not paying rent He said 
that, too, would be a hardship, because some years 
before he had paid £60 for it to a former tenant. 
I told him that if he surrendered it I would gua- 
rantee that Mr. Bridge would pa^ hun that £00. 
lie then said he would be losing the interest upon 
that £60, for, I think he said, eleven years, and that 
that would be a hardship (laughter). I then pro- 
miaed I would suggest to Mr. Bridge his paying him 
the interest on the £60 if he surrendered the farm. 
He said he would not do that, and I then told him 
1 should put a value on the entire farm, which I 

Then you did put a value on the 58 Irish acres 

of £17 68. 3d f I did. ,,,,,,, Tf.,«^ 

Now how many head of cattle had he ? J found 

14 head of cattle 911 ^^ ^«*""* 



Was it otherwise stated? I could see none but 
14 head of cattle. 

Now, Mr. Walker, was that a fair rent to put on 
58 acres ? I think 14 head of cattio should leave a 
yearly profit of £6 each, that would be £70 ; and 
I did not think £8 6s. a fair proportion to give 
to the landlord out of £70. , . j - 

The Lord Chief Justice— You say that each head 
of cattie was worth £5 a year I 

Witness— That that should be a fair average 

profit, . « •• - 

Examination continued— Now, m your opi- 
nion, could a much higher rent be obtained for 
thatfarm? Well, I thmk so. I thought so at the 

Now, while we are on Carrigeen, I will ask you to 
tell me what the former rental of it was, "nd what 
rent you put on it, and on what acreage f The old 
rent of Carrigeen, as given to me, was £95 8s. 2d. I 
put upon it £204 4s. . . ,:. uu * 

What is the Poor-law valuation ? I don t know. 

Upon how many acres ! On 535 Irish acres, 
somewhere over 700 statute acres. 

And on how many tenants ? 88, 

Now, in your opinion, was that a fair and reason- 
able rent for them to pay ? I believe it was. 

Now turn to the townland of Bamahown. What 
was the old rental of Bamahown ? The rent given 
to me by Mr. Bridge wa8£162 lOs. Id. InrefOTence 
to -Carrigeen, I ahould have remarked that the 
county cess was to be allowed out of the £204 48. 

Mr. Butt— Half of the county cess. 

Witness— In many instances the whole, where 
the holdings were under £4 valuation. 

Mr Heron— What is your deduction for county 
cess as regards Carrigeen ? At least £10, assum- 
ing that all the holdinga in Camgeen were valued 

Well as to Bamahown, the old rental waa £162 
98. Id. * What is your new valuation ? £176 28. 

And what allowance is there for county cess out 
of that ? It would be about £8 16s., assunung 
that all the holdmgs were valued over £4. 

The Lord Chief Justice— You mean that is what 
the tenants escape ? The tenant escapes 5 per 
cent, on the county cess, which ho had to pay pnor 
to the valuation in full. 

On how many tenants ? Nineteen. 

What was the gross average of Barnahown ? 439 
Irish acres, equivalent to close upon 700 sUtute 

• Now go to the second name on the list furnished 
to the Freman^John M'Namaw, of Knockn*- 
Bcraw; his rent was raised from £5 18s to £13 18s ? 

Yes 
How many acres had he ? Fiftv-one acres Irish, 

Mr. Bridge's return to me W88 only 47. 

What was the quahty of his land ? Well, I 

fcund a feir soU. I describe it here as 16 acres of 

arable pasture, fair soU, at 10s.; 10 Irish acres 

grassy mountain pasture, at 5s. ; heathy pasture, 

25 acres, at 2s. 6d. . »^ , . , .j. i j t 

Have you noted what stock he had on the land T 

No 
In most of the instances you do not quote the 

stock t No. ^ .. ^ M. • 

Now was that a fair rent for that mwi to pay I 

I thought so. , 

And 1)hinl^ po bUU ? Yes, ,^j 
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Wag he with you when you were making this 
valuation f I am not sure be was. II not he was 
represented by one of his neighbours. I could not 
swear that he was there. 

Now go to James Maguire, of Carrigeen ; how 
many acres had he I 28a 2r 20p, Irish. 

It is always Irish acres ? All Irish. 

lYhat was his old rent t £3 8s 8d, as given 
tome. 

Tell how vou put an increased value on f Upon 
11 acres arable and pasture I put 108 an acre; 
upon two acres of rushy pasture, lOs ; upon 10 
acres heath, 2s an acre. 

Have you any observation as regards the quality 
of the limd ? No, I have no observation here. 

The next is James Murphy, of Eqocknagaltee; 
what was his acreage ? His acreage was 27a 2r 
• lip. 

His old rent ! £4 7a id. 

Tell tiie principle on which you raised it. The 
original valuation was £18 13s, and subsequently 
it was reduced to £11 19s. 

The Lord Chief Justice — The old rent is put 
down in the list at £3. 

Witnes»^-That is inaccurate. £4 7s 4d is his 
original rent, and it has been raised to £11 19s. 
Onginally the new* valuation was £13 13s, but on 
going over my notes I found a clerical error, 
whidi reduced nis rent from £13 138 to £11 193. 

Describe what his land was ! Black soil, with 
soft subsoil, sandy and wet, 10 acres, at 15s an 
acre ; good pasture, heathy and grassy, Jt7a 3r 
lip, at 5s an acre. 

Now, the next ii Jel^Jfaguire, of Carrigeen ; 
what was his origin^4i||ptl His original rent was 
£i 18s., I think. ^ " 

What did you raise it to ? £10 58. 6d. 

Now, describe what was the n^ure of that land? 
Reclaimed mountain, 12a 2r, at iSs ; inferior ditto 
reclaimed, 3a 2r« at 10s an acre ; mountain pas- 
ture, 2a 2r, at 5s ; heath, 8a 8r 38p, at 2s an acre- 
total, 22a Ir 38p. 

Next is Mrs. Fennell, of Cooladerryl 2a 8r 
was her gross amount. , 

Is Cooladerry mountdn or low land? Low 
land. The description I gave of her soil hexe is 
very deep rich soil, valued at 85b. an acre. 

Now, where is Cooladerry as regards the mounr 
tain ; how near is it ? It is about three or four 
miles from the mountain. 

Is the townland of Cooladerry close to Bally- 

r>reen ? It is about two miles from Ballyporeen, 
think. 
^ Was that bind well worth Sjs. an acre ? Well 
worth it, iff my judgment; no waste on it that I 
could see; deep, rich soil. 

Mr. O'Biien, Q.C. — What was the rent on her 
raited to? 

Witness^To £4 16b 3d from £2 2s, subsequently 
reduced, I think, by Mr. Bridge. 

Now, John Casey, Coolas^rranroe ? I find him 
with 2la 3r 17p described thus : rich pasture, 
la 8r, at 18s ; middlinfi^ do, 7a Ir, at 128 ; inferior, 
2a 2r, at 10s ; grassy and nK)untainy, 6a 8r, at 5s ; 
glen, 1 acre, at 58; heathy pasture, 2a 2r 17p, at 2s. 

What is the total increase then ? £9 78 3d was 
the valuation. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C. — What was the former rent ? 

Witness— £8 19s 4d. 

Mr. Heron— The next name on the list is AQc^uel 



Byan, which is a mistake for Michael Regan, who 
appear» further down with exactly the same figures^ 
that is a double entry against Mr. Bridge. 'Hiis is 
in the townland of Skeehanrinka, What was hia 
original rent ? It was £5 9s. 6d. 

How much land had he ? 46a. Or. 2p. 
Is that a mountain farm ? Yes. 
How many acres of profitable land had he? Qood, 
sound mountain land, 4 acres at 208. an acre ; 
same, some waste, with rocks, 10a. 2r., at 158.; 
grassy mountain pasture, 31a. 2r. 21 p., at 28. 6d. 

TeU the amount of the increaae ? £15 16s. 8d. 
is the new rent. It was £5 9s. 6d. before. 
The next b Darby Nash of Skeehanaiinka ? 
The Lord Chief Justice — Are we going into all 
of these tenancies ? 

Mr. Heron — Not aU ; as soon as your lordship 
thinks it is suffidentlv explained the way. Mr. 
Walker has made his valuation I shall cease. What 
was Darby Nash's original rent ? It was lOs., and 
the valuation is £1 lOs. I did not value his house. 
I valued his one acre of ground at SOs. 

Now, take Mrs. Sheehy,of Cooladerry ? She had 
two holdings ; one of 28 acres and another of over 
14 acres, altogether 42a. Ir. 5p. 

That is in Cooladerry, a long way from the moun«> 
tain ? Tes. 

What was her old rent ? On both heldings her 
old rent was £47 17s. 8d. 

What did you raise it to ? I raised it to £59 
5s. 

How many acres of arable land had she between 
the two? AHl arable. I allowed la. Ir. 5p. for 
waste for roads, and put down 11 acres at 35b.; 12 
acres at 80s.; 8 acres at 35s. ; and 10 acres at 24b. 

You. see the case of John Finn, of Skeehana- 
rinka. The rent is put down at £5 15s. What 
was it originally ? It was originally £11 lis. lOd. 
And what did you raise it to ? To £17 178. 6d. 
Look at the case of Patk. Slattery, of Skeehana- 
rinka. What was his original rent ? It was £18 
158., it appears. 

It is put down in the printed list as £10 7s. ? 
Tes. The rent was £18 15s. There was no per* 
ceptible increase In the value of his holding when 
county oesa was allowed. 

The Lord Chief Justice — I see here one case of 
a man named Tiemey or Kearney. What about 
that? 

Witness— Tim Kearney. His rent was raised to 
£17 10s. 

Mr. Heron— Where was his land ? At Coolgar- 
ronrow. 

What was the increase? From £5 12s. to 
£17 158. 
How much did he hold ? Sixty-five Irish acres. 
What was he paying for it ? £5 128. 6d. 
Explain on what principle you made the in- 
crease ? It was composed of mountain soil, with 
red subsoil, 22 acres, at 10s. ; coarse moist pas- 
ture, 9 acres, at Ss. ; mountain pasture, very grassy, ~ 
34 acres, at 2s. 6d. 

And was that a fair and reasonable valuation ? I 
qelieved it to be so, and still believe it to be so. 

Now, what was the general system of farming 
among the tenants whose holdings you- valued ? 
Well, I must say they were a very bard- working 
people, a most industrious people; but I think 
they had a bad system — ^they were backward iu 
their knowledge of farming, in my judgment. 
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How did ihej appear to be-off m compared witli 
other tenants in mountain districta of the same 
kind ? I should say they were well off, and, as I 
have said, induutriou?. 

What sort of oatUe had they ? Very good cattle 
on a considerable portion of the estate. I have 
seen very good hea^ dairy cattle on it, as good as 
I have seen on good lands in the county Lime- 
rick. 

What was the total acreage you valued on the , 
'whole estate ? 7,411 Irish acres, I think--equal 
to 11,000 English. 

How much of it was mountain and how much 
lowland ? I could not teir— at least without taking 
a great deal of trouble. 

On a good deal of the land you valued did you 
see these heavy dairy cattle ? I did, particularly 
on tht* low lands ; a smaller class of cattle I saw 
on the high lands. 

Did any of the tenants ever tell you they were 
on out-door relief I No. 

Mr. Butt — ^This u not evidence. 

Mr. Heron — If you object, then I won't press it. 
Did you know oi^ny instance of Mr. Bridge lower- 
ing the valuation from what it previously was ? I 
did. 

The Lord Chief Justice— Redudng the former 
rentAl ? Yes, particularly in the towuland of Bar- 
rainhttwn. A tenant was complaining that it was 
too dear. I walked over the farm, and considered 
the rent was too dear, and the rent was reduced. 
In one case the rent was reduced from 4^40 19s lOd 
to £34, with county cess ; in another from 
£27 188 6d to £25. In one case Bridge consented 
to a reduction, though there was a lease against it. 



He said he did not wish any teiuint to bd ptying 
too much. 

Mr. Heron — Can you give details explanatory 
of the increase in all the other cases similar to 
those you have already given ? Yes ; in every 
cane, small and large. 

That is your report to Bridge ? It is a cof>y of it 

It was made independently ? Perfectly so. 

Then did you in every case state what I may 
take the liberty of calling your reasons for the 
increase of rent as regards the deaori{tion of the 
land ? Yes. 

And in every way surveying or eeeiog the true 
amount he had in poaaession ? Yes. In every 
case where I found the tenant at home I told him 
the amount of land surveyed, and I made a per- 
fectly fair valuation to the best of my ability, 
seeing whether he was charged for too much or too 
little. 

During this time you say you were on friendly 
terms with the tenants? Xlways. We were always 
laughing and joking. 

Did you ever make use <if an insulting observa- 
tion to them ? Never — I never used any observa- 
tion that could insult any man. 

Or did any tenant ever express anger or disaa-, 
tisf action with you in the slightest degree ? Never, 
except in one case — the case of a man who b dead. 
He followed me 

Mr. Heron — He is dead, you say ? Yes, he is 
dead. ^ 

We won't say anything about him. 

This concluded the d^ect examination of the 
witness, and 

The court adjoumed^. 



THIRD DAY— November 29. 




The Court resumed the hearing of the case at 
11 o'clock. 

Mr. Joseph Walker was called and took his seat 
on the table. Before proceeding with his evidence 
he said — I wish, with your lordship's permission, 
to make an explanation with reference to a miS' 
take I inadvertently fell into yesterday in my evi- 
dence. I stated in reference to the heath moun- 
tains I told all the tenants that they were to pay a 
rent of Is. an acre. Well, that merely had refe- 
rence to the southern mountains, the mountains 
south of the Galtees; and upon going upon the 
Qrdtee Mountains we told the tenants there I was 
to put 2s. on them, because the surface was much 
deeper, although the southern mountains were 
more profitable for the purpose of cultivation. 

A discussion followed as to the reception of Mr. 
Walker's report on the difTereot tenancies. 

Mr. Butt was willing that the report should be 
referred to, but there might be something in the 
book which they had not seen. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Brien, Q.C. — Now, Mr. 
Walker, in reference to this last statement you made 
here, this correction of your mistake yesterday 
—you say the Is. an acre was only to apply to the 
southern mountains ? Yes. 

And you f^t 2s. and 28. 6d. upon all the rest ? 
Yes. 

Now did you state yesterday that the direction 
was, or your resolutivn was, to put Is. an Irish 



acre upon purely heathy mountains ? Purely 
heathy mountains ; and before leaving the table 
yesterday evening I recollected the mistake I had 
made without my memory being refreshed by any 
counsel for Mr. Bridge.- 

See, sir, I don't ask you that question at all. 
Did you, in the course of any instances that you 
mentioned yesterday, find any heathy mountains 
at all? I did. 

Did you mention any case yesterday in the de- 
tailed evidence you gave where you put Is. an acre 
on any land ? There were the Qaltee range, as well 
as I recoUectb 

What were tbo instances in which you put Is. 
an acre? Any case that might be brought before 
my notice by Mr. Heron in which I put Is. an 
acre was on the southern mountains. 

But you did not mention any ? I do not say that 
I did, but any case Mr. Heron might have asked me 
about. 

The Lord Chief Justice — My impression was that 
he had put Is. 

Mr. O'Brien — I do not think so. 

The Lord Chief Justice — He said, I think, that on 
hilly mountains, whereon there was no grass, he 
pot Is. an acre. 

Mr. O'Brien — That was a statement of the prac- 
tice on which he acted, but in the specific instances 
he mentioned no case in which Is. an acre was the 
sum. 
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The Witness— I made a statemeiit yesterday 
geQerally, not borne out in fact^ and asked to be 
allowed to explain it. There is how it is. 

Not borne out by facte! Tes, made inadver- 
tently. 

The Jjord Chief Justice— You said that as a gene- 
ral rule you put one shilling an acre on what was 
bare heath. He was examined as to certain 
tenants in detail, in none of which there was one 
shilling mentioned, but there was no inconsistency. 

Mr. O'Brien — Tou made an affidavit in the ap- 
plication for liberty to file this criminal infomilk- 
tion ¥ Tes ; I did. 

And you have the terms of it well in your recol- 
lection ? No ; I have not. I don't think I read 
it since I made it. 

Tou read it then ? I did. 

Tou read the one made by Bridge ! I don't 
think I did. 

Mr. O'Brien read the two statements. 

Was that affidavit of yours copied in any way 
from any affidavit or statement of Bridge's ? Not 
that I know of. 

Or was Bridge's oopied from yoUrs I I cannot 
say. I wrote my own affidavit in my own hand- 
writing. 

Did you find the words " even though created 
by the tenant or predecessor in possession" ? I 
put these words in myself. 

Where did you find them ? I found them in my 
own head myself. 

It is very like the form of the Land Act 

n.e Lord Cbief Justice — Mr. O'Brien's object 




.phs in the affidavits of 
are the same. 
calf and come from the 



is to show that the 
Mr. Bridge and 

Mr. O'Brien— , 
same origin* ^^^ 

Can you tell liMRere Mr. Bridge got those 
very same words ? I could not tell iniere he got 
them. 

Now, you say that you were instructed originally 
by a letter from IJr, Bridge to make this valua- 
tion f Not by letter ; I was asked by Mr. Bridge 
would I undertake it. I was not instructed by 
letter. I did not say so. I received a letter from 
Mr. Bridge asking me would I undertake thp valu- 
ation. 

Is not that saying that you first communicated 
by letter wiUi Mr, Bridge i Mr. Bridge communi- 
cated with me — a very short letter — in these 
terms—"— 

Were you right in the statement you made one 
moment ago that he did not ask you by letter ? 
He did . not give me instructions by letter. He 
asked me by letter would I do it ; that is not in- 
structing me. 

What became of the letter in which he asked 
you to undertake the valuatien ? I really cannot 
tell ; it was a letter of no importance in the woi Id 
to me or anybody ( Ise — enclosing bis card to me 
as an introduction. 

It is of very great importance in this case I can 
tell you. You said yesterday you destroyed it ? 
It went into the wastepaper basket, the same as 
all other letters that are of no importance to me. 

Have you any distinct recollection of destroy- 
ing that letter ? None wbhtever, except throwing 
it into the wastepaper basket^ the same as any 
other unimportant one. 

IHd that letter ooatain any reference to tbe 



terms of your remui^ration f None whatever. 

I suppose this was not a gratuitous valuation ? 
It was not a gratuitous valuation. 

The terms of your remuneration were settled 
orally ? They were fixed in an interview with Mr. 
Bridge at Galtee Castle, when I went to see him 
tiiere. 

And might I ask you what were these terms ? 
2} per c^t. upon the valuation, my expenses 
being paid. 
Upon your valuation ! Tes. 
Now I see a statement of your affidavit, " That 
I should value the tenants' improvements made 
within five years at a nominal figure." You acted 
upon that I presume V 1 did, to the best of my 
judgment. 

In excluding from your . consideration in this 
valuation the improvements, you confined yourself 
to the limit of five years before the valuation was 
made f I did, as fsu" as the tenant informed me of 
the length of time the improvements were made, 
relying on the tenant's information. 

And any improvements made outside of five 
years you took into account in the increase of rent ! 
I did. 

Tou stated yesterday that you were in commu- 
nication with the tenants as to the acreage of their 
lands and the waste upon roads : was your commu- 
nication with the tenants confined to these sub- 
jects ? Tes. ♦ 

And I assume that any other investigation 
affecting the amount of rent you were about to 
put upon these lands was carried out with such 
materials as you possessed from other sources ? 
From the informaUon supplied me by the tenants 
alone ; they showed me their holdings, and I went 
upon each field. 

Did you investigate the history and condition of 
these lands, and the improvements upon them, in 
connection with the tenants, and aided by their 
vidence ? I asked the tenants when they were 
made. 

Upon your oath I ask you to name any one of 
the tenants^! I cannot specify anyone in parti- 
cular, but as a rule I asked the question. 

Lord Chief Justice — Do I understand, Mr. 
Walker, that you inquired from each tenant as to 
the date of any improvement ¥ I did, my lord. 

And that you took his statement as true ! I 
did, my lord ; I relied upon it as true, very fre- 
quently stating the improv^nents were made many 
years ago. 

Mr, O'Brien — Now, Mr. Walker, you were asked 
a question yesterday — the very last you were 
asked — as to whether you insulted any tenant upon 
the occasion of your valuation ! I never insulted 
any tenant. 

You say that when you went to this place to 
make this valuation you went to stop with some 
Englishman who resided there. What was his 
name ? Holywell. 

Did Mr. Bridge indicate to you with whom you 
were to reside ? Mr. Bridge had lodgings pre- 
pared for me there, because it was a centnd posi- 
tion. 

Is he a tenant upon the estate ? He is a 
tenantyupon the estate, having a lease, upon whose 
holding I was not to value. _ 

Did you in fact value any lands at all held under 
lease l^esidee two ij;i9tanoes you meutione4» one 
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b«ixig M'Craith t Ko, it wa« not M^Cralth. On 
referring to the rental which Mr. Butt had in his 
hand >e8terday I find it was not M'Craith. I think 
it was a person natiied Teeny. I reduced one hold- 
ing that M'Craith had yearly £5 or more. 

You were wrong in that ; now tell me — I will 
take M'Craith aa you made a reduction U|x>n his 
holding — Do you know from your own know- 
ledge that proceedings have been taken to eject 
M'Craith for non*payment of the reduced rent ? 
I know nothing about it. There were holdings 
upon that part of the estate that the tenants said 
were undei^ oM leases the lives of which were in 
America. X valued some of them and others I did 
not. 

Do you know the reason you were to value the 
interests of men who held under lease ? Was it with 
the view to increase the rents ? I suppose it was 
to either increase or lower the rents. 

The rents could not be increased upon those 
who had leases ? Certainly not. 

Why did yuu value those lands held under 
leaBe ? Becaube Mr. Bridge asked me to do it. 

And did Mr. Bi idge tell you upon any occasion 
in connection with any of those leases that the 
lives under which they were held were in Ame- 
rica ? He said they were said to be in America, 
and I recollect I think it was two cases that Mr. 
Bridge, within the last week, called my attention 
to. - 

I am not speaking of Inst week. How did you 
come to know from Mr. Bridge that he intended to 
proceed for the recovery of these lands held under 
leases the lives of which were in America ! I un- 
derstood from Mr. Biidge that if the leases had 
run out he intended to re#over the lands and let 
them to the tenants. 

Now you knew, as I said already, what it was 
you were asked about yesterday, when you were 
asked did you insult anyone ? Yes. 

You know this man Kiely; he was a tenant upon 
the estate. Did he make any such statement as this 
to you upon the occasion of the valuation — '' You 
must be here to raise the rents — what will we do 
ivith our children if you raise the rents/' and that 
▼ou answered, ** Why did you get them V* I 
Lave not the slightest recollection of using such an 
expression. 

Have you any recollection of this man when 
you, as it is said, made this curious observation, 
saying, *' That is a question against nature ?'* 
Not that I recollect. I have not the slightest re- 
collection. If the thing occurred it was in a jocu- 
lar manner. Jokes were constantly passing be- 
tween them and me. . 

Have you ever heard of that celebrated joke 
called the " black joke ?" No ; perhaps you will 
tell me. . 
I think the jokes were of that kind ? Perhaps 

BO. 

Will you now swear that you did not make use 
of the observation ? I say I have no recollection 
of it. 

You referred to thd case of a Patrick Slattery, 
whote rent you raised. You said it was nominally 
raised ? Yes. 

You said you raised the rent of Patrick Slattery 
which was inaccurately given at £10, that the ori- 
ginal rent oyght to be £18 a year, and that you 
made a nominal increase to £21 f I remember that. 



I said that when the connty oess was deducted 
from it, it would be a nominal rise from £18 ISs. to 
£21. 

Look at this document (paper handed to witness). 
That is not in my handwriting. I never saw it. 

It is dated 2nd February, 1874, and is a letter or 
notice to Mr. Patrick Slattery from Patten S. 
Bridge. 

Sergeant Armstrong objected to its reception, 
the witness having sworn he knew nothing about it. 

The objection was overruled. 

Mr. O'Brien read the notice, which was to the 
eflfect — " To Patrick Slattery. I beg to inform you 
that the rent of your farm in Skeenariuka, which is 
now £10 7a,, will be £21 a year from the 26th 
March next, but you will be allowed one-half the 
county cess when paying county cess." Is the 
rent not mentioned as £10 ? The rent was re- 
turned to me by Mr. Bridge as so much, and I be- 
lieve on reference to his books he found he had 
made an erfor in returning it. 

On your oath was it on seeing the document* 
which I handed you that you thought it neceesary 
to make the explanation. No. 

You see that on t!ie rental the figure is given as 
£10, and it is altered to £18 ? It was not altered 
yesterday, but it was altered within the week be- 
cause Bridge made me acquainted with it a month 
ago. 

Within what week do you say it was altered, as 
it is in pencil in the rental I Within this week. 

The Lord Chief Justice — In that rental it is 
entered as £10, and Mr. Walker, as I understand 
says he altered it in pencil to £18 18s. within the 
week ? 

Witness — ^Yes, I admit that. 

Mr. O'Brien — When was your valuation com. 
pleted I On the 15th October, 1873. 

Did you send back those documents I No, I 
never returned then^ to Bridge. 

When was your rejiort sent in? In January, *74. 

This notice is dated 2nd February, 1874, con- 
taining the statement of £10 7ff. as the original 
rent, and that appears in this rental till the last 
week, when you altered it. Was it upon the basis 
of £10 you made your increase ? No, it was on 
the appearance of the land and not because the 
original rent was so much. I deny it, sir, and I 
beg to say 

Sir. O'Brien — ^Really you need not goon making 
speeches. 

The Lord Chief Justice— His evidence is that he 
valued the land a^^it appeared to him. You should 
keep a little more quiet, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. O'Brien — I don't know if this is the spirit 
he showed during the valuation. You remember 
the case of Patrick M'Namara ? What was his 
original rent ? £3 Bs. 

What was the increase T To £17 lOs. 

That is substantially six times its original rental f 
Yes. 

Did you not say it was a fafir rent to put on it f 
Yes. 

Did you know when you made that statement 
that he had abandoned the land altogether ? I 
heaid from Bridge that he had bought him out of 
it. 

Wlien and where ? I conld not tell when . 

What did he give him I He told me he gave 
him £70. 
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Now did Mr. Bridge, among the information he 
gave you, tell you that those same lands which 
M*Namara abandoned after your valuation had 
been let to anybody? He told me he let the grazing. 
I think it was last year he told me he let the graz- 
ing of it for ten months. 

Did he tell you for what ? 1 think it was some- 
where about £14. 

M'Namara's rent having been £3 6s, and in- 
creased by you to £17 128, which you say was a 
fair rent, and M'Namara having given up the land, 
Mr. Bridge let the grazing for £14 ? Yes ; Mr. 
Bridge having to pay all county cess. 

Upon your oath, was not the amount of the 
county cess on which you made a statement in one 
xxAB one penny ? Not that I am aware of. I did 
not know the valuation of any holding. 

Now I will take you through the list of tenants 
whose names are set out in both those documents 
. called libels. Counsel then read from the sche- 
dule of Mr. Bridge's affidavit tenants mentioned in 
the libels :-^- 



Patrick M*Namara ... 

John M'NamaTa 

James Maguire ... ... 

James Marphy .. ... 

John Maguire ^. 

Mrs Fenuell ... ... 

John Casey ... •.. 

Michael Hyan 

Darby Nash ' ... ... 

PatSlattery ... 

John Carroll ... ... 

John O'Brien ... 

Widow Downey 

Maurice Fitzgerald ... •.. 

\ James Hyland ... ... 

Widow M'Orath 

Terence Murphy ... ... 

Darby Mahony ... ... 

John Carrol ... •.• 

« Mary Bnglish ... 

Pat Leonard 

James M'Grath ... 

9 Thomas Payne ... 

Mrs, Sheehy ... ... 

William Sheehy ... ... 

* James Payne ... 

John Hyland •*• «.. 

Connor Lyons ... ... 

John Flynn ... ... 

Pat Kiely 

Michael Oonnan ... ... 

Thomas Hyland 

Tim Rnssell 

John Duggan .. ... 

Michael Hyan 

Tim Kea/ney... ... ... 

Tim Leonara... ... ... 

Richard Condon ... ... 

James Maguire ... ... 

James Cunningham ... ... 

John O'Brien 

John Dunne... ... 

John Gorman ... ... 

Richard Condon ... ... 

Thomas Hickey 

John M'Grath 

Tim Hyland 

Catherine I^eonard ... 

William ONeill 

Patrick Kearney 

Jamos Mullins ... ... 

Matt HylHnd 

Bill Fil7.genUd 

Jer Doherty 

Michael Mullins 

Tim CahiU ... 

DanCahiil ... 



Old Rent. 


New Rent. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


3 6 





17 12 





5 18 





13 12 





3 


8 


10 5 





4 7 


4 


10 18 





4 


4 


10 





2 





4 16 


3 


3 19 





9 7 


3 


6 9 


6 


15 16 


3 


10 





1 





18 15 





21 





1 





4 





1 8 





3 15 





5 





1 





118 


6 


6 10 





2 16 





6 2 





3 8 





7 2 


6 


3 5 





7 7 





2 





4 





1 4 





3 7 





19 





3 





1 5 





3 





5 





3 





9 13 


4 


20 1 


3 


42 





69 





10 12 


4 


16 10 





3 13 


3 


713 


3 


35 5 





63 16 





2 


6 


1 





5 5 





17 





5 18 


4 


11 7 





1 16 


5 


3 13 


6 


5 





10 





6 18 10 


10 10 





2 11 





6 1 





5 9 


6 


15 





5 12 





17 10 





2 6 





6 8 


6 


1 2 10 


3 





3 8 


6 


10 5 





3 15 





10 





1 10 





3 





2 10 





6 





9 


6 


3 10 


6 


1 2 10 


3 





3 6 10 


7 10 





. 2 8 





3 18 





4 17 


6 


7 2 


6 


7 


6 


1 





1 12 





3 3 





1 8 





3 3 





3 1 





8 3 





12 





3 10 


6 


11)0 





31 





20 





32 





4 





14 





13 





23 





6 18 





21 






Edward Fitzgerald ... 
Patt I.onorgan 
Wm. Carroll 
Ned Daniey 
Ned Walrfh ... 
John Jackson 
John Flvnn ... 
John O'Brien 
W. Burke 
Mary Condon 
Michael^Noonan 
Michael* Greene 



Old Rent New Rent 






17 
3 18 10 

17 

2 6 

11 15 

16 13 

12 6 

2 15 

1 10 
2 6 
21 

2 2 6 



2 17 
8 15 

3 

4 14 
19 15 
27 

3 I 
6 18 

3 
1 5 

5 14 

4 14 
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As to the case of John O'Brien, witness said Jie 
was atthe time of the valuation sub-tenant of the 
Widow Swiney, and he ask him to place him under 
Mr. Buckley. 

And you placed him under Mr. Buckley at £3 
153. ? But I don*t know what his rent to th» 
Widow Swiney was. ^ 

Now all these, I assume, are correct ? I do not 
admit them to be correct. 

Now, which of them do you deny ? I deny Gk»r- 
man's case, where you put his old rent at 98. 6d. 
when it should be £1 9s. 6d. Ton put down 
Cahill'srent at £6 18s., when £16 lOs. 8d. was the 
old rent, and the increased rent £18 12s. 6d. Taking 
off the county cess the increase was very little. 

Mr. 0*Brien — You have been engaged, 1 suppose, 
in a good deal of valuations ? I have. 

Upon all the valuations that you hav^ been en- 
gaged in have you always been in communication 
with the landlord and proprietor ? No ; I was not 
in communication with the landlord or proprietor 
of the Portarlington estate. 

The Portarlington estate was for sale in the 
Landed Estates Court, and you made a valuation 
with a view to leases^eing made previous to the 
sale? Tea. 

And I suppose your experience of valuations in 
[the Landed Estates Court enables you to say that 
lis often done in order to obtain a higher price for 
the property ? I don't know ; but I know the 
tenants who refused to take their lands at my 
valuation subsequently expressed th^ regret that 
they had not done so, inasmuch as the rent was 
raised by the new proprietor. 

Who was the new proprietor? There -were 
several. 

Mr. John Sadleir was in the management of the 
estate at the time ? He was. 

Who was it employed you to make the valua- 
tion ? An English solicitor representing the tnxs* 
tees. 

Did he represent Mr. Sadleir 1 He did not. He 
was Mr. Robert Samuel Palmer, of Trafalgar- 
square, London. 

Who were the trustees ? I cannot tell. 

Are these estates situated in the King's County ? 
None in the King's County, ^but in the county 
Limerick and the South and North Riding ^-Tip- 
perary. 

Land of great value, 1 believe ? A great deal of 
good value. 

Now would you tell m^ what was the general 
character of land in Carrigeen ? It was mountain 
land. 

The land that was in course of reclamation — 
what kind was that f Moiinttdn land and pasturable 
mountain. 

Would you know it again if you saw it ? I sup- 
pose I would know where Carrigeen was. 
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Mr. O'Brien (handing up a photograph)— Now- 
here is a photograph of the very^ grassy pasture. 

Witness — I know a portion of the townland of 
Carrigoen which was in possession of Mr. Buckley, 
which was u^ as a depot for timber, and that looks 
▼ery like it. 

On your oath, sir, is the barren waste covered 
with rock a depot for timber ? I saw a portion of 
it that was a depot for timber that Mr. Buckley 
reserved for his own use. 

And this looks like it ? It looks like it. 

And does timber grow on it ? I suppose timber 
did grow on it. 

And tell me, did they cart the timber into the 
boulders for the depot ? I cannot telL 

Did you ever see any timber lying amongst the 
boulders on the rocks ? I cannot say I did. 

Would you know any h^use here (handing up 
photograph) ? I suppose I would. 

Did you ever read an illustrated copy of " Ro- 
binson Crusoe ? (Laughter.) Is that like his house ? 
Is that a house upon the lands of Carrigeen ? I 
cannot tell, indeed. 

Did you ever see a house like it in Carrigeen ? I 
cannot tell. 

You say you were in communication with 
the tenants and visited their houses ; did you ever 
see a house like that in Carrigeen (holding up third 
photograph) ? I cannot tell. 

Are these, according to your belief, fancy pic- 
tuies, not copied from real objects ? I cannot tell. 
I know nothing about them. 

Mr. O'Brien— I ask you no more. 

Mr. Patten Smith Bridge was next called. On 
stepping on the table the registrar asked his 
name, and in giving it he added — Tou Qught to 
have it by heart. 

Examined by Sergeant Armstrong — When were 
you first appointed agent over the estate we have 
been speaking of ? In 1B69. 

A large portion of the property belonged to the 
Land Company ? Yes ; it all belonged to the Irish * 
Land Company. 

Who was your predecessor in that agency I Mr. 
James Brogden. 

Do you reooUect the case of a man named Tor- 
pey ? I do. 

Was he ejected when the Land Company were 
owners ? 

Mr. Butt— -What have we to with Torpey ? 

Sergeant Armstrong— I slated yesterday that 
there were two instances of ejectment during the 
whole time. If my learned friend objects to my 
going into them, I will say nothing about it. 

Examination continued— In 1873, 1 believe, Mr. 
Buckley purchased ? Yes.- 

Did he continue as agent ? He did. 

Were you at a salary or a per centage ? A salary, 

A fixed salary ? A fixed salary. 

Before Mr. Buckley purchased at aU was there 
a re- valuation of estates in contemplation ? There 
was. 

Mr. Butt — That is not evidence. 

Lord Chief Justice — I don't think it material. 

Mr. Butt— Still sometimes if you let an imma- 
terial thing pass you, they might get in something 
material. 

Sergeant Armstrong— Do you recollect getting 
instructionB from Mr, Buckley to get the estates 



valued f I got it first from the Irish Land Com- 
pany, and then from Mr. Buckley. 

Do you recollect arrangpng with Mr. Walker to 
do the duty of the re-valuation ? I do. 

How did you apply to him in the first instance— - 
was it by word of mouth or letter ? I merely wrote 
to him to know would he do it. 

I suppose you knew who he was ? Oh, I knew 
who he was, and knew his father before him. 

Did you believe him to be a competent valuator ? 
I believed he was, and I believe so still. He was 
recommended to me very highly. 

Well, he undertook the duty ? He did. 

And I believe you arranged the lodgings for him 
with one of the tenants ? Yes I did, a very re- 
spectable place and very respectable people. 

Were the instructions you gave him in reference 
to the valuation by word of mouth or by writing ? 
By word of mouth altogether. 

Now state as fully as you can what these direc- 
tions were. Well, I said the valuation was to be 
on the live and let live principle — not the value 
of the buildings, and to allow for waste, and half 
county cess to be allowed. 

Did you tell him" it was your intention to allow 
the tenants half county cess ? 

The Lord Chief Justice— That was a legal re- 
sult that must follow ; he was entitled to it. You 
told him to take the fact into consideration ? Yes, 
he was to explain that to the tenants. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Did you suggest to him at 
any time any price he should put on any farm ? 
Never. 

In the matter of the valuation, having given him 
the statements you have stated, did you leave the 
matter to his own uncontrolled judgment ? Alto- 
gether. 

Did you ever accompany him on the lands at all 
during the valuation ? Not one step. 

What was about the arpa of the whole estate in 
round numbers ? About 22,000 acres altogether. 

About what were the tenancies ? I did not ctal- 
culate the leaseholds at all. There were about 
four or five thousand unlet on Buckley's hands. 

About how many tenants altogether f 51 7^ I 
tliink, on the rental. 

Well, it appears the report of the valuation was 
completed and furnished in 1873 ? Yes. 

Now are you a competent valuer of land your- 
self ? I consider I am. I valued some estates in 
my time. 

Have you long experience of land as 'an agent ? 
Yes, 25 years*. 

You have been agent for several estates ? Yes, 
several. 

Did you form any judgment as to whether 
Walker's valuation was fair and reasonable in the 
main ? Yes, I did in the main. I thought it fair 
and reasonable altogether. 

Well, did you proceed, having jfot the valuation, 
to intimate to the 'tenants the rents that would be 
expected from them ? I did. 

Did any of the tenants agree ? Yes, a great 
many in the first year. 

How many in round numbers ? I think about 
300 agreed. There are more up to the present 
time. 

In the first year, how many would you say I 
About 300 ; but I never counted them. There 
are only 47 unsettled on the estate. 
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The Lord Chief Justice— How many complaintB ? 
Well, none would have paid if they were not made 
to do so (smiling). Every tenant on the estate 
said his farm was the worst on the estate. 

The Lord Chief Justice— They all grumbled, but 
only 47 are unsettled. 

The Lord Chief Justice— Yon say about 300 
settled in the first year, and that at the present 
time they are all settled except 47 ? 

Witness — Except 47, and I have reason to be- 
lieve they will be settled when I go home— the 
half of them (laughter). 

Examination continued — Tou remember John 
Ryan I I do. He held 37 English acres, at £80 
5b 9d, under an old lease of 1798. Mr. Walker's 
valuaUon was £44 58. 

Did he resist, and refuse to pay £44 5b ? He 
did. 

Was any offer made to him ! I offered to let 
him sell the farm to anybody be liked, and I said 
I would not confine him to tenants on the estate, 
but that he might go anywhere he would get a 
good tenant. 

The Lord Chief Justice— What do^you think he 
would have got for it ? 

Witness — I thick he would have got between 
£300 and £400, bnt he would not have it. I of- 
fered him £200 in cash into his hands . 

Examination continued — Or to take a lease at 
£44 5b. f To take a lease at the valuation for 31 
years. 

Was he served with notice to quit ? Tes. 

Were you, during the pendency of the notice to 
quit, at all times ready to settle on these terms ? 
I was at all times most anxious, and he knew that. 
He would do nothing. 

Tou obtained a decree against him at sessions in 
1875, and it was held over for two months f It 
was, until March, in hopes of coming to a settle- 
ment. 

Did he at all times know you were anxious and 
willing to have a settlement with him ? Indeed^ 
he did. 

Had you Mr. Buckley's authority and direction 
to offer him £200 ? I had ; Mr. Buckley told me 
I might give him £50 more if I liked, and I would 
have done it if I saw he intended to settle. 

I believe on the 23rd March the sheriff was to 
execute the decree ? Yes. 

Did you see this Ryan on the 22nd March, the 
day before? I did, I saw him first in my own house 
that morning at ten or eleven o'clock. I told him 
that the sheriff would be out next day. He did 
not say much — only rather sidky. 

Did you tell him you were still anxious to come 
to a settlement with him ? Not then. His wife 
called on the same afternoon about three o'clock, 
and she proposed that I should lend her some 
money to farm the place. She asked me if I would 
want to see her brother-in-law, and I said, " No, I 
have been waiting for him a longtime and he never 
came near me." She left the house, and my sister 
and myself went to take a walk immediately 
after. We went around, and as we were coming 
home about 100 yards from the avenue gate I was 
shot in the back. I felt the WQund and heard the 
report. I turned around and saw John liyau with 
a double-barrelled gun in his hand. He fired two 
shots tlis way'-elap, slap. * He had the gun still 
pointing at me. I then shook my stick at him, 



and said, " I see you, you villain." He ran away, 
and I passed on. I saw hitn as plainly as I see your 
lordship now. 

Did you ever see him afterwards ? Never. . 

He ran away ? And is on the run still. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C. — That is what il called a good 
long run (laughter). 

The Lord Chief Justice — You have not seen him 
on his farm since ? 

Witness — No, my lord ; but I was there the 
next day with the sheriff. One ball hit me on the 
shoulder and another on the spine, but neither 
wound was very bad; the gun was badly loaded 
(laughter). The second shot missed me, but it 
struck a tree with great violence. 

The Lord Chief Justiee — I suppose he had got 
rather nervous ? 

Witness — Yes, I'suppose he did. 

Examination continued — I believe you were 
obliged to have the protection of the police after 
that ? I was ; I had two of them living in my 
house then for some time after that. 

In going about on your duties in the country 
you have an escort ? Yes, always now. 

Of course you recollect the ^Oth Maych^ J,8t6 ? 
Yes, I do. I wab in MitchelstowH WCffTVing rent. 
I had two policemen with me — Nugent and Jones 
— ^p'Loghlen. one of the bailiffs, and Hylap cL the 
driver. 

About a couple of miles from Mitchelstown were 
you fired at ? I was ; a large blunderbuss was dis- 
charged. 

Were there men on both sides of the road T The 
shots came from both sides of the road. H^laiid 
was shot dead, poor fellow— never stirred. 

Was Nugent badly wounded ? He wa4 severely 
^ wounded. 

(Was there immediate pursuit made of the as- 
sailant.? Yes ; Crowe was arrested at once and 
sent to jail. 
And himged af terwards^ ? And hanged afterwards 
for ihat •Qence. 1 goi nkie wounds. I have four 
balls in me still. 

Which the surgeons were not able to extract f 
No ; they woidd not attempt it. 

Some of the pellets came out through your pa* 
late ? One came out of my throat. 

One cf those libels complained of refers to a let- 
ter written by your uncle to the Freeman while you 
were prostrate with yo^ wounds. Did you know 
anything of that letter of Mr. Smith I Never ; I 
did not know anything at all about it until I read 
of it in the papers. I was in bed at the time. I 
was pretty ill for some time and confined to bed. 

Now you know the towuland of Cairigeen ?.. In- 
deed I do. 

I believe Walker's valuation is less than 25 per 
cent, over the poor-law valuation ? Yes, less. 

Mr. Butt, Q.C. — You cannot ask that. Produce 
the poor-law valuation. We have it heie, and we 
will give it to you if you like. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Is yoiu* answer as to the 
fairness of the valuation on the whole estate appli- 
cable also to Carrigetjn ? Certainly. There are only 
two men unsettled in Carrigeen, and 1 am very sure 
they will settle. I don't know why in the world 
they mado all the fuss about Carrigeen. It is a most 
BurprisLDg thing to mo. 

Now, except the judgment against Torpey in the 
time of the Land Company and the ejectment 
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agaiDBt Kyan, had there been a single ejectment 
served at the time of those libels ? No. Torpey 
was a squatter under a man named Nunan, and 
would neither pay rent to Nunan nor to the Land 
Company. He was a mad sort of man. I pressed 
him to continue at 5b a year, and he Would not do 
so. 

Now, in one of those libels there is an allusion 
to the case of a man who had to sell his cow to pay 
the increased rent, and when he came with the 
rent you said it was not the money you wanted but 
the land. To whom does that refer ? To John 
Shaughnessy, I am sure. 

The Lord Chief Justice— ^ou told him you did 
not want the rent, but the land T 

Witness — I did not tell him any such thing. He 
had over 40 acres of land, and was the very worst 
kind of farmer in the world — no house or build- 
ings, very Uttlestock of any kind, and had all his 
land sublet. He had a very few sheep and a couple 
of poor little c(9Ws that were not worth anything. 
I told him that unless he kept bis son at home (for 
he had nobody to help him on the farm), and unless 
he took up the land into his own hands, I would 
turn him out and not leave him there. 

In your opinion was that course necessary for 
the due management of the estate 7 His farmVas 
altogether gone wild, and is going wild still. 

Did you offer to buy him out ? I offered him 
£130, and I would give him £180 any day at all 
he likes. 

Was Mr. Buckley aware of your dealings with 
that man ? Oh I yes, he was. All I do I apprise 
b'TH of. 

What became of Shnughnessy ? Is he there still ? 
He came to me afterwards lu Hxb bons** nn^^ bronojhfc 
his second son, a very nice young chap. His eldest 
son went to America, and he was no great loss to 
him, but he brought his second son, and he said he 
would stay to work on the farm. I said it he did, 
and kept the land in his own hands, I would keep 
him on as tenant. He was very thankful and paid 
the rent, and is there now, but his son is not. His 
ton is hired out to some of the nei^bours. He 
said his father was not able to feed him well 
enough. He is not a very strong boy. I have the 
other son in my employment. 

According to the best of your belief and judgment 
is there any crushing increase of rent upon any 
part of the estate ? No, I do not believe there is 
one. 

Were there any of the tenants on the whole 
estate receiving out-door relief f Only Robert 
King. His tenancy was only a shilling a year. 
He received it only for two or three years. They 
would not give him out«door relief unless he gave _ 
upthehouseandiivein thepoorhouse,andhe would ~ 
not do that. He never pays his shilling a year 
that I do not give him back 28. 6d. and very often 
more than that. 

The shilling is taken nominally, I suppose, to 
prevent him from having a fee-simple? Nominally. 

Now, in the case of tenants who would not come 
to an arrangement with you, did you cause notices 
to quit to be served ? I did, certainly. 

Did you inform these tenants that you would be 
very happy to settle with them and come to an 
sgieement with them f Often and often I told 
them that, and they know it perfecUy well* ZTothinft 



would give me more pleasure than settling with 
Ihem, nor screwing a big rent either. 

Now, did you tell them to the effect that you 
would be very sorry to disturb any of them I I 
told them that in a general way, and they know it 
perfectly well. 

It is alleged that *' the artless inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood are doomed to a fate the most 
dreadful that can bei magined — the poorhoose ;" 
is that the fact ? No; nor they don't beUeve it 
either. 

Mr. Butt — How does he know ? 

Sergeant Armstrong — Did you do any act having 
such a tendency f Not one. 

Mr. Butt objected. Mr. Bridge was not the judge 
of his acts; the jury by-tnd-by would judge that. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Had you any civU bill de* 
crees against any of the tenants ? I don't recollect 
ever having one.' 

Did you ever boast that you would rather stanc 
another shot than not eject the 53 families ? Never. 

Lord Chief Justice — Would you l^e to hava 
another shot (laughter) ? No, what I said was I 
could not be intimidated to leave the place and not 
dd iny duty, and I say So still. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Did you ever speak of the 
tenantry as a murderous, blackguard set ? I never 
thought or said so. 

Sergeant Armstrong — It is suggested in the 
libel. 

Mr. Butt — No, it is not suggested in the libel. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Had Mr. Buckley any 
idea of converting this whole estate into one vast 
preserve ? Never. 

Mr. Butt — I object to this; there is no such 
statement in the libel ; it is that he reserved the 
^ 'ver to do so. 

Sei^viint AriuAbiutig -Aftti vuu gar^ l^^oses to 
two or three hundred people, had you reserved 
power to do so ? 

Mr. Butt — I don't'think that should be asked ; 
this is a criminal case, and it should be conducted 
regularly. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Now in reference to this 
schedule of 64 tenants whose names were given, 
do you believe that in each and every one of these 
instances the revaluation was fair and reasonable ? 
Well, I do. 

Take Patrick M'Namara ; had that man a large 
portion of land he wa9 paying nothing for for a 
great man]/^ years ! It was all included in the 
£3 6b, a year. He holds 94f acres, his rent 
per acre being 8^. 

And what is the increased rent per acre? 38. 7d. 
, Do you believe that to be a fair and moderate 
charge ? Indeed I do. 

Has he a substantial interest in the farm subject 
to that rent f I have it now myself. I paid him 
£70 for it; he had no stock ; I don't think he had a 
goat in the worldr- The next man is John M'Na- 
mara; he had 82 acres 3 roods,13 perches; the rent 
he is paying is Is. 5d. an acre. 

Sergeant Armstrong — £5 18s. 6d. 

Witness — And the valuation is 3a. SJd. an acre. 

And you consider that very moderate f Wait 
until I make another statement. 

Well ? He came to me last Saturday morning- 
Mr. Butt — I think you had better say nothing 
About that. 

WiintM— And Mkod m 
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Mr. W. O'Brien — Stop if you please, air. 

Sergeant ArmsiroDg — Is it a moderate valua- 
tion ? It is a cheap valuation and he has an inte- 
rest of jC120 in it ; he was offered that for it. 

Mr. Butt — Do you know that he was offered it? 

Witness— He told meao. 

Mr. Butt — And did you not hear you were not 
to answer that ? I would like to cross-eicamine 
the man who made him the offer, and then we 
would understand it. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Well, you cannot say what 
passed between you and M*Namara. Now James 
Maguire ? He holds 38 acres 1 rood 3 porches. 
His former rent was Is. lOd. His new rent is 58. 
5d. Mr. Walker's valuation was £10 5s., and I 
gave him hia farm for £9.^ 

Is that farm of Maguire's well worth that rent, 
and has he an interest in it ? I think it is woxth 
the full £10 5b. James Murphy paid Is. lid. He 
held 45 acres. 

And what is the valuation now ? 4s. lOd. an 
acre. 

Has he both grazing and tillage ? He has, and 
the lease was made in 1851. 

And is that farm well worth the increased rent ? 
I consider it is. 

Now, John Maguire holds, I believe, 36 acres ? 
His former rent was 2s. S^d. per acre. 

His present rent is 58. 6d. ? Yes. 

Has he grass and tillage ? Tea. 

Has be a lease ? No. 

Is that rent fair and reasonable ? Yes, I think it 
is. He is an honest, decent man. ' 

The next is Mrs. Fennell? She has 4 acres and a 
half; her old rent was 98. an acre. The entire rent 
was £2, and the increase was to £4 168. 4d. 

Is the increase in her case fair and reasonable ? 
Yes. 

John Casey, 35} acres ; is that grass and tillai^e 
as well ? Yes. The old rent was 2s. 3d. and it is 
increased to £9 78. 3d. altogether. That is a fair 
rent. 

Michael Ryan, 74} acres ; old rent. Is. 5}d., the 
new rent. 5s.? That land is adjoining my own place, 
aiid is well worth the increased rent. 

Darby Nasl^; former rent, lOs, new rent £1 158.? 
The increase was accepted from the very beginning, 
and was a fair rent. From this out I allow him all 
the poor rate and all the county cess. 

Now there is a man named William Slattery. 
You appear to have returned him at a rent of £10 
17s. as the old rent, what was it really ? It was 
£18 15s., but the other figure was given by mistake, 
which I can explain if you like. Honora Carroll is 
the next — 25 acres; Is. 7d, is the old rent, 8s. 2d. the 
new, the entire increase being from £1 19a to £4. ^ 
She was under tenant io someone else. Peter Dow- * 
ney — The old rent was 5s., and 1 am charging now 
£1. Maurice Fitzgerald, 15 acres; fonner rent 2a 7d 
increased to 8b. 8d., or from £1 18b. 6d. to £6 lOs. 
in the gross. James Hyland, 73a. Ir. 82p. His 
old rent was 9d., and the new Is. 8d.; from £2 16s. 
to £6 2b. in the gross. A great deal of the land is 
heathy. He has a lease of it for 31 years. Widow 
Magrath, 31} acres ; old valuation, 2s; 8|d. ; new 
valuation, 4s. 6d. She had the grazing value of 
the farm, and it was well worth the increased rent. 
ToFence Murphy, 17 acres ; fonner rent, 2s. 3}d. ; 
the gross rent waa £2, and the increased was £4. 
Bri^et OmtoUi 6d«| Um old rent, 2b»i tbe 



increase being from £1 48. to £3 78. Mary 
Englioh, 19 acres ; old rent, Is.; new, 3b. Id. Her 
" two sons were getting £1 a week from me. Hoi's 
is a very fair rent. Patrick Leonard, 4a. odd ; old 
rent, 6s. 2d ; new, 14s,, the increase being in the 
gross from £1 5s. to £3. James Magrath, 7 acres ; 
old rent, 9d. ; new 5s., the gross increase being 
from 58. to £3. Thomas Pyne is the next name, 
but I cannot trace the man at all Mrs. Sheehy^ 
16 acres ; old rent, £42 ; gross new valuation, £59 ; 
the rental was one made in 1798 ; it was a very 
reasonable increase. Wm. Sheehy, 40 acres ; old 
rent, £10 12s.; new rent, £L6 10s., and he has a 
lease of it. James Pyne, 34 acres ; 23. 4d. old 
rent, or £2 138. 4d., 48. 6d. being the new, or 
£7 13s. 3d. in the gross. It is well worth the in- 
crease. John Hyland, 74 acres ; old rent, £35 ; 
new rent, £53 9s., and he has a lease for 31 years. 
I don't know if he would toke £1,000 for his inte- 
rest in it. John Finn, old rent for 24a. 16p., £11 
ll'j. lOd.; new rent, £17. Patrick Keily, 34 acres; 
old rent, £5 ISs. 4d.; new rent, £11 88. The in- 
crease in this and in all other caseS was quite fair. 
Michael Glorman,9 acres; 3s.ld.; old rent, 78. new 
rent. Thomas Hyland, rent increased from £5 to 
£10 lOs, but he did not settle. I think he has the 
cheapest farm in the whole place at that ^gure, 
Tim Russell u the next name. He is a large land- 
lord himself. He holds 8 acres odd from Mr. 
Buckley — old rent, £6 18s a year ; new rent, £10 
lOs. He settled a long time ago. That was a fair 
'rent. Tim Duggan, 39a ; old rent, Is l}d ; new 
rent, 3s 3id — from £2 lOs to £6 Is in the gross. 
Tim Kearney, 105a ; old rent, Is Id ; new r«it, 
5s 2d ; the gross increase being from £5 12s to 
£17 lOs. Tim Leonard, 21a ; former rent, £2 
68 ; new valuation, £6 83 6d. Richard Condon, 
8}a, ; old rent, 2s 8d ; and the increase was from 
£1 9s lOd to £3. That was quite fair and reason-* 
able. James Cunningham, the gross increase in 
rent of 37a was from £3 ISs to £10. The tenant 
agreed to that. He is the houestest man on the 
whole estate. John MuUins is the next man, 
52a ; old rent. Is 3}d, coming to £3 la 
in all ; the new valuation was 3a l}d., or 
£8 38. Mat Hyland, 8 acres ; old rent, Is. 6ul.; new 
rent, 98. 4d., or from 12s. to £3 lOs. 6J. The in- 
crease io these canes was quite reasonable. Bill 
Fitzgerald is the next man, but I don't know who 
he is. The new valuations, in my opinion, were 
quite fair. Michael MuUina holds 31 acres. His old 
rent was 15d. per acre; hia new rent is 3a. an acre. 
Tom Cahill hold 26^ acrea. The old rent I believe 
is £13 58. ; the new rent, £23 3s. 6d. H-J agreed 
to that, and the rent is fair and moderate. Dauicl 
Cahill, old rent £16 ISs. 9d ; new rent, £21. Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald holda 21 acres. Agreed lung ngo 
to the valuation ; old rent, £1 /a. Gd ; ucw rout, 
£2 1/8. 6d. Patrick Lonergau holds 53 J acres ; 
his old rent was Is. 6d. ; new rent, £3. That ia 
a grassy, mountain farm, a»d it is a fair, moderate 
rent. William Carroll, 22} acres ; old rent, Is. 2d. ; 
new rent, 2s. 7d. He is a tenant from year to 
year at the new rent. It was a fair and reoaonable 
rent. Ned Domey, 14 acres ; old rent, £2 68. ; 
new rent, £4 68. He settled at the increased rent. 
Ned Walsh — Mr. Walker made his valuation as if 
upon 32 acres. That waa an error. It should 
have been 26 acres. I applied the valuation of 
Mr. Walker to it, and he settled long ago. Joha 
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Jackson holds 58 acres. He took a lease 
for 31 years. The old root was £16 ISs. and the 
new rent £27. It was a tair rent, and be makes 
monuments and tombstones. The next is Mary 
Flynn. She holds 22^ acres. She had settled , 
long ago. William Batler, bis old rent was 2s. 
a year ; new rent, 4s. He had 15 acres. He had 
settled. Ifary Condon, IJ acres. She settled loDg 
ago. Increased from 28. 6d. altogether to £1 5s. 
altogether. She paid the new rent. It was a fair 
Taluation. Michael Noonan holds 34 acres ; old 
rent, Is. 8d. ; new rent, 3s. 6d. Michael Qreen, 
SO acres ; old rent, £2 28. 6d. ; new rent, £4 148. 
That was a fair increase. John .O'Brien, 8^ acres ; 
old rent, 30s. ; new rent, £3. John Dunne had 
85 acres ; former rent, £2 10s., increased to £6. 
He bad a very cheap farm and he never complained. 
John Gbrman, 9^ acres ; settled at the new valua- 
tion ; old rent, £1 98. 6d., increased to £3 lOs. 
Thomas Hickey, 56^ acres ; increased from £3 6b. 
lOd. to £" 10s. He took a lease at the new valua- 
tion. John M'Orath 4 acres ; old rent, £2 16s ; 
new rent) £3 188. He settled. Tom Hyland, 19 
acres ; old rent, £4 17s. 6d. ; increased 
to £7 2s. 6d. Settled at the ^new valua- 
tion. He was the father of my poor man who was 
murdered. CatberiDe Leonard holds 2 roods; 
old rent, 7s. 6c),; increased to £1. She has a small 
holding along with that, and settled long ago. 
William O'Neill, 13^ acres ; old rent, £1 12s. ; new 
rent, £3 3s. Patrick Kearney, 22 acres ; old rent, '' 
£1 8s. 6d. ; new rent, £3 Ss. 

Sergeant Armstrong— Now, in the cases of these 
mountainy farms, as a rule were they all old takes 
taken long since ? Yes, bo the best of my know- 
ledge and belief. Have you any means of know- 
ing that? No, I have no means of knowing it 
except bearing the tenants say their fathers Uved 
there for a length of time, and there being some 
old leases made there. 

Now, I believe there were about nine leases of the 
Land Company on the estate I About nine or ten 
are still existing. 

And, I believe, 18 made by the Kingstons f In 
or about 18. 

And about 184made by Mr. Buckley und^ the 
Taluation f Yes. 

Are these 184 all 31 years' leases f Two are 41 
years. 

None less than 31 years f No. 

Sergeant Armstrong produced a lease dated 1799 
to John Ryan for 21 years, under which he held 
23a. Ir. for £1 68. That was the rent increased to 
£40 58. 

The court then adjourned for lunoh. 

On resuming, 

Mr. Patten S. Bridge was cross-examined by BCr. 
Isaac Butt> Q.C., M.P.— Mr. Bridge, you said on 

?rour direct examination that you have been a 
and agent for about twenty-five years ? Yes, at 
least. 

What was your first employment as land agent t 
The first employment I got, sir, I think was from 
Mr. John Sadleir on the Qoold estate. I think 
that was the first, but I am not quite sure. 

I know by a letter of yours that I have seen in 
the public papers that you went to America in the 
year 1883 ? I did. 

The Lord Chief Justice— By whom do you say 
you were fint employed ? 



did you do with 



Mr. Butt — By Mr. John Sadleir— a rather re. 
markable gentleman (laughter). But this was 
after he came from America. 

You returned to ^ |»tf ^nnt ry ja 1889 ? In 1838 . 

WnaL employment were you in wnen you came 
back in 1838 ? I was employed by my cousin, Mr. 
Birch^ JnRoscre a. 

in a mercantile capacity there ? Yes.. 

Were you ever in a bank T I was. 

In what bank ? I was for fourteen years in the 
Ti pperary Joint-stock Bank. 

Wiieliora umet Jusiice — What 
Mr. Birch ? 

Witness — He was a large distiller and brewer, 
and I was employed in various ways. 

Mr. Butt — They used to make Roscrea whiskey ? 

Witness — ^They used to make t&e uoscrea wtais- 
key— the best in Ireland (laughter). 

Cross-examination continued — When were you 
in the Tipperary Bank, for that is really whai I 
want to know ? I think I went to the Tipperary 
Bank in 1841 as manager. 

How long did you continue in the bank I I 
continued in the Tipperary Bank until it failed in 
1855 or 1856 in the town of Thurles. 

While you were in the Tipperary Bank or with 
Mr. Bireh in Roscrea you had no experience then 
as a land agent? Yes, while in the Tipperary 
Bank I had experience on the Gk>old property and 
on the Rev. Mr. Randall's property. 

Was Mr. John Sadleir then chairman of the Tip- 
perary Bank ? No. 

Was he member of the Irish Land Company ? 
I think so. 

And chairman of the Tipperary Bank ? He never 
was that I heard of. 

But he was in some way connected with it ? Not 
that I know of. 

Do you know, sir, that Ifr. John Sadleur was 
connected with the Tipperaiy Bank ? I do not 
know, any more than being attorney to it. 

Do you believe he was ? I do. 

Do you mean to say you don't know that Mr. 
John Sadleir ever had anything to do with the 
Tipperary Bank ? Nothing more than that. 

fou swear that ? Indeed I do, point blank. 

And you were manager of the l^pperary Bank ? 
For fourteen years at Thurlesand I don't know any 
more about it than that. Mr. James Sadleir was 
the chairman; 

At all events while you were in the Tipperary 
Bank Mr. John Sadleir brought you to do Bome<« 
thing with the Qoold estate ? Exactly. 

When was that ? I cannot say the year, but the 
Gfoold estate was going to the bad with him and 
everything in confusion with the tenants, and he 
asked me to go down there and put it in order. I 
knew the tenants and the place, and I went down 
there and regulated it in a very short time. I 
think Mr. John Sadleir was receiver over it. 

You did put the Qoold estate in order ? I 
did. 

Was that by raising the rents ? No. 

How did you put it in order ? By treating tho 
tenants properly, as they ought to be treated. 

What did you do to put the Qoold estate in 
order? In the first place sending the sheriff 
home about his business, and, .in the seoond 
plaoe| giviog the tenante time to pay whatever 
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arrears were due ; and I treated them kindly, aa I 
always do. 
^y^ How long were you settlibg the Goold estate ? 
I suppose two or three years — from that to the 
time that it was sold again. 

You were not residing there ? I lived in 
Thurles, quite close to it. The Qoold estate was 
' only four miles from Thurles. 

Well, now, did you settle any other estates for 
Mr. John Sadleir ? No; I got a man called KafiWrty 
to value the estates in the county Limerick, part 
of the Kingston property. I know what Mr. Butt is 
alluding to, but I had nothing to do with the valu- 
ing of Uie estate. 

Had you anything to do with valuing the Goold 
estate t I think only two tenants got leases. I 
am not quite sure indeed. 

I asked had you anything to do with valuing 
property on the Goold estate ? No. 

I ask again, did Mr. Jphn Sadleir ever ask you 
to settle any other estate ? Yes, part ol the Port- 
arlmgton estate — a very few weftka ^^^ fore he com- 
mitted suicide — and 1 went there and gave it up 
again. Ttiat was part of the Portarlington estate 
in tiie Borrisoleigh district. 

But you went somewhere else, too, for him ? He 
sent me to the Kingston estate. 

That is what I want to know. Did he not send 
you to settle the Kingston -estate in exactly the 
Bame way as you settled the Goold estate ? No ; 
to settle it. 

When did you settle the Kingston estate — just 
tell us what was your connection with the Kings- 
ton estate ? In August, 1855, 1 weht there first. 
The estate had got into great confusion, and in 
August, 1855, 1 went to audit the books. The 
tenants were atl at loggerheads with the office and 
greatly ip arrears, and I went down there to settle 
it, and I did settle it. Mr. John Sadleir com- 
mitted suicide |n 1^56. and then I was appointed 
to assist Mr. Nick Sjdlfiir as agent, and when Nick 
died I was appointed full agent. 

When were you-appointed full agent % WeU, I 
won't swear. 

Did you write this — " I am over 60 years of 
age. I went to America in 1883 and returned to 
Ireland in 1858, and have remained there sinee. The 
Kingston estate having fallen into great confusion, 
the late Mr. John Sadleir, in 1854, asked me as a 
favour*to go to Mitchelstown and try to set matters 
right on the estate. In 1856 Mr. John Sadleir 
died, and then Mr. Nicholas Sadleir appointed me 
his agent, being trustee over the estate" — Is that 
accurate? Listen now, Mr. Butt. I refused to 
act with Mr. Nicholas Sadleir unless I got entire 
control of the entire estate. Mr. Nicholas Sadleir 
was the real agent instead of John at John's death. 
Then I refus^ to have anything at all to do with 
the estate unless I had control of the tenantry my- 
self, and I would remit the money to Mr. Nicholas 
Sadleir, being the responsible agent. On these 
conditions I accepted it, and had entire and full 
control over the tenantry of the estate from the 
time John Sadleir died. 

Was that the agent they used to call " Old Nick" 
down in that country ! Well it was (laughing). 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.~And Mr. Bridge succeeded 
him (laughter). 

GioM«exAnuiUitio& ooatiiiued^When you were 



manager of the Kingston estates did you manage 
also this part of the property ? No. 

What part of the estates were you over ? la 
the county Cork. 

Then you had nothing to do with the Tipperary 
estate and the landd that Mr. Buckley afterwards 
bought ? Nothing whatever. 

When did you become employed by the Iriah 
Land Company I In 1869. 

You were appointed agent in 1869, but were you 
not in some way connected with them before that /" 
Oh ! no, not at all. 

Then in 1869 you became agent over this part of 
the estate ? Yes. 

Did you ever see the rental in the Landed Es- 
tates Court under which the Land Company pur- 
chased the estate ? I never did \ I have the ren- 
tals and maps. 

Did you ever see the rental under which the 
Land Company purchased the estate ! Oh 1 yes ; I 
have the general rentals and maps. 

Were not these the rentals under which the es- 
tate was purchased in the Landed Estates Court ? 
I have them. 

Did you know how many years* purchase the Irish 
Land Co. gave for that estate I On my oath I do 
not, nor do I know the sum they paid, nor ever 
made the smallest inquiry. 

But, however, there was a rental. Was that ren- 
tal on any of the farms raised while the Irish Land 
Co. held the estate ? I believe there were some of 
the leases fell out, but I do not know. I did nut 
go into those things at all. 

I ask you after you wore made agent was there 
any rise then mad!e in the rents of any tenant on 
the estate ? Yes, on a few. 

By whom were they made ? By me for the Irish 
Land Co ; only two or three. 

Can you tell me whether the rent had been 
raised by the Land Co. upon any other of the te- 
nants before you became agent ? I know that on' 
farms where the company expended a very large 
sum 

I did not ask you that, sir. But I wiH answer 
it. 

You win not do any such thing ; you can give 
any explanation you like iifterwards. Very well. 
Before my lime I believe the rentage on HalloweU's 
farm was increased, and on the farms oi men named 
Williams and Martin and Finlan. 

Could you tell me what that increase was ! I 
could [not.} 

Sergeant Armstrong — You can add now, if you 
like, why those increases were made. 

Witness— On account of the very large expendi- 
ture of money in draining and buildingsby the Land 
Company. • 

Were there are any other increases on farms 
where they never expended a penny, upon your 
'oath ? I don't know. 

Will you swear there were not ? I will not. 

Have you the^rentai the company bought under? 
What business had I with it ? 

Did they evict any of those tenants ? I don't 
know. 

Will you swear they did not ? I will not. 

Did you ever hear they did ? No, I never heard 
anything at all about it. I must explain. I heard 
people were evicted, and I heard thftt th«r land was 
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VftiMd and Um rant i&eraaaed, bat Ido noiknow 
of my own knowledge. 

As manager of the estate, upon your oath was it 
not perfectly notorious on the estate I , I never 
heard it spdken ol before in my life until you spoke 

oUt. 

Was Mr. John Sadleir a member of the Land 
Company ? I brieve he was. 

Was Mr. Buckley ! Certainly. 

WiSi you tell me now did you not hear that 
tenants had been evicted by the Land Company ? 
I know there were tenants evicted from the part of 
the land that had been improved. 

Were there tenants evicted by the Land Com- 
pany T I gave you your answer. 

Were they ? From portions of the land improved 
I hei&rd they were. 

And was not the land re-set at an increased 
value ? Tes. 

Will you swear there was not £500 a year added 
to the rental under wMch they bought ? I won't 
swear anything about it. Two leases fell out from 
middlemen, I think — I won't swear poaitiv^y — 
and there was about £300 a year upon those two. 

Then there was £30g.a year added on two farms. 
Did you ever hear that the Land Company bought 
at Mght years' purchase I I never ^d. 

The Lord Chief Justice— You say thmre was£300 
added to the rental on the expiration of two leases! 

Witness — I don't swear that point blank. 

Mr. Butt — What I ask is, will you swear that 
the rental of the whole estate was not increased by 
the company more than £500 a year ? I won't 
swear anything that I don't know. 

You did hear that tenants were evicted T I did 
hear the tenants themselves say they were put out 
when the place was improved. 

And the rent increased ? Of course, when the 
money was laid out. 

When did Mr. Buckley buy the estate ! In 
1878. 

Did you know of his going to buy it ? I did. 

When you knew that he was going to buy, on 
what rental did he buy it ? The rental of the pre- 
sent day. 

That is not the improved rental ? No, certainly 
not. 

Did you know that Mr. Buckley was going to 
buy the estate on that old rental ? ' I knew that 
either Mr. Buckley or Mr. Brogden would have 
bought it. 

On the old rental ? Yes. 

Did you tell the Land Company that they were 
selling the estate at a rental that you lAiew was 
not half the real value ? I told them nothing at 
all about it. 

Do you think it was your duty as agent of the 
company to see that the estate was sold to the 
' best advantage ! No, I had nothing at all to do 
with it. 

The Lord Chief Justice — You did not tell them 
that the land was being sold on a low rental i 

Witness — No ; you see they kept all the ac- 
counts in Manchester. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong — And they w'ere vory 
able to manage their own business in Manchester ? 

Witness— Just so. 

Mr. Butt — Do you swear that, sir '{ Do you 
swear that vour employers could mind their own 
business in Manchester f I suppose tbej oo^ld. 



Do you mean to lay that people in Manchester 
could tell whether the estate of which you were 
then agent was being sold at a low rental ? Do you 
swear that ? I swore that they could do their own 
business. 

That is not what I asked. Had they any means 
of knowing in Manchester whether it was let at • 
low figure ? They had every means ; ICr. Brogden, » 
director, was agent for a long time. 

Do you know that Mr. Brogden did not consider 
the estate let too low ! I did not know anyUung 
at all about that. ^ 

Do you know it now, that Mr. Brogden con- 
sidered the estate was not let too low ? I don't 
know whether He did or not. 

At all events, you never gave them a hint thaiif 
was let too low? I did not. 

Did you know it was ? I always thought it was 

too low. 

Do you know at how many years' purchase did 
Mr. Buckley buy it f I don't know what he gave. 
He did not tell me, but I heard him say 

-I did not adk you that. (Witness was under- 
stood to add that he did not get 5 per cent lor hie 

money.) 

I think you told me that you had never known 
Mr. Walker until he valued this estate ? I never 
spoke to Mr. WaUier but once in my life, one fair 
day in Roscrea. 

When you were at the Portarlington estate did 
you know that Mr. Walker had been valuing it t 
I did not I heard tenants speak of it. 

Was it John ^dleir told you % No, some of the 
tenants told me that Mr. Walker bad been valuing 
land there, but I never thought of it since until 

now. 

You heard Mr. Walker swear that his instructbns 
were to make the valuation " on the principle of 
Uve and let live, to value tenants' improvements at 
a nominal figure, and improvements made at a 
remote period on a very moderate scale." Is that 
correct ? Well, he asked me. 

Is it correct ? Listen now. 

Yoi^ must say yes or no. I will not answer 
unless I answer properly. 

You may explain afterwards, but I will make you 
answer now. Is that true which is in Mr. Walker's 
own affidavit! It^ it again for me (laughter). 

Question repeated. I don't know that I said 
five years, but I said modem improvements. I 
don't know whether I mentioned the number of 
years. 

Then do you say you did not tell him not to 
value improvements made within five years ? I 
don't recollect sa^F iug five years, but everything 
was to be on a moderate scale. 

Did you speak of improvements made at a 
remote period, upon your oath ? I suppose I did* 

Did you? I think I did. 

Do you know ? I can't swear according to 
every word I said, nor I won't attempt it. 

I ask whether you mentioned improvements 
made at a remote period at all ? I told him, in 
reference to mountain property, to value improve* 
ments made on a low scale. 

Is that an answer to myiiuestion ? Did you^ 
speak to liim at all about improvements made at a 
remote period ? I don't think I mentioned the 
word remote, but I did speak to him about old 

impiovetaQAt«> 
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Thfn you did ipeak of old improvements ? Cer 
tainly I did. 

Now, sir, do you ktiow that it was the tenants 
that reclaimed the whole of that mountain— they 
or their predecessors ? Well, I fancy it was. 

Do yoii know that and do you believe it ? H ow 
'can I know it ; I beiieve that it was the tenants 
that improved it 

I did not ask you about improvement ; I nsked 
you did you believe that th»y reelaimed'the moun- 
tain ? Yes, 

Did the Kingston family ever spend a penny on 
it ? I can't say whether they ever did or not. 

WtiB not every thing that was done on that moun- 
tain the work of the tenants ? I suppose so. 

Don*t you believe it ? I suppose so. 

Then you told Mr. Walker to value the improve* 
ments made by the labour of the tenants and of 
their fathers ? I told him to value the old im- 
provements on a moderate Male, not to put an ex- 
cessive value on them. 

The Lord Chief Justioe — Tou told him to value 
the old improvements ! 

WitnesB-^My lord, on a moderate Boale. I told 
him pretty distinctly not to put on tho full letting 
rent. 

Mr. Butt — Did you know when you told him that 
that the old improvements had been all made at 
the expenpe of the tenants ? Of course I did. Do 
you think I nm a fool ? (Laughtei^). 

Mr. Butt — Then you would be a fool if you did 
not ? I ask you now what you were when you ad- 
vised Mr. Buckley to put the proceeds of the in- 
dustry of the tenantrf and their fathers into his 
own pocket ? Did you ever hear of another cha- 
racter beiiide a fool, Mr. Bridge ? I did not advise 
him at all ; he did it of his own free will. 

Did you not instruct Mr. Walker ? Of course I 
did, as Mr. Buckley's servant. 

Do yon swear that Mr. Buckley desired the old 
improvements to be valued ? Certainly, he desired 
the mountain improvements to be valued. 

Did you tell him that these improvements had 
been made on that mountain by the fathers of the 
tenants ? Mr. Buckley knew it better than I did 
myself. 

How did Mr. Buckley know it ? Because he had 
a place there for twenty years, and was there every 
year. 

You will swear now that Mr, Buckley, your em- 
ployer, knew that the old improvements had been 
made by the tenants and their predecessors ? Well, 
indeed, I have no doubt whatever of it. 

And that, knowing that, he ordered those old 
improvements to be valued ? Most certainly and 
moHt ju«?tly. 

You were ashed about saying thnt you would 
stand another tshot. Do you now nwear that you 
never used such words ? Read the words. 

Did you ever use the expression — ** I will stand 
another shot f I can't say what expression I used 
in my bed at that time. Dr. O'Neill says I did ; 
but what I intended to say was that I would not ' 
be forced by intimidation or by any violence to 
leave or to cease from doing my duty. I have not 
the slightest recoUeetion of using the words Dr. 
O'Neill and Mr. Casey stated. 

Then you won't deny that you used the expres- 
sion ! I do deny it. I don't say I did or I did 
not. 



That is not "denying it. Will you swear yon did 
not B;iy it ? I will not swear that. 

Then you don't deny it ? WbU, I do deny it. 

Did you or did you not fftiy' it ? I won't 
swear. I don't know what a tcau may say when 
he is Rick in bed. I won't swear I did or did 
not . I have not the Slightest recolleotion of it. 

(Counsel read Mr. Bridge's affidavit, in which he 
said that even if adherence to bis duty brought 
further vengeance on him he would take his 
chance rather than yield to the attempts of aa- 
sassius. He adopted that now.) 

Mr. Butt — ^You were very cautious, I think you 
told me, in not speaking to Mr. Walker about this 
valuation ? Yes, I said that. 

And you avoided it ? I avoided it. 

He dined with you oecasionally ? On Sundays. 

And that subject wns tabooed ? Precisely sa 

Why were you so cautious ? Because I thought 
it right to do so. 

Why ?^ I thought it right to leave him to Kia 
own free" judgment entirely. 

Do you think that ymi, as agent of Mn Buokley, 
had nothing to dp with seeing that the valuation 
Wits properly conducted ? I did that. 

But why were you afraid to speak to him ? I 
thought it would not be right. If I wsa valuing a 
property myself I would not be spoken to. 

Do you mean to say you would not let your em- 
ployer speak to you ? Not about rents or tenants 
or the^alue ofthelands. 

Did you expect an increase of rent to be made 
by Mr. Walker ? I expected Mr. Walker to value 
the premises fairly, and if he did X knew there 
would be an increase. 

Then you did expect it ? Of course I did. 

Was not that the reason why you would not 
speak to him ? No ; I would not interfere with 
Mm t>ecau8e I thought it would not be fair. 

To whom t To the tenants? To Mr. Walker 
and tho te.\«nts and everybody else. 

Then it nas out of tenderness to tlie tenants you 
would not speak to him ? Out of fairness and 
justice, and nothing else in Uie world; just what I 
thought was right. 

Did you give the tenants notice that there was 
to be a valuation ? Indeed I did not. O'Loghlen, 
#the rent-wamer, went with Mr. Walker over a 
very small part of the property. 

Wou]d not the middle of summer be the most 
favourable time for valuing mountain farms if ^hey 
were to be valued highly ? I dare say they would 
look greener then. 

Do yV>u think that any man in his senses would 
put the value on them that Mr. Walker put if he 
Haw them in December, covered \*ith snow, with 
the torrents coming down the roads ? If he 
only saw them in the winter I dare say he would 
not. 

But if he saw them both in summer and winter 
what effect would it have ? Might it not induce 
him to strike a mean ? No answer. 

When you got the valuation from Mr. Walker 
what was the next stop you took with the tenants? 
I served them all with a circular stating what the 
increased rent would be. 

(Mr. Butt read one of those circulars, dated Feb. 
6th, 1874—" Thomas Molan, ^tantsan>^I beg to 
inform you that the rent of your farm at Kiltant- 
aan, wmti is now ^3 5b., will b^^^S 1^. ayesr 
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from the 25th March next, out of which yoa wilt 
be allowed half county cess when paying your rent. 
— Patten S. Bridge, agent for Mr. Buckley.") 

That was the first intimation the tenants got of 
the increaaed rent ? Yes. 

And you told them they were to pay that in- 
creased rent on the 25 th March ? 

Serfi^eant Armstrong — No, but from the 25th of 
March. That error occurred in the papers to 'day, 
and it would be well to have it known I never 
stated the no^ce was that the rent should be paid 
" on" the 26th March, but " from" that date. 

Mr. Butt — ^Do you know that jou hadjiot the 
slightest right to charge them the new rent in 
September? 

Sergeant Armstrong — Of course he would if they 
hadagreed''with him. 

Mr. Butt — But if they did not agree did you 
know you had not the slightest right to ch^e 
them \dth that increased rent ? Ko answer. 

Mr. Butt — In this letter that you wrote to the 
English papers you say : — '* As for serving notices 
to quit, such was the legal, right, and only way of 
proeeeding, for, as a matter of course, no tenant 
wonld agree to pay the increased rei^t unless there 
was a legal way to terminate his tenancy in case of 
non-agreement. Therefore, I treat all that has 
been said with respect to notices to quit, no matter 
by whom spoken, with contempt, as language used 
merely to incite the people to acts of outrage." 

Witness — Precisely. 

To whom do you refer in the words ** no matter 
by whom spoken ?" To members of Parliament 
and others. 

Did you refer to anyone else beside members of 
Pariiament ? I will not say. 

Sergeant Armstrong — 'Read the whole of the 
letter in common justice, in order to understand 
the context. 

l£r. Butt — You may if you like. I now ask to 
whom did he refer in the words ** no matter by 
whom spoken f Anyone who commented on it. I 
will not name anybody. 

Had yon anyone in your mind ? I won't tell you 
whether I had or not. 

Had you evo: read, when you wrote that, the 
language of the judgments deliver^ by the Court 
of Queen's Bench on a motion for a criminal in- 
formation I I had. 

Wben you used that language — " I treat it with 
contempt, no matter by whom spoken, as language 
used merely to excite people to acts of outrage" — 
on your oath did you refer to the judges of the 
Court of Queen's Bench or any of them ? I will 
give yon no answer to that. 

And that is upholding the law ? You will not 
answer me whether when you used the words that 
you treated certain language with contempt, as 
tending to incite people to acts of outrage, you 
spoke of the judges of the Court of Queen's Bench ? 
I won't answer that question— there now. 

Mr. Butt — ^Very well. I ask you did you apply 
that language, published in the Knglish and Scotch 
papers, to the judges of the Court of Queen's 
Bench I I will not tell you what was in my 
mind. 

Counsel then cross-examined the witness as to a 
copy of Mr. Walker's valuation which ho stated 
he supplied to many of the tenants who asked him 
for it Mr. Walker's valuation pf a tenant niimed 



Thomas Molan, he said, waa £Z7 158. He oould 
not say whethei he had aJsked him for £88 lOa. 

Is he paying that now ? No, he ia not. 

Has he settled ? He has. Don't be in such a 
great fuss (laughter). 

I want to know what rent he is paying ? Keep 
yourself quiet, Mr. Butt (laughter). 

You said you were very anxious that the tenants 
should come to an amicable settlement ! Mo«t 
surely ; I always was. 

What did you mean by an amicable settlement f 
A settlement on your terms ? That they would 
come and pay the fair value of their farms. 

Upon Mr. Walker's vjJuation ? In eases where 
they had nothing to show against it. 

Did you ever settle with any tenant below Mr. 
Walker's valuation ? I dare say ; I gave three or 
four cases to-day in the list. 

Where you took off a half-crown or ten shil- 
lings ? No, where I took off 2s. 6d. an acre. 

That is in small holdings ; did you settle with 
five of the te^ianta b^ow the valuation f I did, 
and with twenty-five. 

How many have you settled with altogether ? 
About 450, 1 think. 

How many of these settled in the early part of 
1874? I cannot answer that question. 

Did you issue this notice ?~-(Notice handed to 
witness.) I did 

(Reading) — '* The tenants are hereby noticed 
that it wiU be necessary for them to sigmfy to the 
agent during the month of November whether 
they will submit to Mr. Walker's valuation and 
enter into a new arrangement. Any tenants who 
do not come will be considered as having refused 
to do so. The agent will ^ttend at his office in 
Mitchelstown (specifying four days in November 
and December)." What did you intend to be the 
consequence of their not coming in ? Notices to 
quit. 

Then you meant to intimate to the tenants that 
everybody who would not come in and accept Mr. 
Waker's valuation would be evicted ? No, not 
evicted, not at all. 

What do you call the notice to quit I To ter- 
minate the tenancy. What other way, now, would 
you do it I 

Mr. Butt — ^I would be very sorry to be your ad- 
viser — even your legal adviser^ Mr. Bridge (Uugh- 
ter), if you ask me the question. 

Witness — I am satisfied with the advitter I have. 

Cross-examination continued — But at all events 
the tenants were to come in and submit — that is 
the word — not tieat about it, but submit? Huw 
many of those notices did you issue? I suppose 
I posted a doaen or half a hundred uf them. 

Will you swear that you did not send more of 
them ? Begad it might be two hundred for all i 
know. 

Why did you say a dozen or fifty if you don't 
know whether you did not send two hundred ? If 
I posted them I dare say they would not be more 
than fifty. 

How many of them were printed ? I don't know 
how many. 

Were they sent to the tenants ? They were either 
posted or sent, I cannot say which. 

Now, then, you meant to convey to them tha 
if they did not come in and aubmit they would b 
served with notices to quit ? Precisely. 

2 
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And if they did not lubmit what wm vu U the 
next step? When the tenancy terminated, ot 
course, I would serve an ejectment. 

Very well ; then ii they did not submit to Mr. 
Walker's valuation the first step was the notice to 
quii. How many notices to quit were served t 
Oh ! I could not say. 

Hew many notices to quit were served ! I oan*t 

Bay. 
Did you ever swear that there were iOO fcerved ? 

I don't think I did. 

When you were examined for compensation in 
Cork were you asked by Mr. Johnston about how 
many notices to quit were served, and did you say 
four hundred ? They were settled— more have 
been settled since. 

Were there then 400 notices to quit ? I kept no 
account of them. 

Will you swear there were not 100 cases of 
ejectment? I am sure there were 100 notices 

served. 

How many cases of ejectment, |ir, did you bring 
against these tenants ? None at all, for I was de- 
feated in the first notice on account of the service. 

Then did you never bring ejectments against the 
tenants ! Never, because I was defeated ; I 
brought ho ejectment yet to enforce Walker's 
valuation, and for this reason 

The Lord Chief Justico— Never mind your 
reason just now. 

Mr. Butt— Do you mean to Bay there were no 
ejecttnents served ? Yes. 

Is not what you have described, in your opinion, 
bringing an ejectment ? I Would have brought 
ejectments only I was defeated on account of the 
misreading of Uie Act of Parliament I had theu 
eervedf but all were quashed on account of the 
Court of Common Pleas having differed as to 
whether September or March was the term 
(laughter). All my ejectments were thrown out of 
court (laughter). 

I suppose you hold the opinion of the judges of 
the Conmion Pleas just in the same contempt as 
the judges of the Queen's Bench I (Laughter.) 
I never had any contempt 

The Lord Chief Justice— How many did you 
sezve ? 

Let me think for a while, I can't say at once 
(laughter). I dare say I brought in or about 
forty. 

Mr. Butt— Was it not fifty-three ? I don't 
know ; Mr. Cronin can tell you (Uughter). 
^s^ Before what chairman ? Before Mr. Spunner. 

Had you not fifty ejectments at Clonmel ? I 
won't swear whether I had sixty, or fifty, or what. 
I have no recollection of the number. 

But there were a good number ? Oh, yes (a 
laugh). 

Did they share the same htp aa ^^ others f 
They were " uilled" (laughter) 

After your experience before you thought it ur 
necessary to go on with those ? Aye. 

You had not so many in Limerick ? No. 

But had you not fourteen there ? Well, I dare 
say, I won't say ; I might have a dozen or so. 

So there we have it, that you served all these 
notices to quit ; that you were defeated at the 
outset — but still, of course, you never brought an 
ejectment (laughter). Tell me, Mr. Bridge, if it had 
not been for this atrooious deoiinoa of the Court 



I of Qtte«n*8 Bench, what would you have done t 
,7?U, the tenants would either settle or I would 
have iijiven them compensation. 
But you would get them out of possession ? Oh, 

yes. 

And how would you get them out t Well, the 
only way I could. 

And how is that ? I would send in the sheriffl 

iSergeant Armstrong — He would do it by the 
law. 

Mr. Butt — If you did turn out one of these poor 
• tenants from a holding of, say, eight or nine acres, 
what do you think would become of him and his 
family f Why if he got money, if he got compen- 
sation, I suppose he could go somewhere else. I 
don't know. 

Suppose the poor man could not pay rent, and 
had no money, what then ? Oh, nonsense. 

Were there not some tenants on the estate who 
thought they could not pay rent ? I don't know 
what they thought, but I did not think there waa 
one who could not pay it. 

Did you serve notice on any who did submit ? 
Yes, on two, Ray and White— Mrs. White. 

How many notices to quit are out at the present? 
I'll just tell you (after a pause) — There are about 
49. 

And when were they served f In March. 

Were they served on tenants who had agreed to 
submit? Ob, not at all — ^tenants who did nob 
submit. 

Any who did submit ? Yes, the two I have 
named, and it is as much to please them a^ my- 
self. 

How many acres altogether are there in the 
Buckley estate ? About 22,000 or 23,000. I am 
not certain though. It was the holdings of tho 
tenants from year to year that Walker valued, 
and he was not to value any part in Buckley's 
own poesesdon. 

Do you know what the valuation is ? I did not 
turn the matter over since. 

Do you know what poor rate you pay on the 
land for Buckley T Let me look at my book. 

Well, now, I want to know what the valuation is 
on Buckley's own estate. Can you tell me how 
much an acre you pay T No. 

You don't know if it is valued at sixpence an 
acre ? No, I do not. I don't think*^ 

And you settled rents and forced tenants to 
submit or served notice to quit upon them with- 
out knowing the valuation yourself. Is that so f 
Of their holdings I did. I did not see ColUs's valI^t 
ation when the property was sold in the Landed ' 
Estates Court. I believe I saw it on the rental, 
but I took not the least notice of it. I did not take 
the smallest trouble about it. 

Did it never occur to you that it would be a 
good test, in order to know the value of an estate, 
to ascertain the valuation on which it was bought ? 
1 never had anything to do with poor-law vaJua- 
tion. 

Did you know that Collis had valued it for the 
Incumbered Estates Court ? Oh, I saw it on the 
rental, but I never read a figure of it. 

Do I understand you to say that, generally 
speaking, the list of tenants where rents were 
raised, and which appeared in the Cork Examintr 
and Freeman* i Jcurnoiy was an accurate represen- 
tation of the extent to which the rente were 
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raifted ? For these particular tenants yes, but no 
further. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Except for turning an odd 
six. into sixteen. 

Mr. Butt — Now listen to this, and say is it true 
— *' The rent of some poor creatures for a miser- 
able cabin of mud and rush^ in the mountain ra- 
vines which was but Is. was raised to 25s., and in 
Bome instances to 30s. per annum." Now, is that 
true ? No, at least I will explain— 

Tell me is it or is it not true ? Well, there is no 
mud cabin and rushes. * 

Throwing out the rushes then, how is it ? Oh, 
it would be very hard to gnt mud and rushes in 
these ravines. You might get plenty of stones in- 
deed. 

Are there any mud cabins ? (After a pause) — I 
don't call to mind at present. 

Those people who paid Is., and whose rent was 
raised to 30s., had they houses ? Tes, they had. 

Were some of these houses fit for pi^s ? Oh, 
yes ; fit for pigs. They were fit for Christians. 
There are Christians Ufing in them now — happy 
Christians (laughter.) 

Happy Christians, you say. Perhaps they were 
happier for having the rent raised to 30s. ? Well, 
1 don't know for that. 

On your oath are they not wretched, miserable, 
hopeless, and helpless? Do you not know of many 
ol these houses in which the water is two inches 
deep on the floor, and in which some of Buckley's 
tenants are living ? I never heard of it. 

Were you ever in these houses ? I was. I 
know one woman who pays a shilling a year, and 
her son has lOs a week from me. 

Did you swear in your affidavit that the rents 
were not rained by Walker more than twenty per 
cent? I made a mistake in that. 

How did you make that calculation ? Supposing 
the valuation was £1,000, and the old rent £700, 
I then calculated the increase on the £1,000 in- 
stei^d off h' £700. 

WoU that is not very clear. What was added 
to tha rental of the whole estate of 20,000 acres 
by Walker's valuation ? I don't think there would 
• be £20 over or under £1,000 a year on the entire. 
I could not tell you at preseut the rental of the 
entire estate. I receive the rents, but I don't tot 
the rental. The accounts are kept in England. 

The old rental would have beeh about £6,000 ? 
No. Of Mr. Buckley's about £5,600, and on that 
Mr. Walker's valuation has added about £1,000. 
The increase was nearly 25 per cent. That 
was on the tenanta' part of it. Buckley's valua- 
tion before the new valuation was begun was about 
£5,782 grojs, and that includes Cooladerry, which 
was not bought from the Land Company. 

Very well — But there were several of these farms 
on which there was an actual increase of 500 per 
cent. Now take this letter to the Cork Examiner, 
read it, and point out a single thing in it that is 
not true? 

Tho witness proceeded carefully to vead the 
letter as published forming part of the alleged 
libel, and occupied some time in its perusal. When 
close on ten minutes had passed witness read aloud 
the passage referring to the Earls of Kingston, 
wbicU said Lhey were excellent landlords, ** so 
liberal, in fact, that the rents which they were ac- 
customed to receive would esdte a smile eomparcd 



with the rents which the same ^irms pay to-day.'* 
Mr. Bridge was understood to say there were some 
farms at present on the estate in which the rents 
reserved in tSie old leases were paid. 

Mr. Butt — ^The only point of the passage is that 
the Kingston family were excellent landlords. 

The Lord Chief Justice — It would be better to 
direct his attention to the portions of the letter 
complained of as forming part of the libel. 

Mr. Butt — Do you eee Uus statement that the te- 
nants receive outdoor relief ? Yes. 

You say they never did ? I say they never did 
in my time except one man, as I am informed. I 
made an affidavit on the subject, and I read 
Casey's. 

And is there not a statement in it Ihat a memo* 
rial was presented to the Lord Lieutenant (pro- 
duced in court) frcm tenanta of one district^ Bar- 
nahown ? Yes. 

Do you know Mr. Matthias Hendley, of Fer« 
moy ? No, I don't ; I know who he is. 

Is he not a magistrate f He is. 

And is he not a man of high position and re* 
pecUbillty ? WeU, I don't know that. 

You don't know that— what do you mean by 
saying you don't know that ? He is a man fond 
of drinking too much. 

Did you ever see him, sir, drunk, or imder the 
influence of drink ? No, I did not. 

Then how do you know that he is too fond of 
drinking ? From reports. *"* 

Does not Mr. Matthias Hendley stand as high as 
any gentleman in the county Cork ? I don't know. 
I never made any comparison with him. 

Do you think he is a man who would say any- 
thing he did not believe to be true ? I don't know 
about those names there (pointing to the paper in 
Mr. Butt's hand). 

Mr. Butt — This, my lord, is the memorial to the 
Lord Lieutenant, alluded to in the affidavit. (To 
the witness) — Is it not a matter of fact that a 
number of Bu<!kley's tenants were receiving out* 
door relief ? I don't know of my own know* 
ledge. 

Were they receiving medical relief — ^poor-law 
medical relief, which is out-door rdief ? 

Sergeant Armstrong — Indeed it is not. 

Mr. Butt — ^You will see that it is called so, m^ 
lord, on the " Orders." Were Uiey, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Bridge, receiving medical relief ? I 49 
not know. ^ 

Qo on. What is the next falsehood in the letter t 
Now, do you see that all these gentlemen hero 
say the tenantry on Barnahown were receiving 
out-door relief ? Bead over their names. Theai/ 
gentlemen knew no more about Barnahown than 
his lordship, nor half as much. There is the recti«f 
of Kilworth, Mr. Langley — he did not know d 
ha'porth about it. 

Sergeant Armstrong objecting, 

His Lordship ruled the signatures could not bo 
read. 

Mr. Butt — Do you know the police tax was takeD 
off Barnahown ? I do. 

I believe you have a great contempt for the Lord 
Lieutenant for taking it off ? No, but I gave them 
a great handle for getting H off. When tho memo* 
rial came down I told Mr. Eaton they had all set- 
tled with me. 

You told the ttipeudiarjf that |bey were all (ood 
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boys, and that got off the tax ; so you think the 
Lord Li«>ntcnant would be influenced by their set- 
tJing with Mr. Bridge (langhter). Now tell me 
about O'Shaughnessy — *' one poor min who had 
fecUimedhifl holding, appalled at' an advance from 
£7 to £12, refuBed to pay the increase. Being 
9 rved with a notice to quit, he yielded, and had to 
^\\ one of the two cows which composed his whole 
stock, to make up the advance. On offering the 
advance to Mr. Bridge he refused it, saying * that 
he wanted possession of his farm, not rent.' " Is 
that true ? No. 

In what respect is it untrue t I did not say that 
I wanted the land, not the rent. 

Well, now, fret, was his rent increased from £7 
to £19 ? Yes ; almost £12. 

I>id he refuse to pay the increase ? . He is pay- 
ing it. They all refused at first ; he refused at 
first 

Did he reclaim his holding ? No— his forefathers^ 
not himself. 

In what remote ancestry did his forefathers re- 
claim it— was it his father ? I don't know. I don't 
know whether he reclaimed it. 

" Being served with notice to quit"— is that true ? 
I think so. 

"He yielded r' Yes.^ 

" And had to sell que of the two cows which 
composed his whole stock to make up the advance." 
Did ne sell one of the two cows ? I don't know. 

Did you hear he did ? I heard in Mr. Casey's 
letter. 

" On offsriog the advance to Mr. Bridge, he re- 
fused it, saying that he wanted possession of his 
farm, not rent." 

Sergeant Armstrong— Is that true ? No. 

Mr. Butt read the passage in Mr. Brogden's affi- 
davit on this point. 

Mr. Butt — ^Do you deny there that he sold the 
one cow ? I know nothing whatever about it. 

Do you deny there that you told him you wanted 
the land and not the rent ? Not in the affidavit ; I 
did not use the eipression. 

Did yoo^ever refuse the increased rent ? No, 
never. 

Well, listen to this— "I would consider it the 
greatest mismanagement oh my part to keep him 
as a tenant V* Yes. 

Is that true ? If he remained as he was. 

Sergeant Armstrong — " Under these circum- 
Btanoea I would consider it the greatest mismanage- 
ment.'* 

Mr. Bntt— DU you want the land from him ? 
Oh I nonaense. 

Don't say that what I am speaking is nonsense, 
if yon pleaae I I bw your pardon ; I meant he 
ahoold take the land into His ewn hands. There 
was no necessity to put that into the affidavit* 

Mr. Butt said he would put that passage from 
the affidavit in evidence. 

Be-esuninedbySergeant Armstrong — O'Sbaugh- 
nea^'s son came to me with his father, and I told 
the father that if he kept the son at home I would 
keep him on the farm, and if he did not like to do 
th»tIo£fei«dlriBi61IO. 



Sergeant Armstrong— Now yourlonl*<bip will re- 
collect a notice being served upon Thorn is McUn 
as to the iucrease of liis rent. In the notice served 
£38 lOs. was due, and £37 158. is in Mr. Wnlkor's 
report. Do you know how the 153. difference oc- 
curs ? I cannot say. 

Lord Chief Justice — Did you as a ge eral rule 
send to each tenant the amount of the valuation of 
Mr. Walker 1 I sent each tenant the amount of the 
rent he had to pay. 

I mean on Mr.' Walker's valuation? As a 
general rule I did. 

Sergeant Armstrong— Now, Mr. Bridge, you 
served these notices specifying the new rent that 
would be required from Murch, 1874, aud you 
served the next notice iu October ? Noven ber. 

Fixing four days in which the teuauis might 

come in for ati aTrangement ? Yes. 

And wliore they came in you were glad of it * 
Yee. 

And where they did not you served notices Ut 
quit ? In proper time. 

And then served ejectments if they did not ar- 
range ? Ye3. 

Do you know any other means of coming to an 
arrangement with tenants ? No. 

Sergeant Armstrong— rNor anybody else. U;» to 
the time of the libel had any ej^^cbment been 
served except on Ryan ? No ; Ky«n's wife. 

Had there been 53 ejectments brougi "t at the 
time of the first libel ? No, only notices to quit 
server. 

Mr. Butt — There were no ejectments serve<l, 
and in the second letter to the Freeman the mid- 
Utke Is corrected. He said the country people, 
confounditg notices to quit and ejectmentt^, mis- 
represented it to him. 

Sergeant Armstrong — There was no such thing 
in the second letter. You say there were a 
couple of tenants who came to a settlenlbnt, cud 
that ueverthelorts there was' a notice to quit 
served ; how was that ? Mrs. White had her land 
let to a man named Kearney, and in order to put 
an end to Kearney's claiming her pr(»j>erty 1 
served a notice to quit. She came to consult me 
what to do, and I advised a notice to "juit. 

Mr. Wm. O'Brien — The uuiversal panacea ! 

Sergeant Armstrong — Now, Koa's cise ? Rea 
has a nook of land in his own po&s««s/iiun, and the 
rest in the hands of a neighl>our, aud he could not 
deal with the neighbour, so 1 said I would serve a 
notice to quit. 

Mr. William O'Brien— Nothing like leather ! 
(Laughter,) 

Mr. Butt — When did you settle with O'Shaugh- 
nessy to let him stay in the farm ? Immediately. 

Was it not after you applied for the ciimai.il 
information ? It was. 

This concluded the witness's examination. 

Mr. Heron announced that the px*o3ccution had 
some more witnesses, and would probably cou- 
clude n<4Xt day. 

The court then adjourned. 
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The Court resumed the hearing of the case at 
11 o'clock. 

Dr. William O'NeilU of Mitohelst own. deposed 
in reply to iscrgeant Armstrong that he attended 
upon Mr Bridge for \younds received on March 
30th, 1876. lie never told Casey that Bridge 
said ** he would stand another shot or else evict 
53 tenants." Mr. Casey asked witness how Bridge 
was and witness said, ** He will stand another shot 
and be will carry out his evictions." Mr. Bridge 
never authorised him t«> say that. 

The Chief Justice — You meant by that, did you, 
that you thought he would recover and stand 
another shot (laughter) ? Exactly my lord. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Butt — Had you any 
conversation with Mr. Bridge about his persever- 
ing in thtise ejectments ? No, I swear that posi- 
tively. 

Do you swear that you bad no conversation with 
Mr. Bridge about his persevering in not being in- 
timidaicifrom doing his duty ? I do^ never. 

Ab sure as you are that you did tell Caney he 
did Hfiy it ? They are my words to Casey and 
Mr. Bridge never said thcni to me. 

Did you advise Mr. Bridge not to stay in Qal- 
tee Cantle ? Oh ! never. 

Do you remember about that time being in Mr. 
Edwrrd Morrogh's house, when you met O'Ma- 
houy ? I don't remember. 

Any place <f It might have been outside. They 
were doing some building work. 

Did any conversation pass between you and 
them 7 There was some talk about Mr. Bridge 
being shot. 

Did O'Mabony ask you how Mr. Bridge was ! I 
don't remember.. 

Now, I must ask you this — did you use this ex- 
pression, '* That the centre of the bridge was too 
Btrong to bo knocked down V* Never. 

Sergeant Armstrong — ^An arshitectural view of 
the subject. 

Mr. Butt — That wad an expression to a builder. 
Did you say, in reply to O'Mahony, or at all upon 
that evening, ** I advised him. to leave it, and he 
said he would stand another shot ?" I did not say I 
advised him to leave it, but I said he would stand 
another shot. 

Then you used the same expression that you 
used to Casey ? Yes. 

To how many people did you tell that Mr. 
Bridge would stand another shot ? I used the 
words to others, I suppose four or five. 

Then was it a common formula with you, when 
anyone asked how was Mr. Bridge, to answer, he 
would stand another shot ? It was (laughter). 

Sergeant Armstrong — Xhis formu)a of your*» 
was a way of expressing that he would recover f 
Yes, I mean that he was not dead yet. (In a low 
voice). That he was not frightened. 

Mr. Butt— Did you say that he was not 
frightened ? That ho was not to be deterred. 

Then when you said he would stand another 
shot, you did mean to tell the people he was not 
deterred I Not exactly; my meaning was that he 
was not dead yet. 

Ah, sir, did you say this moment, on your oath — 
it WM Ia the ii«wg 9t tho jur/i m f ^ m of ui 



all — did you say this moment that you meant he 
was not frightened f He was not frighteued; I do 
say so. 

Did you say this moment that you meant by his 
standing another shot that he was not frightened ? 
Oh, I did not mean that. 

I ask you what you said, sir, when you were go- 
ing off, but did you say this moment, " I meant 
that he was not frightened ?" Yes. 

Then you did mean that ? 1 did mean that 

You meant then by saying thai he would stand 
another shot, first that he would get w.eD, and 
second that he was not frightened! That he 
was not frightened. 

John Morrisey, for over 18 years the only reliev- 
ing officer iu the Cloghecu Poor Law Uuion, deposed ' 
in reply to Mr. Heron,' Q-TJ., that duringT-bat time 
no tenant on the Buckley estates had been receiv- 

ting out-door rdief. 
Joshua Kettlewell, clerk of the Clogheen Union, 
examined by Mr. Peter O'Brien, stated there had 
been no one of any class receiving out-door relief in 
that union for over 25 years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Britn, Q.C.,— Do you 
know of any of the tenants receiving medical re- 
lief under the Medical Chatiiies Act at the ex- 
pense of the rates of the union ? 

Mr. Heron objected that this oould not be held 
to be outdoor relief. 

Mr. O'Brien said this was for the jury. 

The question was allowed — I don't know the 
identity of any party, but I have no doubt that 
many have been relieved under the Medical Chari- 
ties Act there and elsewhere. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — That does not imply 
destitution at all. 

By Mr. O'Biicn, Q.C.— Medical relief ought 
not to be administered to people who are able to 
pay fur medical attendance. Tickets ought not to 
begssuedin such cases. 

By Sergeant Armstrong — But those are com- 
monly? 1 know that a member of the Dispensary 
Committee was removed by the g^rdians for giv 
ing a ticket to a member ol his own fiimily. 

* 

Frederick William Flood examined by Mr. 
Heron — I am assistant to the clerk of the Fermoy 
Union, who is unable to appear. I have a medi- 
cal certifiate showing that. Part of the Buckley 
estates are in the Fermoy Union. 

Was there any one in that union receiving out- 
door relief — any one on this estate I I cannot say, 
but I am. instructed to say 

Mr. Butt — I object to this. 

Mr. Heron — Have you looked through the books! 
Yes ; I looked through the books since 1672, aud 
since that there was no one receiving out-door 
relief. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Porter, Q.C.— Has any* 
body since that time been receiving out-door 
medical relief ? I cannot say. 

Mr. Porter — ^That is the reason you are here, I 
suppose. 

Richard Fitzgibbon, in reply to Mr. Peter 
O'Brien, deposed that he is the clerk of the Mit« 
ohelstown Union for over seventeen years. Ha 
had laade » iMvch siiioe 1672| and it appean tha^ 
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there was but one person, Robert King, of AgVn^, 
receWing oiit-door relief. 

The Lord Chief Justice — Only one ! Tea, my 
lord. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Koche~Did you know 
of a man named MuIUns having applied for out- 
doc»r relief ? No. 

William Bibbie examined by Mr. Heron— I am 
an officu* of the Cork County Jail. 

The Lord Chief Justice— Aie you the governor I 
No, my lord, the storekeeper* 

Mr. Heron — Do you produce the warrant of 
committal of Crowe signed by Mr. Eaton, R.M., 
dated diet March, 187C ? Yes ; he was duly exe- 
cuted. 

Mr. O'Brien — Tou might just as well come to ' 
prove the death of Cock Robin. 

Sergeant Armstrong — We enter the two news- 
papers containing the all^^ libcd, the report and 
valuation of Mr. Walker of the lease of 1799, an old 
lease on the Kingston estate, aud close. 

The Lord Chief Justice asked Mr. Bridge had 
Robert^'King even paid the increased rent of 20s. 
put on his holding. 

Mr. Bridge— Oh no, my lord, he never paid a 
farthing. 

Mr. Butt then opened the traverser's case. 
He said — May it please your lordship and 
gentlemen of the jury, it now becomes my 
duty to address you on behalf of the defen- 
dant, or perhaps I should rather say 
the traverser here, Mr. Casey. Now, gentlemen, 
the information — this is a criminal case — the in- 
formation against him is brought here for two let- 
ters, one in the CorA; Examiner taid one in the 
Freeman'i Journal, The letter ijf. the Cork Ez* 
amiueTf I think, was dated 13th or 15th of April, 
it IB not very material, and I think I may say that 
if the letter in the Cork Examiner will not main- 
tain the inf onnation, the subsequent letter in the 
Fretman** Journal will not ; for the snbeeqtteut 
letter in the Freeman^i Journal appears to me to 
be very little more than an expansion of the letter 
that originally appeared in the Cork Examiner, 
Now, gentlemen, this is an information for a libel, 
and for a libel upon an individuaL Now, it is not 
necessary for me, before his lordship, to remindyou, 
for he will do it — ^however, I may impress upon 
you, in giving attention to the trial — that it is for 
you to decide whether either of these letters is a 

libel. Tou have a duty somewhat different from 
what you have in other case^ and you cannot re- 
ceive exactly the same assistance from the bench 
that you do in other cases; for if his lordship was to 
tell you that in his opinion this was not a libel, 
should you believe in your honest judgment that it 
was, yon might, if you please, find a verdict of 
' guilty. On the other hand, if his lordship was to tell 
you — which I am very tar from saying, judges some- 
times do and sometimes do not express their own 
, opinion— that this waa a libel, you would be just 
f as much bound upon your oaUi to exercise your 
own judgment, and juries have fr^«ently dona ao 
^ttuicourt. Qur ^efefios M tU^ IWiliiiot,la 



the meaning of the law, a libel, and as ia also 
sary that it is a fair discussio^ of public interost^ 
which Mr. Casey had a ri;;ht to discuss, and that 
he has not transgressed the fair limits of public 
discussion in anything he wrote in either of these 
letters. If you come to that conclusion you will 
be bound to find a verdict of not guilty. Now 
we will see presently what were the subjects dis- 
cussed; but when you come to deal with the privi- 
leges of men tor puhdo discussipn, you are not 
too nicely to weigh expressions, you are not to 
hold too narrow limits upon the rights of public 
discussion. It ie not because a man may have in a 
particular instance used an expression that you 
would rather^ he had not, or because in another in* 
stance some expressionmightbe inbadtasteormight 
have been better omitted — that does not 
justify you. Tou must approach this case (and ao 
great judges have said) in a fair spirit of liberality 
to those who discuss public questions in the exer« 
cise of a right which is really the life and soul of 
freedom. If you think that Mr. Casey has done 
noth^g but fairiy and legitimately canvassed 
conduct that he had a right to canvass, then he fe 
entitled to your verdict. If on the other hand you 
believe that under cloak of .that he has used his 
privilege to assail unfairly the private, aye or the 
public character even, of Mr. Bridge as an agent, 
then unquestionaUy he is guilty of libel. I must 
go further and savif you believe that, carried away 
by recklessness (for reckVessness in the eye of the 
law is malice), he has assailed Mr. Bridge in an 
unjustifiable manner, then you would equally be 
bound to find him guilty. What I will have to 
submit to you is that this is a fair conmient on 
transactions that took place on this estate, 
which has now become celebrated, or at least 
notorious — I think I may use the language— 
in every part of the world where the English 
language is spoken. Let me also say this — ^it is 
_uot a matter ef law, but it is a thins; in which I 
'Uiink I will have his lordship's concurrence — ^that 
to judge fairly of those letters yon must put your- 
self in the position of Mr. Casey. Tou must think 
what would a fair man write, circumstanced as he 
was and knowing what he did at the time when 
he wrote them. Let me call your attention shortly 
to the incidents of the case that are undenied. It 
is undenied thai this estate, which belonged in old 
times to the Kingston family, in 1873, had passed 
into the hands of an English millionaire, & genUe* 
man of whom I xertainly, having had the honour 
of sitting in an assembly with him and knowing 
him, do not wish to say one word disrespectful. 
Mr. Buckley, a great English manufacturer, bought 
this estate from the Land Company in 1878. He 
bought it on a rental which, as you have heard^ 
represented about £5,000 a-year. Almost imme- 
diately after its purchase, one of his first acts was 
to get a re-valuation made, and upon that rental 
to increase the rental by £1,000 a-year. Wdl, now 
there have been very great instances of hard« 
ship in Ireland, especially in the North of Ire« 
land (and you will see whether this is one 
of them) by purchases of this nature. In the 
North of Ireland, where tenant-right prevailed, and 
where it was honourably observed by the old 
gentry, when these estates came to be sold in the 
landed Estates Court they were bought by land 
Jo1»beri and ep«ouliiton on * rental that r«oogQiN4 
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tenant-ri^hti and the first act of the incoming land 
jobbers was to violate tenant-right and raise the 
rents all over the estate. Of course if the law 
allows it (it does not do it now) we cannot stop it, 
and I belieTe I am entitled to call your attention 
to this, which is at all events a suspicious circum- 
stance and one not entitled to much favour — that 
when a man bought a property and says he got eight 
per cent, for his money — they have not given us 
the least information what Mr. Buckley paid for it, 
and I must say I think Mr. Buckley himselfjought 
to have been produced, as Mr. Bridge has thrown 
upon him the whole responsibility for what has 
been done — but if he purchased what would have 
given him eight per cent, on his money, even the 
proclivities of a Manchester manufacturer eager to 
make large sums of money hardly justified him 
in raising the rents so that h' would get 
10 per cent, on what he had bouj;rh( at eight, 
and he should probably be well satisfiod with the 
bargain he had got, I must put that as a suppo- 
sitious case, because we are not told what T«rice he 
paid. That is the first part in this case that strikes 
me. Now. what is the next ? That upon a poverty- 
stricken tenantry, tilling land 2,000 feet above the 
sea, tilling the side of a wild mountain (it is with 
that tenantry we have to deal) — that upon a po- 
verty-stricken people holding miserable plots of 
ground, living in wretched cabins (and we well 
know all this), the rent was in many instances 
doubled and trebled — ay, and increased 500 per 
cent. Now if rent is to be raised — and I believe 
there are many cases in which with the change of 
the times the landlord has fairly raised rents, and 
i^does not at all follow that because he raises the 
rent fairly he is to be held up to public execra- 
tion — I think nothing could be more unjust ; but 
if rent is to be raised I think the last persons upon 
whom a man of humanity, a man of self-respect, 
would think of imposing increased rents would be 
the miserable occupants of tenements like these on 
the mountain top. What more ha^e we ? I do 
not want to say a word unnecessarily against Mr. 
Bridge. We know nothing of Mr, Bridge except 
what has been disclosed on his examination and 
bis cross-examination. Now I think there 
are one or two little things in that 
cross-examination that will enable us to infer what 
manner of man he is. Do you remember when I 
asked him about a memorial that had been signed, 
do you recollect that because a man, a grand juror 
^nd a magistrate of the county of Cork, occupying 
a high position in that county, had signed this me* 
monal 

Sergeant Armstrong — My learned friend has no 
right to state any such thing. It is not in evi- 
dence. 

The Lord Chief Justice— All that Mr. Butt says 
is that Mr. Bridge, bdng asked his opinion of a 
certain gentleman who signed a memorial 

Sergeant Armstrong — We don't know whether 
he ever signed it. 

Mr. Butt — I know, and you, gentlemen, know, 
Mr. Bridge shall not be screened, and I will say 
more of him now than I intended. Ton know that 
he said what he did because he imagined at least 
that he did sign a memorial that he did not alto- 
gether approve of, and you know that he blurted 
out here in t^s high court of justice, without 

rsMOD, uiMiklM for, that thftt goailMaaa—X will 



not repeat the libel by repeating his name — was a 
drunkard. I say, gentlemen, if you wanted no- 
thing eUe to show what manner of man he is, that 
audacious and wicked act of his in this court 
gives you some indication of his character. 
Well, gentlemen, he set out by saying, as you re- 
member, that he was a land agent, and had been 
for twenty- five years. He did not, however, te)l 
you his experience as a land agent. He said be 
was a bank clerk in a bank with which I thought 
Mr. John Sadlier had had something to do. I 
cannot say„ of course, that Mr. Bridge was so very 
much the worse' man from the fact that he was in 
any way associated or worked under Mr. Sadleir,for, 
gentlemen, you know, as I know, that many bad 
men often select their tools for the sake of their 
abilities *, but it is a fact that whenever an Irish 
estate appears to have wanted to be settled, as 
happened in too many cases — ^in the cases of the 
estates of the old noblemen, he selected that bank 
clerk to " settle" them. He was selected to settle 
the Qoold estate, the Portarlington and Kingston 
estates. Fortunately, Lord Portarlington escaped 
being settled along with his estates (laughter); but 
others were not so much fortunate. This bank 
clerk, curiously enough, too, after Mr. John 
Sadleir, was instructed under Mr. Nicholas 
Sadleir, or " Old Nick," as he was called, 
by the people in the neighbourhood ; was 
selected agent by Mr. John Sadlier, and, I may be 
allowed to add, that he acquired his first course of 
training under **old Nick" (loud laughter). Did you 
ever hear, gentlemen, of a valuation so conducted 
as Uiis valuation ? Did you ever hear of a valua- 
tion so conducted ? He sends Mr. Walker. Walker 
is a country gentleman and a magistrate. He was 
not a professiotial valuator. He has, indeed, told 
you he was employed by Palmer to value an estate 
on the lands of John Sadleir, but is it not a curious 
thiug that Bridge has not told you how he stum- 
bled upon this gentleman, whom he never knew be- 
fore, except, indeed, I believe, it appeared, to ask 
him if some one were dead! And it wouldhave been 
for him to tell us who recommended him — what he 
knew of his qualifications — what he thought of him 
and knew of him. We are left quite in the dark alto- 
gether as to the qualifications of this gentleman. If 
Messrs. Brassington and Gkde were brought down 
to view and value this land, then everyone would 
have known of their character and fitness, and 
there were many other names I could mention. 
There were gentlemen in the neighbourhood — I 
may tell you, gentlemen — ^who were perfectly com- 
petent land agents of extensive landholders— men 
whose valuation would have given every satisfac- 
tion, and whose opinion would win the confidence 
of all manner of men — the confidence of the ten« 
ants as well as of the landlord, and who could 
have been called in. But all thes? were passed 
over, and a person brought from Shinrone— a per« 
son who never, remember, told you his quali- 
fication, at least never told you he valued an acre 
of mountain land — he did say he had valued land 
in Limerick and Tipperary — the richest land in the 
whole of this land. I have a right, gentlemen, to 
pause here and ask your attention to the 
most wonderful statement I ever heard made in a 
court of justice, namely— that from the time that 
Walker came to value this land until he left tho 
•S^nt ol tU wtotei ih« rvprsMaUtiye of thf 
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owner — the agent of an estate on which te! 
nancies were to be valued and tenants doalt 
with on many grounds where it ought to be 
known if the improvements efifected were those of 
the tenants or their fathers — this gentleman 
not only never talks to the valuer, but he abso- 
lutely, most absolutely, avoids speaking to him on 
the subject of valuation. I cannot imagine such 
a state of things. You would suppose that he 
would ask him "How have you made this valuation? 
How much is it ? I think it is too much or too 
little," and so on. I know it I had land — well I 
don't know what I would do eiactly — I might 
feel very different views, perhaps, on many ques- 
tions of that kind if I were a landed proprietor. 
I do think I would not be breaking the Decalogue 
— or be committing a mortal sin if I were to ask a 
man who was valuing my land how he was getting 
on. I would ask him in the evening, "How did yuu 
value such tenancies? This is a bad form. I 
thought the rent, would be more or less ; how 
did you calculate that ?'* That is, I think, what a 
laud proprietor would have done naturally, and I 
do not think, and you will not think, he would be 
doing wrong to do so. In fact, I think it would be 
the duty of a landlord, or in his absence of his 
agent, to do so. But in effect Bridge says he put 
it this way — " Go, Walker, value these lands 
and never speak a word to me." Ah ! gentlemen, some 
great man has said, " A will is often too well 
proved," and, gentlemen, the independence of this 
valuation has been too well proved, and the reason, 
as it appears to me, that he refrained from speak- 
ing to Mr. Walker was because he expected the 
rents would be raised and he wished to be able to 
say . that he had nothing whatever to do 
with it. That absence from meddling with that 
valuation b in my mind — and I appeal to your 
sense and judgment to induce you to believe with 
me — suspicious, and that Walker was put there, 
I won't say for a dishonest reasoh as regards him or 
Bridge, but because he was known to be a man 
inclined to put on high valuation on the lands, and 
Bridge thought it much better and safer to leave 
him to himself. Tou can't overlook this inconsi8« 
tent fact — that the rents were doubled, trebled, 
quadrupled, to an enormous extent. This 
occurred in 1874. In 1876 Bridge was 
fired at by Ryan, and we have nothing 
really to do with that It was after the 
general attempt to raise the rents had been made on 
the estate, but in 1876 he was again fired at. Now 
Casey, bear in mind, was perfectly silent all this 
time — he had nothing to do with exciting the feel- 
ings of the people in 1874 or in 1876. But the 
outrage in 76 attracted universal attention. It was 
the mjitter of discussion ou more than one occasion 
in Uie Houfte of Commons and in tiie Kngli^h PreRs, 
as well as in the Irish Presf^. Some of these papers 
denounced in the strongest terms the whole 
tenantry on this estate, and Casey then, and then 
only, came forward after all those events had oc- 
curred — came forward and defended the character 
of the tenantry of the county. To say that after 
these proceedings and events to which I have le- 
f erred Mr. Bridge's character vfas not to be exposed 
18 a proposition to which I do not accede. Tlie 
eflTecta produced by the oppression of landlords, 
or of agents in the absence of landlords, have formed 
the subject of muQh that has boen sai j mA writt^o* 



'In the modem history ^of Hunsfcer-^in 1822 — we 
see where almost the whole tenantry, who were 
Whiteboys, engaged with the militHry, and took 
possession of whole districts of the oouaty ; and 
the Chief Secretary, when be brought in an Insur- 
rection Act, did not hesitate to say the whole 
disturbance originated in consequence of the op- 
pression upon the tenants and our absentee pro- 
prietory ? And it would be a monstrous thing to 
say when, after an interval of i^eaoe— which I thank 
Glod we have had — symptoms were shown of a 
return to agrarian outrag^ or disturbance break- 
ing out in the land men were no^ to inquire 
whether this state of things was, I won't say jus- 
tified, for nothing could justify it, but whether it 
was provoked by some act or acts of .oppression of 
some landlord that would bring disgrace upon his 
class, or whether it was not the revolt of the 
people against righteous law. The notion that 
that is not to be inquired into is something aJo- 
surd, and when you are told this was 
intended to provoke an attempt on 
Bridge's life you will see presently how 
monstrous the suggestion is. Bridge was lying at 
the time in his bed, where, at all events, he was 
quite safe from attack, and likely to remain for 
some time. Mr. Casey, as I have said, came for* 
ward to vindicate the tenants. I will say this, 
gentlemen, and I ask you to believe me, that a 
more peaceable, a more industrious, or— according 
to their faith — a more religious people never ex- 
isted in Ireland than those people were in the dis- 
trict before Mr. Bridge unhappily attempted to 
enforce this increase, and one of the worst con- 
sequences of these acts of oppression is that they 
demoralise a nation. They demoralise the people. 
No man who is a part]^ be it eyer so remotely^ 
no man who concealed the perpetrator of the at- 
tack upon Bridge escaped demoralisation, and 
oppression makes a wise man mad ; but the worst 
of it is that such acts of oppression first force a 
poor man intd silent sympathy with the oppressed 
— then, perhaps, induce him to conceal the perpe- 
trator of an outrage-resulting from such oppression, 
and finally lead him, it may be, to sin himself. 
Well, now let us see, gentlemen — and I think I can- 
not do better if it won*t weary you — I may say I 
am in the position that really the strength of our 
case will be in the evidenee we adduce, and there- 
fore I am happy to say it will not be necessary for 
me to trouble you at very considerable lengtli-^at 
the same time the case is pf vast importance, and 
it will be necessary for me to open it so fully that 
you will be able to appreciate . our evidence. I 
don't know thnt I can do better than take the 
article from the Cffrh Examiner and read it over 
from beginning to end and ask you whether you are 
williug to say that it is a libel, a wicked, malicious 
libel, exceeding all the grounds of fair comment. 
The Cork Examinet publishes it with a preface of 
its own : — 

A correspondent has sent as some details respecting 
the condition of the tenantry on the property of Mr. 
Buckley and of t^e augmentation of the rent, which, 
it Is believed, have either directly or indirectly led Ui 
the fearful occurrence that haa b^n of late so much in 
every one's mouth. Mr. Casey in a private note writes 
to us :— **1 have taken great pains in making tiie neces- 
sary ioqnlriea loto the rentd, &c., and I can guarantee 
that every statement I have tnade is coirect." 
The letter then commenced — 

VnmUiM iam^motUl the Sailfl of Eiaistou hutr 
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possessed extenslte estates in the counties of Cork, 
Limerick, and Tipperary. 

Well, that is going a little too far. They were a 
fery old family, but certainly they did not date the 
possession of the estate from time immemorial. 

Mr. W. O'Brien— They have it 200 years. 

Mr. Butt — ^Time immemorial means in law from 
Uie time of Kichard II. They inherited them from 
the White Knight, the great Earl of Desmond, 
whose daughter afterwards married into the family 
from which the Kingatoiis descended. If you take 
ihem from the time of the White Kuight it will be 
from the time Munster was first settled. 

With all their political prejadicefi (and they were not 
a few) they were excellent landlords, so liberal, in fact, 
that the rents which they were accuatonied to receive for 
farms would excite a smile compared with the rents 
which the spme farms pay to-day. Like all Irish noble* 
men of the da; they vrere peculiarly improvident, llielr 
hospitality and extrayagance were boundless. 

I am not quite sure that this is a correct descrip- 
tion of the old rents of the Kingston family. They 
came down'worth £40,000, besides a large portion 
which went to the secoud son in Koscommon. To 
my own memoi^ they came down until one of the 
last earls chose to build a large castle — £40,000 
came down almost unincumbered — and tbi^ very 
estate was sold in the Incumbered Estates Court to 
pay those debts which it would amply have dis- 
charged if it had bet^n sold in other times. But, 
sold under the management of Mr. John Sadleir, it 
was purchased by himself and this Land Company 
for aoout eight years' purchase. 

Pecnniarr mfiiculties followed, and the conj<cqu«nc-e8 
were that the exteusiva portion of tho estates which lay 
in Limerick and Tipperaiy was sold nnd purchased by 
several parties. A snd day it was for the tcnanti» in the 
Limerick p(;rtion that the estate changed hands, for 
though »o)uo few of the purchasers are to this d^y ex- 
cellent landlords, many more swept the poor tiUMits off 
their propeftles, and where hundreds of hnppy I'Oines 
onee stood nought but sheep walks and pasture lauds 
meet the eye. 

Of coursee that was no libel on Mr. Bridge, but It 
is a just and true description of the change that 
has passed of er landlord and tenant in Ireland. In 
old times there w.-is between those whom the 
country people use<l to call ** the ould stock'* and 
tho tenants a feudal bond that made the 
landlord the protector of the tenant, very d liferent 
from the feelings that existed between the tenant 
aud the landlord who came io merely to 
make monef, li^>fo^tunately the poor Irish 
tenant is stiH bMoid by many feudal regulations 
which subsisted whc-n the landlord was his protc c- 
tor and friend, and he is sufieriug all that follows 
from the commercial principles of land ; nnd in 
fact upon the head of many of an Irish tenant 
the combinorl evils of two inconsutent principles 
and two distinotages fall together, leaving lam 
btill in the power of his landlord by such feudal 
things as distress, and at the same time leaving 
that landlord actuated by the commercial principle 
which never recognised the feudal oblgations. 
That change has taken place, and whore the estates 
of groat proprietors passed into new hands it has 
often taken place with great injury to the tenants. 

In Tipperary tenants did not, at this period, lose by 
the change of nla^ter8. That portion was purclla^ed by 
an Kuglish company, who have made Bimilur purchases 
in various parts of Ireland, and I have always heard that 
the tenants were treated by them with kindness, justice, 
and humanitv- in fact nothing could exceed tho benevo- 
lence and obligiag dispciition of their iigentshere. I 



have at various times spoken with the tenantry on the 
subject, and have no hraitation in saying that the late 
Mr.'Brogden, the last agent of the company, is associated 
in their minds with everything kmd and good and noble. 
Thei^ was more genuine sorrow at his departure 
amongst the tenantry than at the death of a brother or 
sister; nay, 'lia my firm conviction that if portraits of* 
the lamented gentleman cuuld be had every tenant, 
without exception, would deprive themselves c>f even 
the necessaries of life to procure one. So deep do acts 
of kindness from a superior sink into the hearts of tho 
simple Irish peasantry, but deeper, ay, a thousand 
times deeper, do acts of a different kind sink into thdir 
hearts, as recent events have unhappily provedL 

KcfVv, that was the first passage that my learned 
friend the sergeant, with his admirable power of 
acting, has fastened on us as an awful libeL What 
could be more malignant ! What could be a more 
awful libel ! , I said there was no inuendo of 
'* infernal;" he did not use it, but he came very 
near it. " So deep do acts of kindness sink into 
the hearts of the Irish peasantry —but deeper ^o 
acts of a different kind sink into their heartfl^' 
Did you ever hear of such a libel? Audacious 
man I Wicked man ! He is not fit to be on the 
earth ! llise up in your box aud hang Casey 
(laughter). " So deep do acts of kindness and acts 
of a different kind sink into their hearts." I pro- 
test, gentlemen, I was shocked. I was about to 
throw up my brief when I saw thb horrible libul, 
but I saw my lord was not quite so shocked ; so I 
took heart, and said I would even get over that 
(laughter). 

Before me as I wTite lies a copy of an address which, 
together with a valuable service of plate, was presented 
by them to Mr. Massy, agent to the Earl of Kingston, 
on the occasion of the sale of the estate. 

I remember to have read in som^ little Qermau i ook 
a story of ia visit paid by the king of bsasts, the 
lion, to all his subjects to see that there was no op- 
pression among them. He came into a little glen 
where there was a stream, and he caught there a fox 
in the act of frying a number of eels alive, and they 
were jumping on the pan. He asked the fox what 
he was frying the eels for. " May it please your 
majesty," said the fox, " we liave got notice of 
your majesty's arrival, and these poor creatures ai*e 
showing their joy in the only way they can by 
getting up a little dance" (laughter). I am a little 
afraid that some of the compliments paid to land- 
lords, if 'the truth were known, are tho case of little 
eels jumping on a frying-pan (loud laughter); 
but I don't say this iu the case of Mr. 
Massy, who will be the first witness 
we wiU produce to you. Mr. Butt read the pas- 
sage in the letter in reference to the presentition 
to Mr. Masjsy, and wud — Now, I ask you, so far, 
is there anything for which you would send Mr. 
Casey to prison with the exception of that hor- 
rible passage, that kindness and acts of a dif- 
ferent kiud sink deep into the Iri^h he.irt ? I 
must leave that to your own judgment, to deal 
with as you think fit. *' In 1873 the Land Com- 
pany dissolved, the estates were sold, and Mr. Na- 
thaniel Buckley, of Ashton-under-Lyne, one of 
the wealthiest members of the company, was de- 
clared jturchaser, with Mr. Bridge as his atront." 
Now, gfutlomen, I repeat that I think Mr. Buck- 
ley oujr^ to have been here ; th^i [)rf)Cet'diii^'s 
of which his agent tells us were taken by him, and 
his directions had convulsed a large portion of this 
country — he ought to have been here 
to tell us everything connected with the 
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estate, to tell ub why be raised the rents, 
and to justify his own conduct. True, he is an 
absentee, a great Manchester millionnaire. It 
might have been a slight upon such a great man 
to appear here before a mere Irish court of 
justice ; but yet I think when he asks twelve Irish 
gentlemen to send this man to prison for writing 
a libel be ought to condescend to come here as a 
witness. I confess I would be very proud to put 
a few questions, in an Irish witness-box, to this 
this great man (laughter). It would have been an 
act of condescension, but one that would have 
veiy well become him ; and I tell you Mr. Bridge 
is a man nearly in the same position as Mr. Buck* 
ley — ^not as rich. He came over here to manage 
this estate for the Land Company. He was one of 
the company, and he came over to manage the 
estate ; and he should tell you — «nd if I had him 
hese I would be content to put but one question — 
I would ask him, " Do you believe tlus rise of 
rents was a justifiable one ?" If they come 
^here to Justify themselves, instead of con- 
tenting themselves with the evidence of Bridge 
and Walker, they ought to have produced Mr. 
Brogden who managed the estate. It is plain why 
they did not produce him. Mr. Buckley was. a 
director. A sale from a company to a director ! 
Surely they were bound to say either this rental 
is too low or to have a revolution before the 
other directors sold it to their co-director at any 
price, and Mr. Brogden, if he deserved one half of 
the character he has everywhere received, would 
put his hand into the fire before he would sell the 
estate to his co-director at a rental ot £lfiOO a year 
less than i|8 value. Do you understand now why 
Mr. Brogden is not here f Do you under^fend now 
why Mr. Buckley is not here I We could have asked 
him what rental he purchased it on, we could ask 
him, ** Had you any secret notion when you pur- 
chased that you could raise the rents ?" Brogden 
was over here, bound by every obligation 
to make the most for the company, because, let me 
tell you, this company only bought land to sell 
again — ^they were purely land jobbers. When Mr. 
Brogden came over to Ireland and remained there, 
acting as agent on the estate — I believe he was 
here for a couple ef years — it was his bounden duty 
if he believed those rents were too low to have ac- 
quainted the company with it. We could have asked 
Mr. Brogden, " Was there even a proposal made 
— did you oppose it or accede to it ?" Why is not 
Mr. Brogden or Mr. Buckley here ? I suggest the 
reasons to you why they are not. Mr. Butt read 
the description of the estate given by Mr. Casey in 
his letter. Well, now, Sergeant Armstrong sneers at 
this as a romantic description, and if it is, but I am 
not quite sure — I don't except myself — that when 
members of the Bar get excited and indulge in a 
romantic description-iwhen they have the good for- 
tune to come across a case that permits it — a breach 
of promise case for instance (laughter) — I am not 
sure that some of us would not be sorry to have 
our speeches placed beside this and have an im- 
partial jury say which had the least bosh and 
romance about it. It is a veiy curious thing that 
about 100 years ago when the great tourist Arthur 
Young visited Ireland— he was not a man much 
given to romance— but I assure you his description 
of thiai^ain for once carried bim uway to tbe re- 
KiOM 01 romwioei «ad it reaJly if almoat m pontic 



as Mr. Casey's. I think Arthur Young for a short 
..time continued agent to Liord Kingsborough; tho 
rents were only 2s. 6d. an acre I think. Just 
liear in mind all through that there are two per- 
fectly distinct and separate portions of the estate — 
the low-lying plain and the mountain part of the 
estate, and as to the mountain part of tho estate 
most of our evidence and most of the complaints are 
directed — 

The artless inhabitants of the neighbourhood are 
doomed to a fate the most dreadful that can bo imagined 
—the poorhoose. 

Well, my learned friend, the sergeant, is very angry 
at their being called " artless." He appears to 
think that no Irishman could be artless. Well I 
hope that some of us are a little artless — I 'hope I 
am myself (laughter). I would be very sorry to 
meet the sergeant in anything that required — well 
I would not be a match for him, he would not do 
it to an old friend, but I think if he wanted to 
humbug me he could (laughter). I don't think it 
was a great libel to say they were artless. ** They 
are doomed to the workhouse." That ii a com- 
ment, if they were evicted they must go to the 
poorhouse. If they held out against tlus exorbi- 
tant rent — and they will tell you this, why 
they acceded to them, and you will have 
tenants here who will *tell you they yielded 
to those rents only because they had the poorhouse 
before them unless they did. Then because a 
man is put up here and is asked, "Are they doomed 
to the pooorhousef and says, " Ohl no, they are 
not," that is said to be false. They had nothing 
but the poorhouse if they were put out, and if Mr. 
Casey wrote ** they are doomed ty the poorhouse" 
are you to find him a libeller because strictly 
speaking Mr. Bridge could say they were not, be- 
cause if they chose to pay nim the rent he de- 
manded they could keep their farms. To apply 
such rules to the free discussion of such public 
matters would be to extinguish free discussion. 
Are there no tenants gone to poorhouses from 
farms in Ireland I Is there not a law in force that 
requires the landlord to send, before he evicts, to the 
relieving-officer, that the relievJng-officer is as 
necessary a part of an eviction as the sheriff 
or the military or the police, that he might 
be there to know h9w many of the tenants wanted 
to go to the poorhouse T And I s<iy it is no libel — 
it is the manly expression of true-hearted indig- 
nation — to^y that these men who lived there hap- 
pily* ay> wid w®ro artless, under the old aristocracy 
of the country, are doomed at the bidding of a 
Manchester land-jobber to go to the poorhouse or 
pay him any sum he may choose to demand. I 
wish I had brought down Arthur Young*s book 
with me, where he gives a description of tenants 
who were Whitebovs, and they came to a Tipperary 
gentleman and tola him they were Whiteboys on 
the run, hiding. He gave them the top of a 
barren mountain, something not unlike the Galtees, 
and he said — " Qo there, now, I will charge you a 
shilling a year for twenty years, and 
see what you can do with it There they 
were, he said, carrying the manure on their backs; 
the day was too short for their labour and they 
went iuto the hours of the night. '* In this sum- 
mer Sir William Osborne has fixed twenty-two 
families who are all upon the improving hand, the 
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well off that no oonsideratioii will induce them 
to work for others, not even in harvest. Their in- 
dustry has no honds, nor is the day enough for 
the revolutions of their incessant labour." He 
says these Whiteboys became the most loyal and 
contented people, and what he drew from that was 
•• Instruct) employ, don't hang them." You will 
have tenants here who will teU you that when they 
were boys they had seen their fathers carrying 
manure on their backs up thei^ almost inaccessible 
mountains. You will have tenants here who have 
carted boulders off the mountains, and where there 
was formerly not an acre of arable land, the toils 
of their fathers, protracted from the rising of the 
sun until the stars appeared in the evening, after 
spending their whole health and strength, had 
made it something out of which they could eke a 
subsistence. This man had to admit to me, on 
cross-examination, that he valued old improve- 
ments — and Mr. Buckley is to take to Manchester 
the proceeds of the sweat and the industry of these 
men who created all the land that is there. " How 
the inhabitants obtain food here, much less pay 
rent, is a mystery to most people." Now, that was 
placarded to you as a gross libel, as if a man could 
not say when he came to a place how these people 
obtained food much less paid rent was a mystery. 
I think it was said the meaning was that Mr. Bridge 
must be shot. Now, what astonished me is the re- 
markable temper of the letter, because there was 
not one single expression.in it which, from begiuing 
to end, any perverseness could interpret into any 
intimation to any human being that they ought to 
hurt a hair on Mr. Bridge's head. You will hear, 
from disinterested witnesses, of the kind of cattle, 
the wretched, miserable things, that these people 
have upon their mountain farms, and I must now 
ask your attention back for 9ne moment to Mr. 
Walker's valuation 1 Do yo^ remember how he 
calculated that he ought to treble the rental 
upon one ? He saw 14 head of cattle ; they 
ought each to make £5 — therefore ^tl^e farm 
was worth £70 a year. Did he know how the 
man was to feed them in winter — where he 
was to get fodder for them I Did he know 
what butter each of these cows produced, did he 
know how many bullocks one of these heather pas- 
tures would feed in the year ? I venture to say 
that when you hear the description of the 
cattle you will say that a more monstrous 
way of valuing the cattle or raising the 
amount of the rent had never been heard of. 
But now let me ask again, do you really think 
Mr. Walker's valuation is worth the paper it is 
written on ? He never valued mountain farms^* 
fore. How would a man value those farms ? I tell 
you how I would go about it. I don't kuow mueh 
about valuating land myself, but I have heard from 
valuators how it should he done. I would ask 
how much oats would this wretched land produce, 
how much potatoes, how many goats could you feed 
upon the heathery pasture, how many cows upon 
other places I and I would then see what would it 
cost to put in the oata and potatoes, what value 
should be set upon men carrying manure up the 
mountain side, and I would then estimate the cost 
of production, the price, and having got that 
(and this is the way in which the whole valuation 
of Ireland has been made), I would have some- 
thing like a fair teet ol what the land produced, 



and I would only have to lay what would' be 
fair division of the produce between landlord and 
tenant. But there was nothing of that kind done. 
He walks about, he says this is rich loam, this is 
heathery pasture, and nothing else — " I will value 
heathery pasture at a shilling an acre. If I see a 
blade of grass growing, I wiU value it at 2s. ; if I 
see a rush growing up through the stones, I will 
value it at 2s. 6d." Is that the way iu which any 
human being, going to tell a humane landlord what 
increase of rent ought to be put on tenements — ^is 
that the way that any living man should have 
valued such land, or can you set the slightest 
value upon a valuation so made ? He told you 
what kind of soil there was on the top, but the 
depth of that soil is a most essential mgredient in 
tiie value of land. Above all, he nevlbr told you 
what the sub-soil was, unless once when he told 
you that it was limestone. The sub-soil is another 
essential element, and I think all those field notes 
did nothing more than show his utter ignorance 
and unfitness for the valuation, for he never, unless 
in one or two instances, gave you the depth of the 
soil or the nature of the sub-soil, and these are 
matters that vitally affect the value and fertility 
of land. But he sees fourteen cows — therefore 
that farm is worth £70 a yearj That is a very 
compendious mode of valuing. I wonder what 
value he would put upon a goat when he says 
every cow is worth £5 a year. He never calcu- 
lated what milk or butter that cow would give, 
how it was to be fed, where fodder was to come 
from in the winten These are things that show 
that the man went there not fit to value mountain 
farms, that Mr. Bridge did not speak to him ex- 
actly because he knew that he would overvalue 
them, that the monstrous story that from 
beginning to end he avoided religiously 
speaking with the man who was valuing his 
master's property, stamps that valuation 
— I do not like to say as a fraud — but 
as a valuation not fairly and honestly made. If 
the valuation had been honestly and fairly made, 
no agent who knew his duty would have shrunk 
from learning every day how it was going on. What 
did Mr. Walker knowiof^the tenants* improvements ? 
How did he know the circumstances of any one 
tenant there ? I may as well stop herejperhapc*, 
and call attention to Uxe way in which the tenants 
were treated. We §^ told very often that rent is 
a matter of contract between landlord and tenant, 
and so it is in a great many instances, but what was 
done here ? I think it was suggested that there 
should have been a valuator in whom the tenants 
would hkve confidence. Well, are any of you 
from the North of Ireland ! Do you know 
that on the greatest estates in that 
prosperous, peaceful, and loyal portion of Ireland, 
whenever an estate is to be revalued, upon which 
tenant-right exists, there is always a valuator in 
whom the tenants have confidence along with ene 
who would act for the landlord ; and so far has 
that gone than in the South of Ireland landlords 
are finding it their advantage, and we have here a 
circular from one of the greatest landlords in IrcUnd 
asking the tenants to appoint a valuator to go over 
the estate with one appointed by himself, and pro- 
mising to abide by the double valuation. But if 
the tenants were to have nothing to do with it, 
wher$ w^ the object ol keeping Mr. Walker aloof 
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from every influeDoe ? I say that if Mr. Buckley 
had come over here and said to the 
tenants on the estate, '*! believe this 
plice is let too low," and if he had named two 
arbitrators, one in whom tenants would have con- 
fidence, he would have had no trouble, Mr. Bridge 
would have escaped those injuries, which no one 
of course can but mourn over, and the country 
would have escaped the disgrace of an outrage 
which no one can justify. But see what was done 
with a very high ha ad. Were the tenants sent for? 
Was any tenant given an opportunity of objecting 
to Mr. Walker's valuation ? Notices were sent out 
to each of them, saying — " Sir, the rent 
which you will have to pay afvcr the 
26th March, 1875, wUl bo £7 10s. instead 
of £3, which you have hitherto paid." Why 
that is a ukase of the Emperor of llussia. It does 
not say, *' I think you ought to pay," or " I ask 
you to pay," but " you shall pay from the 25th." 
Why, it is " Sic volo ^c jubelo, stet pro ratione 
voluntas," " That is my command, xpy behest, I 
am lord of your body, and the lord of your soul. 
I am the man whom all must obey, and the rent 
you must pay is so much.** The Emperor of Rus- 
sia never issued so arbitiary a command to pay 
taxes for the Turkish war as this landlord issues 
to pay rent. I will read for you as part of my own 
speech what has been said of thu in far graver 
language than I can use : — 

The purchase ia made in J 873 ; a stranger unknown 
to the tenants, of whose integrity or skiU they know 
notiiing, i« broaght down in July ; he comnletea his va- 
luation about November, and in January, 1874, printed 
iioticcbare sent to the tenanta informing; thein that their 
rent is to bo -so-and-so (specifying the amount fixed by 
Mr. Walker) from the 25th March then next. I have 
professionally and judicially come in contact with many 
cases of controversy between landlord and tenant ; I 
have seen and heard the usual charges and counter- 
charges of harshness on the one hand and dishonesty or 
unroaaonableness on the other sometimes proved and 
sometimes disproved, but such a demand by agent or 
landioni as that made by these notices under such cir- 
curastancos never fell withbi my observation. The de- 
mand was whoUv unenforceable in law, and, so far as I 
see on the facta before us, indefensible as a matter of 
dealing between man and man. In point of law the 
landlord could no more enforce the advanced rent from 
the 25lh March than ho could enforce its payment retro- 
spectively for the antecedent ten years, the tenants were 
entitled by law to hold at the old rent until the end of 
the year, and the service of these notices must therefore 
be regarded as an attempt, and so far as I can see, an 
unjustitiuble attempt to exact through the terror of ap- 
prehended' eviction tlmt increase on tlio coming half- 
year which ho could not obtain by any legal process. 
These are graver and and more eloquent worcls than 
I can use. I forgot to call attention to another in- 
cident that will show you what Mr. Bridge is. He 
wrote a letter to a Manchester paper in which he 
said that he despised the '* nonsense" (like this I 
have read) that was talked, ** no matter by whom.** 
I f>ressed him as to whom he referred to. He said 
members of Parliament. I suppose he meant me 
(laughter), although, as it happens, I never opened 
my lips about this caae until I addressed you — but 
members of Parliament are fair garao. I pressed 
him who the other people were that he meant, and 
when I pressed him to tell me whether by this lan- 
guage lie did not mean tl\e judges of the Court of 
(^uei^ii's Bench he refused to answer whether if a 
iudge had given an opinion like that I have quoted 
ne would have looked on it with contempt and re- 
garded it as an attemt to incite the passions 



of the people to acts of outrage. My Qod $ 
is this the man to come here to tell me 
that .he wrote this to a Manchester jour- 
nal, which he won't say now he did not 
apply to the judges of the Court of Queen's Beocb, 
and to say tbat if language like that was used be 
treated it with contempt, and that it was used by her 
Majesty's judges to incite the people to outrage — 
is that a man fit to be trusted with the management 
of an totate ? That demand of rent was outrageous. 
It was unenforceable in law. We talk of freedom 
of contract, and many say rent should be a matter 
of contract between landlord and tenant. Well, the 
tenants do not come in to pay the rent, and then 
is issued this notice all over the estate — '^The 
tenants are hereby noticed that it will be neceesary 
for them to signify to the agent during th» moutli 
of November, whether they will submit to Mr. 
Walker s valuation." " Submit" to Mr. Walker's 
valuation— high-handed oppression tluroughont ! 
It is not as to whether they would pay the rent 
fixed by Mr. Walker, but whether they would sub- 
mit to the valuation — the tenants who did not 
come in would be considered as having refused. 
What is the consequence of this 1 Notioe to quit. 
What in the consequence of the notioe to quit ! 
Eviction. What is the consequence of eviction ? 
The poorhouse if they are so happy. But let us 
go on with the libel. I ask you seriously Us ra- 
tional men, so far as I have gone is there a word in 
what 1 have read from Mr. Casey's letter beyond a 
very mild and temperate discussion of these facts. 

It is a fact that years ago two gentlemen, land agents 
I believe and sworn valuators, walked thb property, and 
on their oaths declared that they could fix uo value ou 
the lands so sterile and unproductive were they. 

This is said to be a falsehood. We will be able to 
produce several witnesses who heard it, and I 
rather think Mr. Massey will tell you that when he 
was receiver two persons did go over it on behalf 
of the Master of the Court to find out whether 
those tenants should not be entitled to a reduction 
in the rents, and that while under the management 
of the court several of them did obtain reductions. 
No ^loubt that was during bad times, still the re- 
ductions were made even where they hold under 
leases. 

It is a fact that since this the tenants, unassisted, by 
continued digging and subsoiling, a'fad In many instances 
brining manure on their backs, reclaimed chelr various 
holdings, and whilst land with better bottom on adjoin- 
ing estates is lying unproductive to its owners, those 
poor cottiers have made the worst of land a source of re- 
venue for years to their landlords 

That is true. And it is upon farms so circum- 
stanced, upon farms whose whole value was created 
by the untiring industry of those tenants that this 
cruel and iniquitous rise of rent has been imposed. 
Talk of a widow living in a hovel, and paying a 
pound a-year, and her rent raised by a greedy 
millionaire to 30s. It is here, as the letter says it 
is, where the holdings are smallest and tho. rents 
lowest that the most crushing- increases of rent 
have been inflicted. 

It i** a fact that the humblest faro forms the ordinary 
food of these people, and that many of their child rou. 
and even the wives of somd, are forced to earn tlieir 
bread from the wealthy ten;*nts on the surrouudiug 
estates. 

It is a fact that civil bill decrees liave been obtained 
years ago against many of the tenants who possess no 
assets whatever beyond a mud cabin, a patch of po- 
tato garden, and a few rickety chairs, and an old laUle 
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*' Oh,** Bays my learned friend, ** that means that | 
Mr. Bridge obtained civil bill decrees against the 
tenants.*' It does not mean anything of the kind. 
It is a genuine description of the poverty of the 
people, and that there were decrees got against 
theoi, and that the sheriff could not execute because 
they had no goods to be seized. 

It is a fact that many of even the better class of tenants 
were obliged in cousoquence of the bad harvests of the 
past few yeapi to load and draw timber froir the glens of 
the EQouutQins to Fermoy station, sixteen miles distant, 
at »ix 8billii4;s per ton. 

You will hear, I think, from one of those tenants 
of his going away at .two o'clock in the morning to 
draw timber to Fermoy for 68. a ton, having nothing 
wLen going away but cold stirabout, and having 
nothing better to expect when he came home after 
being fifteen or sixt^n hours away. But you will 
have all these things better from the tenants them- 
selves than I could tell them to you. 

It is a fact that many of the tenants on the estate of Mr. 
Buckley are recipients of out-door relief. 

Now, that is not true. That is the first mistake 
that you can detect in the whole of that letter. 
Now I will tell you how that mistake occurred. 
You heard Mr. Bridge's account, which will cer- 
tainly astoniiih a great many, that there was a 
police tax put upon Barnahowna. In many in- 
stances this police tax amounts to as much as lOs. 
or 15s., or in some cases to £1 a year. A tax of 
that kind was put on Barnahowna, and there was a 
memorial signed to the Lord Lieutenant for its re- 
misaion. This memorial was communicated to Mr. 
Casey, and led him into the mistake. The memo- 
rial stated that several of the tenants were 
receiving out-door relief ; the real fact is 
they were receiving medical relief, but who- 
ever drew that memorial confounded the 
two, and thit memorial is now a public 
document among the records of the House of Com- 
mons, and is signed by Mr. Henley, J.P., the parish 
priest, and thrtie Protestant clergymen, with the 
statement that the tenants were receiving out- 
door relief, and that they were in an 
abject state of poverty. Mr. Casey saw a copy of 
that memorial, and that was what led him to make 
the btutcment that tenants were receiving out- 
door t^uf . This is one of the facts you have to 
take into account. .Was it a- malicious error, or 
was it an error into which any man circumstanced 
as Mr. Casey was might have naturally fallen. 
If the statement was made to blacken Mr. Bridge 
it would be a strong evidence that this Ubel was 
not published in fair dibcusdion of public afifaiiA; 
but if he heard it on the auihority of the first men 
of the neighbourhood, under circumstances that 
could leave uodoubt upon the mind of any of us asto 
its truth, then no man would be safe in speakinj; 
or wi itiug of public alTairB if he might not be mis- 
led by a meaiorial bent to the Cuttle and authen- 
ticaLcd with signatures like these. But the ques- 
tion in this case is not whether the tenants were 
the recipients of out-door relief. The question is 
— \>ere they poor, and whether on the whole they 
were unfairly treated, and though that passage 
may h^ a darkening touch, it is not one of the 
things to make this a libel, if it is one. I ask you 
on the question of libel or no libel not to pay the 
slightvst attention to it. Now remember that that 
is the onlymistakedowntoUiisia Mr. CaseyV letter. 



That is the one single ground on which they osoi 
ask you to find this Cork letter a VixyeL There la 
just one other mistake—" Ejectments Iiave been 
served on fifty-three families." That is not uuc 
There were notices to quit. They were not eject- 
ments, but notices to quit had been served on 53 
tenants that were proceeded up to ejectments, and 
because the country people who gave this informa- 
tion to Mr. Casey did not distineiiish between an 
ejectment and a notice to quit, which was the 
beginning of an ejectment. Why, Mr. Bridge says 
— ** I will bring an ejectment and evict every 
tenant that won't submit to Mr. Walker's demand." 
Was it not a great libel to say he had begun evict- 
ting two months before the proper time ? If ha 
ha(l made this mistake maliciously, it would be a 
different thing; but where he has merely mistaken 
a notice to quit for an ejectment, I tell you you 
would be betraying your duty as guardians of 
public liberty if you listen for a moment to the ar- 
gument that a man is to be sent to prison as a' li- 
beller because he believed what he had heard 
that the notices to quit were ejectments. '* He 
will stand another shotorejectthe fifty-three fami- 
lies." Well now, it is of importance that that 
should be explained. It would not make 
this letter a libel, but it would be an improper 
thing for Mr. Casey to write if it were not true, 
and indeed perhaps it would have been oetter if hp 
had not written it. But what have yon here ad- 
mitted ? Dr. O'Neill, the confidentiad physician of 
Mr. Bridge, goes around the town telUng every 
man and woman he meets who ask? how Mr. 
Bridge is, " He will standanothershot or evict these 
fellows." Tliree or four people will swear that he 
said that to Mr. Casey and to others. Where did 
Dr. O'Neill get that formula? You remember 
Mr. Bridge's affidavit in which he said he could 
not recollect whether he had used that particular 
expression, but he did recollect his having said to 
Dr. OfNeill that he would not be frightened or in- 
timidated, so that Dr. O'Neill had some conversa- 
tion with Mr. Bridge on the subject, axonversa- 
tion in which Mr. Bridge won't swear he might not 
have used that expression. What on earth busi- 
ness had Dr. O'Neill going around the town and 
saying he would stand aiiother shot ! Dr. O'Neill 
is in an awkward way, for he ought never to 
Gave repeated that expression, or as a physician to 
have repeated what he heard by the bedside of his 
patient — it was vital to his professional character 
to deny that he had heard that from Mr. Bridge, 
and he had the very strongest temptation to think 
(for very often people think what they wish) that 
the expression was never used by Mr. Bridge be- 
cause he never should have repeated it. But what 
on earth sent Dr. O'Neill around town bleating, 
"Bridge will stand another shot or eject those fel- 
lows," publishing it as eflfectually as if 
ho had eugaged a bellman ? Its importance 
is as showing that Mr. Casey referred 
to something that was as well known 
in Mitcheliitowu as that Mr. Bridge was shot. It 
has b»*«n paid Mr. Bridge did not walk the lands 
with Mr. Walker on his valuation. Why, it was 
his duty to walk the lands, and if be did not do it 
himself his head bailiff chd it for him. These, 
then, are the only mistakes in the letter-- first, 
there were no recipients of outdoor rehef on thj 
estiite, and that was vouched to Mr. Casey in t ^ 
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XUianer I bave itaUd ; next, that the 63 notices 
to quit had not come to the process of ejectment, 
though they went on to it shortly afterwards ; and 
lastly, that lir. Bridge was not out on the lands 
with Mr. Walker. Certainly, if these three mis- 
takes constitute a libel, there is an end of all dis- 
cussion of publi(toffitire. Now, that letter gives a 
list of the tenants with the old and new rents, and 
Mr. Bridge haa. to admit that, subject to a few 
errors, that account of the raising of rents is sub- 
stantially correct. And that is really the sting of 
this letter — that it is correct. I have pointed out 
any mistakes that occurred in the letter, and I ask 
you now to say is it not a fair and very temperate 
comment on what was done to those poor people 
on the GhUtee estate T Now, let us just look at 
some of the rises of rent— Patrick M'Namara, 
£8 6s. to £17 12s. ; James Murj^y, £8 to £13 ; 
Patrick Slattery, £10 7s. to £21 ; John O'Brien, 
£1 8s. to £3 15s. ; Maurice Fitzgerald, £1 ISs. 6d. 
to £6 10s. These are just specimens. The way 
Mr. CaseyJigot Uus account was this. A priest 
thought h^mi^ht interfere with Mr. Buckley when 
this rent was first increased," and he went around 
among the people and m&de out this information. 
He kept these notes in his desk. When the out- 
rage occurred two years after some one told Mr. 
Casey that the priest had the Ust, and Mr. 
Casey sent for it, got it, and published^t. 
Now is it a libel, I ask — ^is that a libel ? Qentle- 
men, I ask you, if you believe that these accounts 
of the raising of the rents which you have been 
given are substantially true, I ask you to scout this 
prosecution from this court. It is not from misery, 
It Is not from utter destitution, it is not from the 
widow with but scant meal or meat for her father- 
leas children, that a rich landlord should look for a 
large per-centage on his purchase-money, or for in- 
creases of reut.* Here the pauper who could 
scarcely pay £1 is squeezed, is asked to i^y £8, 
because a fancy valuator from Shinrohan chooses to 
ask it, and to say it ought to be paid. What does 
he mean by saying what he does ? What does he 
mean by saying tnat any man could pay £3, and 
live on the Und on which these people existed ? I 
aay, gentlemen of the jury, that if there was 
nothing else than this system of exorbitantly rais- 
ing the rents on the poor and needy, Christianity, 
Revelation, and all the dictates of our heart must, 
if they can be moved, rise up in revolt against it, 
and everyone of us, if we had written on this sub- 
ject, would, I venture to say, have written far 
stronger language than that which has been written 
by Mr. Casey. It is the poor and the needy who 
call aloud for our sympathy, our protection, and 
friendship. '^Blessed is the man who stands 
by t^e poor and needy" — that is the Christian's 
creed ; " To jail with the man who stands with 
the poor and needy " is the doctrine of the client 
of my friend Mr. Sttrgea.t Armstrong. It 
was by the poor and the needy, the help- 
less and the wretched, that Casey stood ; aud 
as the humble advocate of the poor and 
needy I call upon you to answer in this case 
to no tribunal except that Great One to which we 
must all answer ; to act on your own solemn re- 
sponsibility, and in so doing I ask you confidently 
to say that this is not a libel — to say that the 
rents of those poor people were raised extortion- 
ately, I will next draw you attention to the 



letter which appeared in the PrumatCB Journal 
It contains in substance nothing but what is stated 
in the other letter. I shall read it for you, though 
I am not quite sure I will be able to speak to ypu 
as distinctly, perhaps, as some of you may have 
heard me — for my voice is not now quite strong — 
but I wiU read it through. (Mr. Butt then pro- 
ceeded to read the lett^ published in the Fret- 
fitan's Journal of April 27th, and which has already 
been given.) I ought to observe to you, gentle- 
men, that the second letter was caused by the letter 
which appeared in the Prttman from Mr. Smith, 
an unde of Mr. Bridge's. (Mr. Butt also read this 
letter). From this letter it is dear, gentlemen, 
that the story of the ejectment was generally be* 
lieved, and was current as it naturally might. The 

Ehrase, '* Carry out the prindple of live and let 
ve," found its way very curiously, as you have 
seen, into more thim one document in this case. 
Mr. Smith writes from Roscree, and says Mr. 
Bridge has been always acting on the *' live-and- 
let-live" prindple, and somehow or other these 
very words were in the instructions given by Mr. 
Bridge to Walker. Now, if we had this Mr. 
Smith here I have no doubt we would in all pro- 
bability find out how Walker was really brought 
into it, and how the words " live and let live** were 
brought in as they were. It was that letter which 
produced this letter in the Freejnan*8 Jountal 
from Casey, and that letter bears testimony, as you 
see, gentlemen, that the affair had been and wa« 
being discussed, and that the attacks on Bridge 
were spoken of and discussed publidy, at least in 
the public Press. The words in the letter, '* that 
the tenants are not the blackguard murderous set 
which some would lead the people to suppose, " re- 
ferred to the observations in the Telegraph, and 
Times, Much had been made of the phrase : — 

One poor man who had reclaimed his holdlngi 
appallea at an advance from £7 to £12, refused to pay 
the increase. Being served with a ** notice to quit,*' he 
yielded andhad to seU one of thetwocowswhich composed 
his whole stock to make up the advance. Ou onerijig 
the atlvance to Mr. Bridge he refa!»ed it, saying *' that 
he wanted possession of his farm, not reut." 
I will read, gentlemen, what Mr. Bridge says in his 
affidavit on this point. *'I say as to the charge " 

The Lord Chief Justice — I don't think, Bir. 
Buft, you can read this affidavit. 

Mr. Butt — I read it to him on cross-examination. 
I cross-examined him as to his answer to 
O'Shaughnessy's (the tenant's) affidavit, and I 
think I am entitled to read O'Shaughnessy's affi- 
davit. 

The Lord Chief Justice— Did I not understand 
you to say that it was your intention to examine 
O'Shaughneesy ? 

Mr. Butt — ^Tes, my lord. Then I will not 
read it through. I am not quite sure 
that if it were of moment I would not press your 
lordship, and persuade you, perhaps (a laugh). 
But I won't give your lordship an opportunity ob 
listening to a stupid argument from me (laughter). 
Mr. Bridge, in his- affidavit with reference to this 
point, said that under the circumstances he be- 
lieved that it would have been the greatest mis- 
management on his part to keep him as tenant 
Mr. Casey, yon will observe, gentlemen, in his 
letter explams the mistake about the words eject- 
ment and notice to quit, and it will Jae for you to 
aay whether there is one word in the' letter that i« 
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Aoi lomided imtraili, aod jmKdi^ tad rMion. Th« 
coneluBion of the letter aays — 

Sii&Uar cases of htfdriilp might be fiveii. Inallftboat 
Hf^-tbree ** aotiees to qmt" lufe been serred. That 
Bit. Bridflte is detemUned to «Ject these families may be 
gathered from the fact that oue of his first acts oo being 
reatored to health was to order his bailiff to demaadpos- 
eessioii of snch as had not arranged with him. Holy 
Woek was the time selected for such a demand. Even 
to all who submit leases will not be given, as Mr. Book- 
ley reserves to himself the right of converting, at any 
momeBt, hie whole mroperty into one vast preserve. 

Now, geBtlameo, there was a good deal of that 
land — agrcAt deal of it — that was far fitter for 
the habxtatipa of the snipe than Ibr the dwelling- 
pfatoe of human betngs. I would not blame this 
propnetor for his intention if he choee to leserve 
to himself the right of oonTeiting much of his 
property into a preserve* or into anything else of 
the kind, always providing that in doing so 
he exhibited a spark of oonsvleration for the un- 
happy human beings who were dispossessed by 
the process. No doubt much of this property was 
ciq[>able of anything rather than of being made a 
profitable farming-plaoe for human beings, but 
when those human beings were told to leave, when 
notice to quit was served, when the landlord came 
to execute his will, he might have given his tenants 
better places lower down, where they coiUd live 
more happily and pay their rent. I do not blame 
him, genUemen, for ridding it of human beings al* 
together, provided he gave them better farms else* 
whare. And now I will just touch upon a point 
which is not perhaps of very much importttoce, 
but which goes some way towards suggesting the 
spirit with which this proceeding was carried out. 
You have heard me reading from that letter of 
Casey's that Holy Week was the occasion selected 
by Mr. Bridge after his recorery to make 
the demand for possession upon all who had not 
arranged with him. Kow, as you are aware, Holy 
Week is a time held in some degree of reverence 
by all Christians, for it brings back to us solemn 
scenes, and recalls the remembrance of that which 
our religion makes us consider, ,at least, with 
solemnity. But our Catholic brethren have, it is 
said, though I myself hardly admit it, more 
tenflilality than others on these subjects, but, how- 
ever that may be. Holy Week is looked upon by 
them with peculiar reverence, and I think you wiU 
be of the same opinion with me when I say that I 
do not think that under this circumstances Holy 
Week wan eacaotly the time to select for such a 
proceeding. It was a time that would rather 
bring with it thoughts of good-will and kindliness 
towuds our fellow man — it was a time calculated 
rather to suggest our obligations to our common 
Saviour — a time that might well remind us of all 
that He had done and su&red for us, and I do not 
think that that was just the time 
to send to those poor, poor men and ask 
them to give up their little homes. There is not 
much, gentlemen, in the pan^paph of Casey's 
letter in which the allusion to this matter occurs, 
but I tell you it was not a libel for him to have 
written it. His letter, aa you have seen, is fol- 
lowed by a list oi tenants with the old and thd 
new rents set out, and this list is supplemented 
by a further list Kow it is an essenttiu fast that 
with the ezceplioo of the few very trifling errors 
that liat is pmMly Aocurata. Tha letter in tbt 



i^i0MMii*i/(Eninia2,wlth tihtaioeptioB olthapart 
referring to O'Shaughn^y that I have read, which 
never could be meant as a hbel, is a repetition of 
what appeared in the Cork Hxaminer, so that if the 
first is not a libel the second cannot be considered 
so. I have little more to say, gentlemen. I leave 
the case with confidence in your hands. I told 
^ou before that the strength of our case would be 
m the evidence of bur witnesses, and I repeat 
that. It is better that you should hear th^ 
story from thdr own lipa than that I should at« 
tempt to antieipate their testimony by any de- 
scription of their conditions. . II my instructions 
be right that evidence will disclose a case proving 
the squalor, misery, and^estitution ejusting on this 
estate to surpass anything mentioned or suggested 
in these letters, and that is an essential iugiediont; 
that the rents were increased on many a tenant 
who. was in a state of miserable, wretched destitu" 
tion; and ihat, gentlemen, is the real sting of the 
chax^ we now bring against Bridge, or I might, 
indeed, say against Buoldey. But I ask you to re- 
collect this, which appearad, I confess, to me to 
be one of the turning points of the case, that 
Walker was examined as to the instructions given 
him, and said they were that he was to value no 
improvements made within five years, but value im> 
provements made in a remote period at a moderate 
rate. That is indeed a tCiming point in the case. 
Improvements made beyond five years were valued 
against the tenant ! And you heard huw Bridge 
attempted to wiiggle out of that. He said he 
spoke of ** improvements generally," but he added, 
" I spoke about old improvements." " When were 
they valued?" I asked ; he viras caught, he could not 
escape, and he had then and there to admit that it 
was he who did in fact instruct Mr. Walker to 
value the old improvements, and then what did 
Mr. Bridge do \ Why, he flung the responsibility 
upon Mr. Buckley and said that it was Buckley 
forsooth — who v^as wallowing in wealth and luxury 
in England — who required that th4 old improve* 
menta of these wretched, half-starved tenants 
should be valued against them. This was the act of 
the man who knew the actual conditi<»i of these poor 
helpless creatures. But, gentlemen, ia this the 
way that man should deal with num ? We have 
notiiing sensational in this case. Ton are to do 
justice between man and man, between society 
and the man who has eroosed this 
monstrous — ^this most monstrous — evil to society 
and the world. Value the old improvements of 
these poor people, crush them beyond the bounds 
of endurance ! Why,it was a downright robbeiT— 
it was a legal robbery, as I will show you before 
this case is over. But put that aside for a mo 
ment, and place before you as a matter of con* 
science the transactions disclosed here. This man 
had not himself paid one single penny for these 
improvements — not one farthing — he had not even 
as^rted the right of proprietorihip over them — he 
purchased the land on a rental in whiob 
they were not included — he purchaaed them 
in point of law, but not in pohit ol equity 
or truth, never having paid one penny for 
them. Bat he comes in Mid says, " True, you and 
your faCfato, or, far aught I know, your grand- 
mtheni, got that land when it waa nothing but 
wild heather ; when no house or building for hu- 
man hahiUtto waa to be found upon it. Their 
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hafadit 0MCted the auserAlb ltov#U in wtiioh y«(tir 
faibenrwawbon^ui which Tour wives aud your 
little ohOdren now find a home" — ^a hoiae, for 
with all it« deeolatioD and dreariness it is dear to 
tbem as home — "notwithstanding your hands 
rolled thiB heary l^uMer from that ZH>cky' moun- 
tain side, your Lauds delved out the wild heather 
and cleared the ground around your holdings-^ 
your sweat, ay, your veiy blood, fertilized that 
humble farm on which ^ou and yours work from 
morning ti& nightl, aUd ^ that it might be to 
you as a home for thi^ise who are dear to jou — 
notwithstanding all iftus-*thoQgh I hod nothing 
to do with it, though no landlord nuBed a firger to 
help yon to do this — all is mine 1 Pay me for it 
—work, work, and toil and slave night 
and day — not that you may support 
the a|;ed ' mother — not that you may bring relief 
and hope to the dying father — but toil and 
drudge, get up at night-time to draw timber for 
miles, beud down under the weight of ail your 
labours to keep body aud soul together, not to 
bring bread to the children, or support to the i^ged 
father, or medicine and uouriBhment to the fund, 
dying mother ! but do all this that you may give 
me £3 38. lOd. for thAt for which you paid the 
Earls of Kingston £1 Ss." That is the case, gen- 
tlemen, that you have to deal with here. I said 
it was a robbery, aud I say again, to treat those 
tenants as they havu been treated was a robbery. 
If they had been evicted, what should they have 
got, for the laud that they and their 
fathers had reclaimed from a remote periotl— they 
were entitled to value, full value, for that re- 
claimed land ; for they would havtj been entitled 
to thfe difference between the^ value of that land 
now and 'when their fathers first got it. And did 
he toll them that ? Did he tell them " Those im- 
provements are by law yours " ? Did he say "The 
law— rightly or wrongly — the law, struggled for 
long and at last^ accompfished and passed, has 
given you that?" * No, but he does say, " Pay me 
this rent that I- fix. tissue my't&ase. Pay that 
rent, or goout on the worid." I say that to that 
he might have added, **! robbed you of that which 
the law declares is yours.'* And yet this man 
dares to come iiito a court df justice and to 
talk about the rights of property. Gentlemen of 
the jury, tenants have rights of property to be re- 
spected as wen as landlords. Property has its 
duties as v^U as its rights, but God knows all its 
duties have been forgotten on this estate. Could 
Mr. Patten Smith Bridge tell the conditic^ <f any 
one of the cabins upon this estate over v^ilch he 
jWas agent?. What, I ask, did he do to 
: investigate the condition of ^ose poor people ? 
what did' he do, what effort did he make to instruct 
them if they were ignorant, to elevate them from 
the misery and wretchedness in which they were? 
and are the i^ghte bf property only to rob them of 
the Httle they possess-^te itob them of that whidi 
the law decli&es ia theirs ? This is the curse that 
has made our country dbturbed ; and I say that the 
man who thus invades the property of the tenant, 
and by doing so revives the dying embera of agra« 
TitA outrage, is a criminal answerable for all the 
misery and eonfusion th&t that i<evival may 
create. " 

yf\i!bxi Mr. Dufttcondaded faia speeofa a ringlBg 
hoer burst from every aeoUoli of the ^our^ bi thd 



galleries the people dapped t^ir hands tod wsveA 
their handkerchiefs, the members of the bar 
cheered with enthusiaa'u, and the counsel aeao- 
ciated with - BCr. Butt in the case warmly congratu- 
lated him. The Lord Chief Justice mode 
no effort to stay the applauscf. 

The court tl^n adjourned for luoch, and in.the 
hall Mr. Butt on making his appearAuoe waaagaia 
loudly cheered. On resuming, 

Evidence for the defence was opened. 

The first witness called was Mr. John Massy, of 
King's MilL He was exnmined by Mr. O'Brien, 
Q.C., andideposed — I am a magistrtite of the county^ 
and have been for something better than 20ye«r8. 
I am also a grand >nror; I was appointed reeeiver 
over the estates of the Earl of Kingston. That waa 
m 1844. The rental of the estates was £85,000 or 
£36,000 a year. 

I believe yon gave on. the occasion very large se- 
curity ? Yes, to the amountof £140,000. 

On the estate what was the condition of tiw 
tenantry I The tenantry en the estate varied very 
much, but those on the part abutting the moun- 
tains were very poor — they were wretchedly poor. 

What was the condition' of the tenantry about 
Carrigeen for instance T They had a great number 
of lots at small rents, but the lands were vehy 
poor. Those who lived close to the mountains re*- 
claimed a good deal of their land, and ia that way 
increased Sieir holdings. The mountains at the 
time I speak of were of little or no value in my 
opinion. Some time after I was appointed I ceased 
from being receiver over the Coric •eistatee, but oon- 
tinued over the Tipperary and Limerick. One was 
called the settled and the other the unsettled es- 
tate. The settled estates, with the exception of a 
small portion, were never sold. 

Had your attention been directed t(S the prooeet 
by which the reclamations were effected t Yee ; 
they used to collect the stones in the rocky placea 
and place them in a great heap in the centre of an ' 
open space ; then they collected and burned the 
heather, and tri^ to manure it as well as they 
could. It waa a very steep, mountainous place. 
I have seen them frequently taking the mAnure in 
hampers on their shoulders and carrying it td the 
place where it was to be deposi^d. 

Were you when discharged from the reoeiver- 
ship presented with an address by the tenantrv f 
I waa. 

Were the tenantry an industrioua people^ fiee 
from crime and violence, and punctual in.the pay- 
ment of their rents ? Well, they were everything 
with the exception of tihe latter (laughter). 

Did you contribute to the belp of these poor 
people — were they in such distxess that you gave 
them a sum of money for their relief j I did give 
them something. 

Sergeant Armstrong objected. 

Mr. O'Brien— I ask simply to fiibow the degree 
of distress that prevailed. 

Well, if allowed I will answer. The tenants 
showed such poverty that I did give £100 outol 
my fees. That was in 1844* 

Were there any arrears recovered, do yoo re« 
member ? Tes ; w4ien the estates were sold I re- 
commended that a large smn should be wiped off^ 
In fact, those arrears were irrecoveraUe. 

To the liord Chief Jiistioe— I g%vft «4kQ £100 tp 
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eltfgyman of the district to tautt tha t«iianfci 
a» he^migbt think 0t» 

Mr. O'Brien — Wae thore a Urge amouat of ar^ 
r«u« NwoTed on yoitr adrioe? Then wMj^eme 
£20,000. 

CroMh«3uiiUQed hj Sergeant ▲rmatrooK— Waa 
ilMnt clearing off of aneara common over Ireland } 
Kot to that extent* 

Do you know what the poor-rate waa of the 
years you speik of f That dependa on the elec- 
toral dtriaion ; it varied very much, hut I have not 
ike alighteat klaa what it was. 

The next witness was a feeble old man, who waa 
MSMted to the taUe with some difficulty. When 
bo was handed tl»i hook he spoke three or four 
'seutcceea IB Irish* Thetinttdeai produced a good 
daal- oi merriment. 

Me. Butt— My lord, I think the Clerk of the 
Crown is the proper person to act aa interpreter 
(loud laughterX 

Mil Goodman said he thought the witness 
akould be directed under the advice of counsel to 
apeak English (laughter). 

Seigeant Armstrong (to the witness)— Bo you 
expect to get your expenses I (Lau^^ter.) No 



A4-'Hr. O'Brien, Q.a— Can you speak En^^ ! 
I The Witneu— No (loud laughter). 
U Mr. O'Brien— Take hinff away, and well have 
f him instructed in English (laughter). 

Michael Regan was then sworn, and examined by 
Mr. Porter, Q.C.— He deposed that he held 47 
acres of rocky mountain at Skeheenarinka. My 
father was in the none holding. When I first re* 
member it it was only grassy heath. There was 
only a very small portion of it tilled. 

Who reclaimed it ? My father and me, and a 
brother of mine, with other helps we got. 
Did you get any help ftom thelandford T No. 
What did you do with it to make it fit for use ? 
Dug it with spades and crowbars, and blasted the 

rpcks, of many which we buried. 

How many years were you working before you 
got it reclaimedT We did it by degrees ; a Uttle 
each year. 

Were you hardworking and industrious ! Yea 
I am fifty years old. I bavea house built by my 
father, and I built some myself. 

Did you get any htlp from the landlord T The 
on^ help I got was from Mr. Brogden, the agents 
My fatmr had to bring the limestone in panniers 
on a horse's back, and the roads were very steep 
aitd rugged. Tlie land in some places waa hu 
enough, in others it was bad and very rocky. It w 
a light soiL I have grown oats — a very bad crop, 
sometimes two acres, sometimes one. I have 
twelve in family — ^myself, my wife, and ten chil- 
dren. Only four are fit to work, and they help me. 
The hay is very had. 

What food have you ? Potaioer, stirabout, and 
bread, everything next to hand tint I can get 
(laughter). 

What rent did you pay on the land before'the 
rise ? £5 98. 6d. That was a fair rent: It has 
been raided to £15 16s. 6d. at one jump. 

Did yon ever agree to pay thst rent? No. I 
ooold not pay it. If I left the ham I have no- 
where to go. The crops this vear arebad. 

I believe you are aender noliiee t6 quitf Yesr 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron, Q.C.— ^1 g M m 
oats and potatoes on the farm. I had a (puffter of' 
a|i acre of tumipa, hut they were very bed, and I* 
had aboui an acre of meadow. 

Have you six cows ? Yes, and I hava six yeMrb^ 
lings, very small and bad, and three caltee. 
^The Lord Chief Justice-^Are your <duldrett m 
small ! Yes, they are small,, and will always he so^ 
I think (laughter). 

To Mr. Heron— I have one horsey ten 8heep,'tw# 
pigs, and' niile bonnives. 

Are they lai piga ? No, they aretwo leanpi^ 

Are you one of the artless inhsMtantli f Idoli't 
understand that word, myloitL 

Di4 you sell eig^ bonnivee in NotetnlMp Islft f 
Yes, at the fai^ of JBtchelstown. 

Did you ever kill a pig for your aim Uset 
Tes. 

Andsoldhimf Yea. . 

And did you ever make baooA of It f WsU, 
indeed, no, it don't get much t&ttlo lor that 
(laughter). 

Doee this farm worth nothing grow any oahbagef 
It does. 

You have oocks and hens? Yes. iDOuld oof 
tell how many. 

And geese I Yes. 

And you kill themf I kUl geese oertaiilly 
(hiughter). I built two slated houses. There is i^ 
road| buua very bad one, 1^ my place, I live next 
to Mountain Lodge. One of my sons was serving 
apprenticeship to a grocer at Mitchelstown, but hi 
only remsined a week (a laugh). 

To Mr. Porter, Q.C.- Were you under the ol4 
rent able to isave any money ? If I got a^gpod dry 
season I mi|^t save a little^ Vit then it would go 
again. 

Pat Keily, examined by Mr. Boche, deposed— t 
have* farm at Kiltankan, ooptainfiig 19i Irish 
acres. I have besn on the mrm since i ifaa bom, 
aodi am (5 years of age. 

What sort bf land wasit whsn you first kneif 
it? A bad sort of land, as it is now. Half of it is 
inmarsh, and tha rest is poor dry land. T1i»nine 
acrss or so am very w^ I have got oata out of 
tha Jand^ and poti^boea we set, but we seldom have 
any potatoes. I only recollect twice in twentf 
yeara hsfving bad enough. I have three oows^ Tbm 
whole yield of butter is about four fiikins. I nave 
seven ohildiwir When Walker catne I had a con- 
vowation with him. I brought him a letter from 
ansighbouring panon asking him to considar the 
poorness of the place, and not to raise the rent. 

From whoa was that letter I From Puson 
Kearney, that lived in the neighbourhood. 

Wfaatoonvefsatftonhsd you with Mr. Walker t 
WeUv I satdl si^posedit wsa to raise the rent he 
was.tbei«^ inasmuch as he oaoaewitheut my ssnd- 
ingferhim. AUbesaid wss,why8hoold itnotha 
ra^sd, baoauae the timeawvre bettsr now than seoe 
former times. 

What'didTou say f I said, sure it waa easier 
for my father to<pay the present rent than it WM 
for me, and faraaaed me to show it* waa easier for 
my fatlier to pay the rent in has dajf than it would 
be for me. 1 said that* the risa m labour now» 
and the want ofioel and want^ef proviilons with 
mesiera things that his* had not to oontendwatli 
at all, and ihat I had, and that wae< mom 
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I.flftid.U Wi^tited th« rent wh»t ^vrould I do for the 

What did &e say to that ! He iaid, ^ Why did 
wegetthemr , 

What did you say to that I I Mud it waa a 
qoeetioQ agaiaat nature. I am getting into debt 
every year. 

The £iord Chief Jostioe— You are getting worse 

Mn Roche— Bo you werk liard ! I do, myself 
and the- children, , 
, : Andjety^u are jntting into debt f I am. 

What was youroUrentI £12 8s. 9d. 
f W^ ia.the new rent ? £20 10s. 
! Is the farm worth the increased rent f I am 



Bo#|iare,to be fble ^.pay the old rent at present 

family;^ 
rent and live in that farm. 



prices and support my lunily;! cannot pay tne slew 



H^e ^on bpep served wifh notice to quit ? I 
^v^— wfth ilu^ee of them at different times. I got 
the first two or thriee years agoj abd the second 
■ometime after that. 

Has there been au ejectment oii these notices to 
q^it! Ko.' 

Bid it expire in BeptemBer just passed t Tea. I 
would rather leave than pay the increase. 
. Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong — My 
^ent was never £20 7b. 6d. I own part of a house 
at Mitcbektown, which I got through' the death of 
a friend. \ have )aid out money on it, and I have 
given orders to an auctioneer to sell it, as I cannot 
' keep it. t have a tenant in it; he is paying £16 a 
vear. , I laid money out lately on it to the extent 
6l £30, but there, m a mortgage "on it I htive 
ifeven or eight hena and some pigs. I get £8 4b. 
or £S 58. per firkin for butter, I have four heifers, 
. twenty-five bonnives, no store pigs, three sows, 1^ 
licres of. oats, about two acres of potatoes, and five 
or six acres of mcadowing. i nev^r use Cowls for 
myself, or anything else thaHs good. 

Ke-ezamined — I am hopelessly in debt, and I 
'cannot get out of it (laughter). 
y' Benis Murphy, a tml, gaiint man, who gesticu« 

/ lated ^excitedly whSn giving bis evidence, was 

next tilled and examined by Mr. Butt 

Are you a tenant on Mr. Buokley^s estalef— I 

im. 

How mtich' land do yon hold Y-^Mr, Bridge told 
me I held 10| acres! 

What old rent did yoti pay ! — At the time that 
^e Land Company bought this property from the 
Hight Hon. the ^Barl of Kingston we were in 
unity and peace (laughter). 
^ Whkt rent did yon pay to the company t The 
company's agent, my lord, which . was Mr. Lang- 
ford Raci Bsquire, came in the year 1894, my 
lord, and gave me and my partners notices to quit. 
I Well, that wdia a thundei&lt to me, indeed, be* 
eause to the Aigbt Hon. Qeorge, Earl of Kings- 
ton, I or my father never was one farthing in 
debt (laughter). 

Well, what rent did he make you pay? Be- 
cause I was not able to stand Uw with him I eub« 
BuUed, and said he might take my case into his 
'Sympathy and humanity (laughter). 

Just answer ray - qntetioos, and then I will, ask 
my Loid Chief Jnatioe toletyou say something 
lor yburaelf (laughter). What did you -pay !• the 
4jaDd Company? £8 78* 6d, per 



Mr. WrCBrien—That win do; now stop.' 

Mr. Butt — Has Mr. Bridge asked you to 'pvf 
more now ? Oh ! goodness me, i^, be brcdce my 
neck and my back (loud laughter>. 

What rent is he asking from you ? £tf 158.| 
double £8 78. 6d.. and mi^ be paid or the crow- 
bar will be applied to the corner stone and level it, 
and Ifeave me like a raven in the wwld (langfaterX 

Haye you paid that increased rent ! Ah, sure, 
Qod help me, I have, and neglected myself in 
every form, through raiment ^nd food. 

What effect has the payment of that in cre a se d 
rent had ; you said something about your raiment 
and food T I will tell you that. 

Tell it quietly? That when this rent wia 
doubled upon me I knew the result^ ^nd I pawned 
my body coat, a frieee coat, my loid, in order to be 
up to the rent^ and there it went from t^t day 
until this ^m me, in the year 1874, and I never 
saw it since (laughter). 

Tou have never been able since to get your coat 
out of pawn ? No, sir ; because when the terms 
fixed by the pawn-office was passed it was sold. 

Was it to pay the increased rent that you 
pawned your coat ? It was just as J told you; I 
am on my oath. 

Could you have paid that increased rent with- 
out pawning your coat ? I could not unless I 
mort^ged the land. 

How many have you in family ? I have my 
wife, and I had nine children. There are three of 
my children in America. When they saw this 
charge made upon me, they said that when they 
were in their youthful bloom (laughter) they 
would never suffer such destitution, and they ad- 
vised me to go to America. But after the hard- 
ships and destitution of myself and my brother 
and my father, who is in the grave, bringing the 
limestone in a basket on his back, I would not. 
And there is not a man, my lord, in the world 
tba,t is able to describe mountain land like a nun 
. ^ who toik on it, neither a Walker nor a Bridge 
^ (laughter),and it is a scrupulous thing, my lord, 
that any gentleman, of decent appearance, should 
see hungry and naked creatures (with great energy), 
because, my lord, J am as healthy as i^y man in 
the courthouse, and my visage can show I am 
starving from want of food. 

Sinoe you agreed to |>ay that increased rent have 
you vouiself had sul&cient food ? Upon my oath, 
I had nothing but Indiaumeal stiFaboi^t, and I 
would be very glad to subsist upon Swedish tur- 
nips, that it was never decreed by Almighty Qod a 
human-creature should subsist on it. After eating 
a bellyful of it X would not be able to go 10 
perches through weakness. 

Have your family been living on the same ? 
On part Uiey have, and not as much as I have, 
because many is the journey and the toil and the 
hardship that I should go through ; but still and 
all my food was insipid and weak. 

Where did you get turnips ? In " Febry." 

Where is that ? The month of *' Febry'* (loud 
laughter). 

What I asked was where did you get them ? I 

go to a friend of mine in Coolegarranroe. I live 

in Skeheenarinky, and descend from the precipice 

into the mainlan<4 tmd go to my brother-in-law 

and take a donkey-load of them. 
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6e made you a present of them ? "What elM 1 1 
could not boy them. 

Do you mean to tell me that was the ordinary 
Bubeistenoe of your family for the last three years? 
Indeed it was. 

Had you ever a meal of meat f Musha, Qod 
help me and my meat (laughter), I did not. I did 
not eat it at the last festlTal — that was in Sep- 
tember. It is a doleful thing to tell you, I did not 
taste a bit of meat, because I had not money to 
buy it. 

Has your wife been out at service ? When I was 
put to this diffioulty-^-surrounded, my lord — I 
»aid, " Well, after my fathef' s sw.eat and my own, 
Qod is good/* said I ; " and now,** said I, " you 
may go for a year in service, in order that we may 
keep it sooner than be turned away into the work- 
house, and while you are able to work you can get 
better food there than in this farm.*' She con- 
descended, my lord to my advice, and went into 
eervioe. 

Is she at service now ? She is at home in her 
own cabin. 

Wliat kind of a house have you — how many 
rooms ? None but the one. 

Is the roof a good one ? It is, but the thatch is 
wrecked, and r^ is too dear, and my land don't 
grow oom. 

Is your land high up on the mountain f Oh, 
then, it u so high, and the cli£b and glens getting 
into it, that if you stayed in it and looked down, 
** Niagara megrims" would come in your head, and 
you would fiJl down (laughterX 

Tou are a good way up the mountain! Oh, I 
am too far up. 

Tou remember wb«D your father took this land? 
No. 

How long do you remember it ? I remember it 
tfncf *he year 1821. 

In what state was this land ? Oh, dear knows; 
with the exception of two fields he reclaimed I 
saw heath that grew up to my knees. 

I suppose you heard from your father who re« 
claimed the two fields ? It was himself; there is 
not a house or a home there, only just as there ia 
•n Mount Ararat (laughter). 

Will you tell me how you reclaimed that land f 
To go to the limestone quarry that was on the low 
and and to fill, my lord, a little donkey car ; to 
fill about 6 cwt ; to drive on until we began to get 
against the steep hill ; to unload a portion until 
we get into another diff; to unload a por- 
tion again, and in the long run you would not 
know what colour was the hone, only white, like 
the day he was foaled, with sweat ; and, upon my 
oath, there would not be more than 1 cwt. when it 
reached the kiln. To reclaim this barren mountain 
we had nothing but a spade andapiokaze,and wehad 

getpowder to blast the rocks. I would be willing 
to forfeit the ten acres three-quarters (slapping his 
band) for the gentlemen of the jury to see one 
glimpse of the place I am living in (laughtei). 

Are there stones there? Upon my oath, man, 
there are — stones bigger than the bench the Chief 
Justice U sitting on (laughter). 

How did you do with the rooks ? A crowbar 
should raise them, and a stout man with an iron 
sledge in his hapd, and the greatest bully of a 

.ntt fead tgwigh |9 do |q m^ giar^ 9l ^f9 



big rocks In a day, and indeed, my lord, it was not 
onlndianmeal «turabout heco^ddoit. 

After having removed the stones, what did you . 
do with the heatii ? To dig it with a spade and 
turn it into the ground, to come then with the ^ 
quicklime burnt in the kiln, and to shake a little « 
dust of that on it. Well, then, with a quantity of 
little manure, by pulling some heath and lying it .. 
opposite the door of the bam and then spreading 
it over the ground. Then to go — and,ao help me 
Qod, if you dug a sod of that stuflf, and were strong ' 
enough to throw it over this great buildin^^, where 
it would fall it would be as stiff as when you 
cut it out of the farm. 

Sergeant' Armstrong —That is the prooesfj of re- 
clamation, I suppose. 

Mr. Butt — I think it is a perfect description ;. it , 
would be very much admired in Irving, I know. 
(To witness)— fiow long •should vou work? Dear, 
knows, from the rising •of the sun until the going 
down. I have as much stones to do as even Mr. . 
Buckley and the company joiued together would ' 
get tired of it. When they tried to subsoil, by 
cripes ! when they saw the money Mr. B«ie had 
sunk in it— -(ioud laughter). 

Did you get any aasidtauce from the lanmord ? 
No, no more than you did» 

Or from the company ? Ah ! nonsense ; no more ' 
than we got from Qod and our own industry. 

Tou were not able to give it as much lime as it 
required! Yes, that is it 

Tou say your three children went to America ? 
Steered to America. • 

Was that in consequence of your condition by 
being made pay the increased rent ? Sure it was, 
unless they went about the country with their 
spades on their shoulders, but^iow'I a4t you 
where would they get hire ? 

Were you going to America yoarBell«t the tinae? 
No, nor 1 won't to-day. I would aooiier die where 
I am to-day« If I had the courage of a man, it 
would be better for me; but now, idMn I am worn 
down, let me sink or swim, I have no chance now, 
while Qod leaves me the life. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong — Wpidd 
you Hke your rent to be xedubed ? Of coursel 
wonld. 

How moeh ? To the former rent — £3 7s 6d ? 
and I tell yon in this state of IreUod, on this 
day, I would not be able to p«y it. 

Had you ever any other farm but this ? I poe« 
i6Med a farm a short time. I married a widow 
woman who had a farm. 

Is that the present wife ? I never was married 
but once. 

Isthat the farm you sold to John SUtteiy? Tea. 
My brother-in-law. 

What did you get from Slattery? Something 
about £19. 

How many acres in it! Thirty-two acres some 
perches. 

And he is living on it now ! He is. He has no 
other place. 

Is he not a very waQ-to-do man ? I think he is 
fsiit enough, unless the times and health would 
shake him. 

Why could yon not keep it ? I wa» aot able to 
keep it. 

Why waa l^e abk to keep it ? Becaiqc )>* waaa 
ciah twMti- 
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Where did he get the money? I don*t know. 

Hehadnoothorway of liTingf Idetttthmkhe 
had. 

And yon could not keep It? He getaloitnne 
with the wife that enabled him to keep it. I got no 
fortune but the farm, and it was embatraseed. 

Had you any cows that you got with the wife I 
Not a cow, nor a hen, nor a gooee, nor a pig, nor 
an a8& nor a horse, but land that was in arrear 
wiUi fifteen years. Thomas Slattery got a fortune 
and a wife. 

How long waa it sfaice your wife wae at aerrice— 
whom waa she with ? With her uncle, Thomas 
Slatterr. 

What wages did she get? She got i^^. 

With her unde, Thomas Slattery? During the 
three years that she served £2 a year. 

Did you get anything when your father-in-kw 
died? I did, £20. 

How long aco is that ? WeIl,I will gire yon 
day and date, If you wait— that was in the year 
1869, just on December 27th. 

How mncU did it cost you to send the three 
boys to America ? A boy and two daughters. 

Pld^^ou pay their passage ? No, nor I was not 
able to pajr. Their friends paid their passage 
from America — their first cousins. 

And how many in ^mily have you at home ? 
One in service, and another little chUd seren yean 
old, and my wife. 

tageant Anpfftm^g— That win do. 



Witness — ^Andl have further to teD you that 
my younger son, that I was trusting to him aldbe^ 
ran away from me on the 25th of March on the 
free emigration, and I never saw him since, and I 
wish to Gk>d I never had any of tbem, because I 
have no one now to bury me when I faU. 

Johanna Fitzgerald, who had a baby inhersrma^ 
deposed that she wis Uie wife c^ William Ftte- 
gerald, and Uved at Skeheenarinky; Her hus- 
band was in England working with his brothers. 
She held the farm. The old rent was £2 lOs 4d ; 
the new rent, four guineas. She was not al;fe u> 
pay the new rent^ and had gone faito oaht 
under the old rent, but the neighbours were very 
good to her. '' She held fourteen or fifteen acres erf 
land. She had four children, and they tfved on 
Indian meal, and eat dry, because cAie couM net 
afford often to buy a pennyworth of milk. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron — ^My hitsbend 
paid the new rent up to March kst, but he go% 
time until he earned it. My husband sent me 
money from England, and he sent money to them 
that he owed debts. I wanted my husband not to 
pay the rent if I could hold it. My husband spent 
tiiree-quarter of a year away in England 
altogether without coming back, this Is the fourth 
year with him now. 

Mr. 0*Brien — ^Didyour husband come home that 
time? He did, and stopped three months at 
home. 

The €k>urt then adjourned. 



FIFTH DAT— DiCMiBBB 1. 



n^CSantt 
11 o'clock. 



feataAadthe haaiiagof the case at 



Patrick Bttti« ^deposed in anawer to Mr. Porter. 
Q.C.; that he hel4 about 16 acres in Skeheenarin- 
ka. He had oooupied the farm himself something 
about thirty years* It was a mountain take near 
the castle. The most of it was poor, barren, 
mountainy land. A portion of it was tilled, some 
of it very poor, a UtUe of it fair enough. He's had 
a house upon it and only five hi family tiiat were 
alive. He worked hard afj the farm, scarcely the 
sun rose on him every day, summer or winter ; 
from the rising of the sun until the darkening of the 
night. Hisold rent was £4 ITs 7d, as hu* as hisknow- 
ledge carried him; the increased rent was £8 a year. 
He was- not able to pay the old rent, but always 
'Mebted." £60 would not cover his debts ; even 
the little iiroosers he had upon his back he had 
not paid for, and the little coat he had was not his 
own — (inly a neighbouring man, seeing he had not 
another coat, lent it to him for good. He got only 
one f rieise ooat for fifteen years past^ and he had to 
uawn it, and got 4a. for it. When he and hia 
family had the hamper of potatoes used, they would 
have stirabout, and perhaps now and then a bit of 
breadtfvhen they would be going to the mountains 
to seuturf. 

Mr. Porter (handine up three notices to quit)— 
I believe theae are a few of your notioea to quit ? 
Tea. 

Mr. Poiief-^The Uat of these e^l^red in Sep- 
tember, and you are now in a position to be 
evicted. 

. Croit-eiamiiied 1^ Mr. Heron, Q.C.^1 did pay 



the rent up to^farehUst, butit was the old rent I 
have three cows on the land — one of them a strip- 
per I borrowed for the drop of milk. I had a couple 
of pigs last vear, and sold thenL I have none now. 
I had oats this year— I paid £4 for the seed oats, 
and I have not paid for them yet. I sold ten bar- 
rels this year at lOs. a barrel, and used five barrels. 
I sold my oats one year at £20, and kept some 
besides. I put down something over two acres of 
oats this year, and about a quarter of an acre o( 
potatoes. The quarter is not worth five pence. I 
liave the finfm for thirty years, and am paying the 
same rent for that time. 

Re-ezamined—I got £5 28. 6d. for the oats, and 
I had to pay £4 for the seed uoder my own labour, 
and 17s. I paid to the horses that put it down ; 
with all I can do, £60 would not pay my debts. 

Mr. Heron — Tou may go down, air, though you 
appear sorry to be going down. 

Mr. Butt — He appears to be going down this long 
time (UughterX 

Terence Murphy, examined by Mr. W. O'Brien, 
Q.C., said he was about 58 years of age. His 
farm on the Buckley estate was 11 acres and some 
perches. It was high enough up. 

Is it higher than Oaltee Castle ? Bad cess to it I 
I would not say it is much, but my plaoa is loftier, 

Ezadiination continued — My father was reclaim- 
ing it before I was able, and I have been reclaim- 
ing it since. When the weather is dry we can grow 
potatoes. We have always to buy food except an 
odd dry year. The oats have often been sown 
there without ripeBing at all in wet weather. Some 
of the graaa it fit to iaad 09wa, UfiomMtmk 
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was £3 158.. I have ooi paid the inoreased root, 
Jbut J gut a noQce for £7 7b. I Jiave iiTG in family, 
and more gone to Australia and America. Faix, I 
was not able to pay the old rent. 

Crofls-^amined by Mr. Peter O'Brien •-My 
father did not pay so high a rent as £3 158. I 
have been paying it since the life ol the place 
dropped, twenty Tears more or less. I haTe dght 
cliildren, my wife, and myself; two have good to 
Australia and two to America. 

As a matter of curiosity bow many times did you 
enter into. the holy bonds of matrimony ? I was 
three times (laughter). • 

Kotwithstandboff the bad farmbig ! And I oon- 
eider it was no fault of mine (laughtw ). 

Mr. Williafli O'Brien— Will you venture i1^ again 
with £7 7a. as rent to pay (more laughter) I I 
have no other resource in the world but the poor- 
house. 

Mr. Peter 0*Brien — How many milch oows have 
you ? Three, and I have not paid for some yet. 

I venture to say now they give no milk at aU ? 
I don't bear you. 

Mr. Peter O'Brien — Ah, you are a simple sort of 
fellow I 

To Mr. T^Uiam O'Brien— Mr. Rae raised the 
rent U £3 15b. I got a red ticket from the dis- 
pensary for relief. 

Lord Chief Justice — Is thisre a fanner in the 
country that does not get relief from the dis- 
pensary t What is that ? 

Is there a farming man in the country on any 
estate that does not get relief from the dispensary T 
If there is a farmer that does not require it be 
does not get it. 

Thomas Kearney eicamined by Mr. Butt, Q.C— 
I m 49 years old, and have been tenant^ myaelf 
or my father, for 60 years, on iny farm of 80 Irish 
acres, more or less. Part of this is not under cul- 
tivation. It is barren mountain. I have about 16 
Irish acres tillesL I grow bad potatoes, and had 
oats there, with a handful of cabbage and an acre 
and a half of middling hay this year. I don't 
know had I two ton of Iwy on it My two acres 
of potajioes were ate in three months, and they 
were no potato^ at all, for. whenever we came to 
peel them they would fly out of our hands (laugh- 
*ter). We are using yellow meal stirabout for the 
past month, and must be using it until ihe 1 5th of 
August next. 

But you used the potatoes such as they were — 
they are all gone ? They are all out, and I am 
very sorry for them (laughterX We used to eat 
them such as they were when we had a drop of 
sour milk with them. I bad an acre and a half of 
oats thia year down. They were no oats at all but 
all chaff. You couldn't thresh it at all. The 
straw of it was not the length of your hand, it was 
BO cowld on the mountain. Theetop was not 
worth a pou^d note. 

Why did you not till the rest of the sixteen 
acres ? I had enough to do to till the handful of 
potatoes, and to pay the horses to plough the gar- 
den. I should give 12s. or 18s. for a pai»of horses 
and to diet them. I have six smaU milch cows. I 
get a firkin of butter (rom each of them, at £3 5s. 
or £3 68. a firkin. I did not thresh any oats those 
twelve years. I had only to cut it green and throw 
it to the cows ; it would not ripen until the wea- 
ther would spoil it on m«» Mi^rtafeH«»^lSiii 



6d. ; the new tent (s £17 lOs. I have not paid the 
new tent, and eould not do it and to feed my family 
I havs eight children and th'e old woman and my- 
self. They live on yellow meal stirabout for about 
nine months in the year. I h£td to pay £2 for ma- 
nure for potatoes. I don't eat meat more than two 
or three tiihds in the year, when we would have a 
poose among ten of us, or pork twice or three times 
m the year. I have two sows, and if you saw the 
sows niey would frighten yon, they are so poor 
(laughterX I sold the bounives, and they would 
not pay for what they ate in bran. ' I give £10 for 
India meal. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ueroh*— I know ]&yland's 
farm, tiiat I f^ot some time ago, I paid '£24 or £^5. 
I also got a bit from a man named Cleary,, and 
paid him £13 Mr VS acres; I- am pitying tne old 
rent since the company are in. I have a daugfiter 
muried to Terence Murphy^ 

On your oath did you not ^v6 a fortuity of £80 
with your dau^ter t Well I did, and have £20 
now tod more again. 

Cross-examination continued — I have five more 
daughters. I have six milking cows and six small 
heifers and three yearlings. Upon my oath I have 
but ten sheep. I sold the other ten at the fair of 
MitohelBtDwn for 36s. i^iece. If I got that always 
there would be no fear. 'Hiey were fed on the 
oomponjr's plaoe. I pay Is. 8d. for the season for 
sheep. I fed fourteen pigs and two sows this year. 
I got £8 for two bonnives, and £1 a piede for the 
rest I had but an acre and a half of meadowing 
this year. I paid £6 for hay for the cattle this 
year. I paid £13 for Indian meal for the pigs and 
ourselves. I had two acres of potatoes. 

You did not call upon Mr. Bridge ? What good 
is ;t for me to call Upon him, when I coUld not pay 
the rise. \ 

Re-examined — My dau^ter was married eight 
or nine years ilgo. I ^ve her £S0 in means and 
money. I gave her a couple of in-calf cows, aud 
when he would be in want of a couple of pouuds I 
would give it to |him. I gave him £26 before I 
made the match. It is all paid now. 

John Duggan examin^ by Mr. Boche said his 
father, Timothy Duggan, held a farm from Mr. 
Buckley, at Skdheenrinkabigh Up onthe'^arm. Was 
working on it to reclaim it huuself when he was. 
not nine years of age, tilling a little garden. 
Drained it those last seven years to prepare it for 
a crop. Kemembered Mr. Brogden attempting to 
reclaim it, and giving it up. Had five acres (^ it 
tilled, growing oats and potatoes. THe old 'rent 
was £2 lis. 8d., and the new rent was £^ Is. 6d. 
Could not pay the old rent only for a brother of 
his that was in a foreigu ^^untary. Only for that 
they would not be there to-day. Always had to 
earn his hire outside the farm, until within tho 
last two years when the b^otber helped him. Was 
7i years m service on a ne^hbouring farm and ^vo 
wages to his father and mother. Dr6W timber 
from Qaltee Castle to Fermoy at Os a ton. Ijadiun 
meal stirabout and potatoes were the ordinary 
food of bis family. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Peter O^Brien— My 
father is the tenant; he ts not able to come here. 
I think the farm is the worst in Ireland for its nrA% 
I got married Hnd brought my wife to live thei^. 
Two of my sisters got married, £10 was tlieioHune 
paid with tlM firati aod.£8 qf £0 with the aeoondi 
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tbey earned it themselves. We have two mfloh 
00W8, 57earliD|B, 8 sheep, and 4 fat pigs. I sold 
three barrels of oats for 10s. a piece, and I kept 
li barrel I don't think there would be a banel 
of right oats knocked out of such land. 

You say you live on potatoes and stirabout : as a 
general question don't the tenants of Ireland live 
un potatoes and stirabout T I don't know; they 
would get better if they could. 

Mr. Peter O'Brien— I suppose you will when Bir. 
Butt carries his Land Bill. 

Mr. Butt— I will just aak you this question : did 
you get better food when you were in serrioe than 
at home ? A great deal better. 

To the Chief Justice— I got £20 fortune with 
my wife.. 

Patridc Kearney exandDed by Mr. 0*Brien, 
Q.C.— His farm used to be 11 acres, and the 
Walker (laughter) had 18 acres against him. His 
lather had the place before him. Did not know 
where he was bom. When he remembered it first 
it was bleak, mountainy land, the same as the top 
of the Qaltees-— nothing but stone and heath and 
bogs. My father and myself were many a year 
rooting at it and reclaiming it. The mountainy 
.people used to build little limAlrnn^ and we 
began rooting and tilling it with crowbars and 
8|>ades. My brothers had to fly away when the 
tames were bad, and I was the only one that stood 
on the ground, playing with that miserable place 
and getting hunger and starvation. When we 
tilled a streak of it there was a heap of stones the 
height of yourself, some of them throe tons weight, 
smidl and large. We used to bury them in the 
dykes about uie field, or throw them in the glen, 
and almost a bridge was made across the glen such 
heaps of stones were thrown Otft, I did not spare 
myself, wet or cold, as well as any man within 
twenty miles of me. I set about an acre of po* 
tatoes. I don't know whether we have more than 
fouraores and a half tilled altogether. Sometimes 
we have the coarse Indian meal without any drop 
of milk. The potatoes were so bad thuyearUiat 
they were hardly worth digging. I got a pain in 
my hearty the same as if you stuck a knife in me, 
uid I was thinking myself it was the croghaung of 
praties gave it to ma We considered we would 
want to eat salt with them or they vrould give as 
the death. 168. 6d. was the old rent. However, 
I was wronged, 128. was added when the company 
took it, and now Mr. Bridge wants £8 8s. 6d. 
It's hardly enough I could pay the old rent 

Cross-flxamitted by Mr. Heron, Q.C.-~Some of 
the land is not worth much ; if you had to walk it, 
there is some you. would be bogged in. The Walker 
gave me 18 acres, but it is a 11 acres I have. I 
can't say did I buy any land. It only feeds one 
cow, but we keep three (laughter) and give them 
hard feeding. 

Chief Justice— Tou keep three but you have 
only food for one ? 

Mr. W. O'Brien— I beg your lordship's pardon, 
l^^th great respect, he did not say that. 

Cross-examination continued — ^I don't get as 
much milk as would colour a cup of tea. I make 
nofiikinof butter at all, but litUe Imobs they 
■end into market Qoats in other places are as 
good as the cows we have. 

What did you sell tiie pigs for I It Ib better W 
Mtf^jru^ ^ - 



Mr. Heron — By way ci variety, now. 
Witness— £8 12s 6d I got for the two pigB, bo* 
I lost a good deal bv them. I put a Bmsll trifle 
into bank, and I had to draw it ; I put m £20, and 
short it went on me. I suppose the land is worth 
lOs. I have about £4 lent to two poOT men. About 
20 years ago my sister married. She had some 
little pence she earned in London, and she got three 
heifsrs from me. I hi^veonly two small little bon« 
nivis — they would go down into a pocket, I sup- 
pose (laughter). I sold four sheep for 25s each, 
and I had an old sheep in Mitchelstown that my 
gossoon sold for 4s (loud laughter), but the butcher 
would not take her. Indeed, my Uttle children are 
in a bad way at home. I told them when I was 
going away that I was going to heaven, and they 
came to the door and cried after me— they thouglrt 
I was going to heaven (loud laughter) and thenr 
would never see meagain. (Standing up) — ^Am I aU 
right now, gintlemin ? (More laughter.) 

James Maguire, Carrigeen, deposed, in reply to 
Mr. Porter, that he held a farm under Mr. Buck- 
ley. When he got it it was wild mountain, covered 
with stones and heather. He and his father did 
any reclamation there was on it. He paid £8 8s 8d 
before the rise ; the rent now was £9 — he never 
could knock it out of the land. In Lord Kingston's 
time they got turbary and free lim^itone and free 
eommonage ; they had to pay for this now. Thej 
had bad food, noUiing but eroghaum of potatoes 
and milk. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Peter O'Brien — My farm 
is in or about 88 acres. Gave my daughter who 
manied no fortune but to pay her passage with a 
man she went off with. I had four mil<£ cows, a 
yearling calf, and a horse. I had no sheep of my 
own, but my little boys (his sons) have sheep out 
on the oommonage. Dam't tell the number be- 
cause they don't belong to me. I had in or about 
two acres of oats, an acre three-quarters or more 
of potatoes. This was a bad season, and they were 
treble better last year. I have four cattle at grass 
at I^y Charteris' place, at Cahir. On an average 
together I suppose they are worth £6 or £7 
each. I have two pigs, aud sold seven bonnives at 
Mitchelstown at 246. apiece for four of them and 
for the rest 21s. » 

By Mr. Porter, Q.C.— The cattle at Cahir have 
nothing at all to do with this mountain. 

By Mr. P. O'Brien — I have paid the new rent^ 
but I got 258. reduction on Walker's valuation. 

Darby Naish, Skeehenarinka, examined by 
Mr. Rodie, s^d— I am 70 years of age. TIm 
.Walker said I had three-quarters of an acre and a 
house. The old rent was lOs. ^hen the Walker 
(laughter) went out and he saw a little field. I 
whispered him to lower my rent. " Oh, said he, 
'' that's out of the question, but it will only be a 
few shillings;" that is what the Walker said (laugh- 
ter). I got my memorandum then, £1 158., 
at which I trembled (lau^ter). My father 
made the field out of the mountains, 
and the Kingstons never asked a half* 
penny dciring generations. My father broke hii 
heart reclaiming it, nothing but wild rocky stones. 
I objected several times to come here, but I got 
my Crown summons then, and I had to put it to 
the road. Sure I should agree with the £1 15s. 
sooner fhili throw me out or put me into the poor* 

h^ofo* IbAT«Uuetboji, a&d my wi^'ftQJ'lVt 
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•elL BmUim workiog at the buid, I am a poor 
caipenler^ makiiig oliain and atoola. My father 
buufc the ooufea. Yellow meal and atiraboat is my 
ddinary food. I don't know how nradi I owe. 

CnM0-eiaBiined by Mr. Heron, Q.C.— I am pay- 
ing the new rent, and Mr. Bridge is giring it to 
me honestly. It is against my consent I eome 
here to^iay ; bat having the Crown summons 
in my podtet, I ahoold conM, or Mther I would be 
sent to jail for three years (laughter). 

Then you are brought up heroagninst your will? 
Who will give me my days here ? I got £2 to de- 
fray my expenses, and it is almost gone. 

Witness, as he left the Uble, said—" Qod bless 
you aU." *' Thank you, Darby," said Mr. Bridge. 
Mr. Daniel Joseph Reardan, of Raffeen, county 
Cork, examined by Mr. Butt, Q.C. — I live about 
eight miles from the city of Cork, and farm a good 
dflul of land. I know • good deuftl about it. 1 am 
President of Uie Cork Farmers' Club. 

I brieve y6u were asked to visit this property of 
Mr. Buckley ? Tes ; I did visit it. 

Were you accompanied by any other person ? 
Yes, by Mr. O' Flaherty, of Lmieridi[ ; Mr. Byrne, 
of WaUstown Castle, and some other sentlemon. 

Where did you go to on Mr. BucUey's estate ? 
I went up to Skeheenarinka first, and took some 
notes of what I saw. 
The Lord Chief Justice — Is that recently ? 
Witness — Not much more than a week ago. 
Cohld vou form a judgment how far Skeheena- 
rinka is above the sea ? I don't know how many 
feet, but it is a jrather high mountain. Some of 
Skeheenarinka is hidb up on the mountain and 
some down below. 1 went up the hill first, and 
then right across. 

As to the general character of the land, say what 
it appeared to you to be ? A pure mountain, al- 
most worthless in my estimation for any agricul- . 
tural purposes, without expending an immense lot 
of money on it. 

Is it generally cultivated ? Attempts have been 
made at cultivating a considerable portion of it^ 
and-it is cultivated, some of it. 

What was the state of that cultivation, as you 
saw it ? There were patches of potato field and 
some stubble. 

Had you sufficient opportunity of judging of 
that soil ? Yes, we dug up some of it repeatedly. 
What was the nature of the soil generally where 
you saw the patches of cultivation I The surface 
appeared a little dark, but down lower it was a 
wretchedly bad subsoil, that required a good deal 
of time and care to bring it fit for growing any 
crop that would pay. ft had been manured, of 
course. 

How deep was the upper soil f About six inches 
in some places and more in other places, and in 
other places hardly anything at alL 

And what was the sub-soU generallv ! Coarse 
sand, and in other places a tough man. 

What value for the purpose of agriculture would 
you set on such as you saw there ! I would not 
set any value on it. I think Is. an acre would be 
as much as it would be worth. I don't mean the 
low portion on the foot of the mountain. 

The Lord Chief Justice— What would you say 
vrm the value of that which had been reclaimed I 
I would set very litUe value on thatjahhough con- 



way of labour. 28. an acre would be quite enough 
for it in my opinion. 

Mr. Butt — Lower down was the' land a little 
better? Yes. 

What kind of soil was there lower down ? "^t 
was not 80 stony and better in every way. 

Did you inquire from the tenants what the old 
rents were ? I did. 

Assuming that they told you truly, was the 
old rent the value of it ? Quite ^ough in my esti- 
mate. 
Mr. Butt — ^We have most of them here. 
Mr. Heron — You have not many. 
Mr. Butt — You don't know how many we have. 
Mr. Heron — I do indeed. 
Mr. Butt — You must be watohing us closely. 
Mr. William O'Brien — Yes, they have got a 
bailiff hero. 

Examination continued — I inquired from about 
20 tenants. I only saw four or five cattle there. I 
never saw tenants that had less cattle, exce^^t one 
farm that had 12 cows on it, which we did not 
visit. I onlv saw six cows on our journey across 
Skeheenarinka, and they |were miserabty small 
things. The land would never feed good cattle. 

In your judgment could cattle such as you have 
yourself live on that land f They could not ; they 
would die there. 

Did you observe the character of the houses of 
the people ? I did ; they were the most miserable 
holdings I ever saw. They were hardly fit to call 
them even hovels itself. I saw some built of mud, 
but whether built of mud or stone they were of .the 
same bad character. 

Will you give a description of the interior of 
any one house you examined ? The second house 
that I went into, the woman was examined on the 
table here yesterday — Johanna Fitsgerald. There 
waa a wretched earthen floor on it with water ooz- 
ing down from the walls through the bad thatch, 
and a couple of beds at the end of a dark, dingy 
room, and there was not a single bit of a blanket 
but some filthy canvas. You would go up to your 
ankles almost in the damp earthen floor. 

Were you in a house where yon found a man ill 
of pleurisy ? Yes, that was on Bamahon. There 
was a house of another widow there, and it was 
just as bad a house. The rain was coming down in 
twenty parts, and the walls quite black with the 
oozing of the rain from the rotten thatch. I went 
into fifteen or sixteen houses on Skeheenarinka. 

And generally they were all in as bad a condition, 
as these two houses ? The most of them were all 
bad, but there were three or four particularly bad. 
If they were down in the neighbourhood of Cork, 
where I live, the relieving officer or the sanitary 
officer would come there and immediately 
order the people to go out of them. I 
apply thatgenexally to the habitations on Skeheena- 
rinka, with some few exceptions. I examined 
Mrs. Rock's holding. Her husband died. She had 
three children, and she showed me some oata that 
grew Uiere. It was no good. She had seven acres, 
and Uiree acres of it tilled. ISh. was the old rent. 
The new rent, she told me, was £2 4s. 

Now, as to the farm of John Fit^erald ? His 
wife said he was in England, earning some money 
to enable her to live. £2 10s. 4d. was the old rent. 
I looked at the farm, and am- of opialon it wa9 • 
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Now, as to Laur&nce Carroll ? I went into that 
house. He hM five chUdreD. Himself and hia son 
work for Mr. Bridge, and there was not a worse 
hoose in SkJeheenaiiDka than that. 

Was that house fit for human habitation T No. 

Wm it fit for the habitation of a beast 1 It was 
not. You would not put a beast in it. A cow 
would be just aa well off outside. 

What state waa it in ? Dropping rain down 
eTerywhere, holes in the roof, and the flour of it 
muddy and filthy; AtickiB propping up the roof in 
every direction. 

Did you see an^r bedding ih that house ? I did,- 
an apology for d^hii^j^. It was old sack? and nigs 
of every deeoriptfon. In fact it was hard to toil 
what they were. 

Mr. Heron iaid thid ilban*k name was Lauronce 
Cranitdi. 

Witness then referred to the house ot Kichard 
Leonard, who, he waA told, was sick in bed^ The- 
door was shut. It was a little house about six 
feet high without a single window in any part of it. 
Examined the farm of Thomas Leonard suffidenily 
to say that the old rent of £2 68. 6d. was quite 
enough for it. He said the same of the farm oi 
James O'Neill, whose rent was increased from 28b. 
to £2 lOs. ; Terence Murphy,*from £3 7s. 6d. to 
£6 15s. . 

Do you mean sufficient for the laud as it ib at 
present ? Not valuing the house. 

Would you value in that the reclamation of the 
tenants t No, that is independent of valuing a 
reclamation. 

Generally apeaking, going over Skeheenarinka, 
wherever you did ascertain the old rente, did you 
think that rent>a fair one as between landlord and 
tenant! I did. 

Generally, from your observation of the tenants 
on Skeheendrinka, were they in a thriving and 
prosperous condition? No, they were all very 
badly oE They had neither cows nor horses. 

In wfaftt eontUtion did the tenants in Burnahown 
appear to be ? Worse than at the ether place. 
If possible the houses were i^orse. 

Tell me dome of the houses that struck you most 
particularly ? There was one house of a farmer 
named J. Creagh. There i«ere ten children in this 
house, and the father was ill of pleurisy ; and I 
never saw any house yet (and I have seen bad 
houses of every type since the famine years) — I 
never saw anytiiing to compare with tiiis house. 
Thflre were at least a dozen holes in the roof, and 
there, were as many pools of water on the floor. 
The roof was in fact worse in the bedroom than in 
the kitchen. The father was sitting squatted over 
a few little sods of turf. 

Did you see a bed in Uie house f I did. It was 
a handful of rags. 

(Witness recognised as a correct representation 
of the house a photograph that was handed in.) 

I suppose yott don't think that was a very good 
place for a man to recover from a pleurisy ? I 
think it was a shame and a disgrace to have people 
innde that house at alL I noticed also the house 
of David Hennessy, who had five children, and 
whose rent wasnlsed from £2 10s. to £i 5s. There 
were two rooms, one a small bedroom which 
answered as a dai^ and a bedroom. This room 
was aboal 11 feel bf 9t 



Was that hoiise fit f6r hftbit^Bofl T It was bet- 
ter than other housed that I «aW. ,T weht to an- 
other house of a man named Okrey, kud as s6o6 km 
I got inside I was . near being thrown down, I 
stepped into a hugh p6ol of water-^it iriiB so dark 
I did not see it. There was a datfi made acrc><ij« 
inside to keep the water from ^xtioguishii!]/^ tlie 
fire. I observed the roof, and if it is hot duwn 
since it must hAve been additionally propped. It 
was propped in every direction, and the chimnej 
all cracked. 

How many were liviog in itt I did not see tlie 
father or mother. We met a bailiir there near the 
house. 

What was the bailiff doio'g T He was doi^njg 
us all about that townland. We could not see 
some of the tenants to get any information from 
them. 

Do you see that man in court ? There he is 
(pointing to a bailiff who stood behind Mr. Brady>. 
Did he go before you into some of those houses ? 
He did. 

And were you denied admittance to some of the 
houses where he had been before yoii ? We jsrcro 
not denied admittance, but the people would ra- 
ther we would ndt come in, evidently. 

Was the appearance of the tenantry that of 
well'fed, prosperous people, or the contrary ? They 
had a starved, emaciated appearance in almost 
every place that we went to. 

Did you see anybody that looked well fed ? Well 
I believe the bailiff was the best fed man I saw on 
the estate (laughter). 

Did you consideir tille old rent upon ihe farm you 
examined at BamahoWn 8uffi6ient 1 Everywhere in 
Bamahown. I did. 

Ib that jom answer wfthout reference to the 
improvements made by the tenants ? With or 
vrithout improvements that is my answer. 

II you as affair man, were letting any of the landa, 
as between landlord and tenant, woidd you consider 
•the old rehts fair rent§ for tiie land as it stands at 
present ?. I would. 

Did you see any habitations on Coolanderry in 
the same wretched condition as those you have 
described ? No, except one ; that was a woman that 
pays no rent for the little holding. 

Well now did you observe cattle on Bamahown f 
No, very few cattle. 
Were you struck by the absence of cattle f I was 
On any of the places did you see goats I I did' 
see a lew goats. 

Geese, I suppose, you saw ? No, indeed; I was 
struck with Uie absence of geese and poultry in 
general. 

I suppose you did not see any landlord's improve- 
ments on the estate ? No, indeed, they have not 
a road to approach even to-day, nothing but an im- 
passable cut through the mounUun. 

As to the tenants* farms, do you know any place 
where the road goes up what is a mountain torrent 
in winter ? I do ; I travelled down through that 
torrent myself; it is on the southern hill, the west 
side of Bamahounf; I think it is Eiltanker. , 

Did yon make any observation as to the nature 
of the habitations on Kiltanker ? Tes, theie are a 
few very bad habitations on that 

How many houses over the hillside did you 
examine with a view to the rent! f WeJL we 
called at abotti flllgr Inttmii' \Mmi iMtlfl liomt 
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of ihe placeB we got no informfttion and paased on, 
taking A genei^l loolc 

Sdtyoti prdbMf taeoae de A forty, «nd wotud 
your evidence that the rent was lair apply to these ? 
wMKNteortlreeKeepliotia. One waa the first 
liouBelTiaitedattheiootoftheOaltees, Michael 
^^Ci^ Ills old y«&t was £1 lis 4d, and they were 
Koinfc to double it I would not say it would be 
too much to pot flometyng on the old rental. 
iriiertt were a few other housss that I did not Visit 
-«« the flat. 

Ooai>eKamined by Mr. HeroiH-Who gave you 
^iht boundaries of Bamahown t The tensoAs in 
aioift iostanoeSk 

Do you know liow many Ituh acrss there are in 
Bamahewn ? I don't of coune 6kcept through 
veading it in the papers. 

Thsipe are 499 Ilish acres in Bamahown, did yon 
-examkie aU tke land T I did not. 

Did yon examine more than three or four ten- 
SAoies on the land ? About four or five. 

Do you know what was the old rent of the 
wliole of Baraahown ? I do not. 

WeUitwaB£ie31ds 4d, paid by 19 tenants. 
Were you oware there #ere 19 tenants on Bama- 
bown f I was not. 

Lord Ohirf Justtoe-How much is the new rent? 

Mr. Heron--£176 28. Sd. Are you aware that 
Hie old rent was fixed at periods varying from 20 
to 80 or 40 years ago ? I don't know; I asked some 
of the tenants how long were they paying the rent, 
nnd sotaie of them told me a long time, but 
some ol it had been raised twice. 

Ton ale an experienced agriculturist, as we 
know — ^I ask you has not the value of land greatly 
tttcreated since the ftnnine year? It has;' some 
lands have, of course* 

Are you aware that of the nineteen tenants of 
Bamahown, fifteen of them have taken out 81 
years' leases ? Some of them have, I believe. I 
hetad they bad. 

And there are otdy four who have not. Do you 
consider the raited rent a moat unreasonable rise ? 
I do, because I would set very little value upon 
Barpahown. 

Mr. Button is right to say there is no tenant 
from Bamahown complained of m any one of the 
-Ubek. 

Mr. Heron— Well, so be it. Are you aware that 
fvety single tenant on Bamahown has agreed to 
par the new rent f I am aware that twd of them 
tout me they had agreed, and they were eoerted to 
do so. They should leave their farm if they did 
not sign the new lease. 

Kow how many tenants do you believe there axe 
onSkeheenavinka? I don't know; there are a great 
many* 

What is the average do you suppose ? I have 
no idea. 

Have yon aay idea how many tenants there are ? 
I took down the names of 15 or 16 that I thought 
were en SkSheenarinka. 

How many acres on SkeheenarinkSr did you 
persooally examine ? About seventeen or eighteen 
farms. 

Did you go to these (arms by chance, or were you 
brought to them f I was brought to them. 

Who brought you to them ? Mr. Casey was 
with me, and Dr. Dekuiy the pariah prisat of 
Ballypocvea. 



And in the same way at Bamaho^Tta were fon 
brought "bo tfce houses you Visfted thdrb f Tea , 
but we did not take any house pitrtieulariy. We 
Vralked across without omittiag any house. 

As tb that I may tell you &ere 108 tenants on 
Skeheenarinka, and you examined sixteen or 
seventeen — you were told the old rents ? In some 
of them. 

And did you consider them fair rehta ? I did. 

Then, as far as you examined Sk^eoDarinka, 
did you consider the old rents fair 4 Tes. 

And rents the tesatats ought t6 be able to pay ? 
I don't say 1di«t 

Do you know the whole rental of Skeheeoa* 
rinka f I tell you it is £658 18s., paid by 108 
tenan ts of the portion Mr. Walker valued. In yeur 
opinion I suppose tbat is an teorhitatot rent f I 
formed no opinion about that. 

In putting your value upon the 17 or 18 you ap* 
proximately valued did you vidue irrespective of 
reclaimed land ? I took the whole lot together. 
It is a wonder %o me how th^ could pay anything 
for it. 

Irrespebtive of any reclamation or tilling, has the 
land increased in valne during the last 16 yean ? 
Mountain land, not at alL 

Do you mean to say mountain land has not in- 
creased in value eintoe 1810 f In a Very infinite- 
simal degree where butter is made on a lalrge 
range. ' 

In oi^e house you stepped into a« pool of water. 
Was that the house en the ride of a hill f It Was 
on the top of a hill. 

If the house was on the top of a hill why did 
not the iR^ter run away ? The floor of a l»)use is 
not generally made on a slope. 

I suppose you are perfecUy certain that you did 
not see anything hke the worst specimens of the 
property ! I don't know that. If any more are 
worse than what I saw it must be a deeadful busi-* 
ness. I spent three days there. I went to see the 
best part of the property as well as the worst. 

Re-examined by Mr. Butt— The improvement 
of land of which you speak has proceeded from 
the increase of prices and the general advance of 
society f Tes, and the price ot what would be pro- ; 
duced in it. 

Are you so perfectly sure that the rents were 
quite so high in 1870 as they are now I I dare 
say they were. 

Well, as a matter of facty would the mountain 
ftums you saw participate in the improvement 
caused by the general progress of society ? Very 
liUle. 

The Court then adjourned for lunch. When Mr. 
Butt went into the hall he was received with a 
burst of cheering from the tenants and people who 
crowded the place. 

Bev. William Burke, .C, was the first vritness 
examined by Mr. Butt^ Q.O., after the adjourn- 
ment. He said he was for seven or eight years 
Catholic eurate in the parish of Balljrporeen where 
his late brother was parish priest. When the 
tenants were served with notice of the new rents 
a young man named Crensen, under his direction, 
took a Ust o| the tenantry in that parish^ and tlie 
old and new rental Did not himself get the figures 
from the tenants, but saw them passing in to where 
they were taken. Kept that list until 1876. and 
■afa it to Mr. Oitsar. 
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If r. BuU •aid he pn^sed to prove that the list 
published by Mr. Casey was taken from this. 

The Lord Chief Justice said he thought it was 
perfectly established by the evideooe that the 

list published in the supposed iibe^ was a correct 
list. 

Mr. Butt — From your knowledge of those tenants 
what was their condition ? 
- Witness — I thought they were ▼ery poor, very 
many of them. • 

Itiohard Ward, photographic artist, examined by 
Mr. O'Brien, Q.C., proved that he took three photo- 
graphic views (produced) atSkeheenarinka that day 
week. One was a representation o' Carey*s cabin, 
another of Oreagh's cabin, «nd the third is the 
miseiftUe stony field (laughter). 

What is the elevation at which those localities 
are situate f 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Howcan a photogn^her 
f)rove that ? 

Witness said he could form an opinion from hav- 
ing taken views on similar elevations. This was a 
very high mountain. It' was a continual rise for 
about four miles, from Ballyporeen up to this. It 
was certainly a thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. 

Were you in Creagh's house I I was. 

What kind of place was it ? It was almost too 
dark to see your hand beforo you. That was at 
three o'clock this day week. 

Is it not a most miserable place ? I never saw a 
worse place. I have travelled through the wilds 
of Donegal (lau|jhter)— 

The Lord Chief Justice— Tou came hero as a 
photographer, and you had better keep to that. 

Mr. O'Brien — But, my lord, a photographer has 
his eyes as well as hid instruments (laughter). 

Cross-examined by Seigeant Armstrong — What 
is the ordinary way of introducing light into the 
house ? Through a window ; there was a window. 

Was it clean ! No, indeed. 

Do you think that Mr. Buckley should come 
over from Manchester to clean it ? (laughter). That 
is irrelevant to the case (more laughter). 

Was there glass in the window ? Such as it was 
— wretched, dirty, thick glass. 

You would have had plate glass, I suppose ? 
(Laughter). It was wretched green glass that gave 
no light. 

Was thero a fire in the house ? Such as there 
wad. I could barely light my pipe at it. It was 
such a horrible den that I took my pipe to sub- 
due the contamination (laughter). I was frightened 
of going in. 

You swear that you used tobacco as a deodoriser ? 
I have faith in it (laughter). 

Did you smoke to>day ? I did not. 

Well, go and take a smoke now (laughter). 

Mr. Butt — I did not think my friend's cross- 
examination would have ended in smoke (laughter). 

Mary Creagb, wife of John Creagh, in reply to 
Mr. Porter, Q.C., said her husband wa^ at home 
sickly. She had ten children. Did not rightly 
know what was the sise of his farm. She was no 
judge of how much was tilled, and could not say 
how much. It was on the mountain side. It grow 
potatoes, and oats. Some ox the children wero 
earning. She had no cow, and no stock on 
the land only a donkey and threepigt. She'brovi^ 



her eldest son from service to work the land. The 
old ront was about £2 78. 7d., and the new rent 
£3 lOs. 

Will the land enable you to pay the new rent t 
Well, sure we will try to pay it. 

Have you ever been able to save any money at 
the old rent ? I have not.. 

The witness was not crosai-examined. 

Patrick Creagh, examined by Mr. Boche, aaid 
his farm was was on Bamahoun. He had • la- 
mily of six with himself and wife. This farm was 
24 acres. It was all barron mountain in my fatiMtr** 
time, and thero is 3^ acros of it reclaimed now. 
Myself and my father reclaimed it. - I cleared the 
stones and dry drains 4J feet deep. Off the n« 
claimed portion I got potatoes and oats. I sowed 
five barrels of oats this year and took it in time, 
it produced nothing but straw. I have two cows, 
one worth £3 and another £7. My old ront was 
£2 19s, and the new rent £8 7b. 6d« I agreed to 
pay, fretting that I would be put out into the 
poorhouse. I am about thirty-five years working 
under the old rent. If my debts wero eleared, £35 
would not clear them. I worked at it late and 
early, you may understand that to make those 
drains I had to work. I was subject to the pc^oe 
tax. I paid it once and it was forgiven afterwards. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron — Did you g^ve yonr 
sister a fortune of £40 t On my oath I did not^ 
nor a farthing. 

When your sister was married did she gel a for- 
tune of £40 from your father and you t I cannot 
tell whether she did or not. It was not tiie 
iMurgain. I suppose she got £20. 

Did anyone tell you to say that you agreed to 
pay the new rent for fear of the woruouse ! They 
did not. I have agreed to take the 81 years' lease 
at the new rent. I was not served with a notice 
to quit. 

Did you not go into the office and ask Mr. Bridge 
tQ give you the lease f (No answer.) 

Cross-examination continued — I sold two pigs 
for £5, and I have three slips now. I redaimed an 
acre since I became tenant. 

Re-examined^I receivjed a written notice from 
Mr. Bridge about the new rent, and 1 got a notice 
to come into Mitchelstown to settle with Mr. 
Bridge. 

Mr. Michael Murphy, on the part of tha jury, 
said — I am desired to tell your brdship that the 
jury are perfectly satisfied with ^ witnesses they 
have heard, if it meets your lordship's approbation, 
and they are satisfied with the evidence. 

Mr. Butt — ^We do not wish, for a particular rea« 
son, to examine this next witness. At all events I 
suppose we may consider that as an unanimous 
opinion of the jury ! 

Several Jurors — Yes. 

Mr. Butt— And that they are satisfied of the 
fact? 

The Lord C!hief Ju8tioe->Oh, I don't know that. 

Sergeant Armstrong*— I object to any inter- 
ference at this stage of the case. 

Mr. Butt — But I want to know what the jury 
have said. 

Sergeant Armstrong— The jury cannot be cate- 
chised. 

• John Greene was then put on the table, and Mr. 
I Pwyer haying \ma sworn m An interpreter, ^t 
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witoen deposed in IriBh, in aniwer to Mr. O'Brien, 
ihmi he wa« seTonty years of age>, and he held 
about twenty-five acres. The old rent was 528. 
6d. ; his new rent was £7 2s. He had been fifty 
years in the farm. When he firsb got it, it was 
■tone and heath. They made a kind of bumingi 
and had some kind of a crop, without either re- 
daimiug or subsoiling, and he had to do it again. 
There was neither a fence, ditch, nor house when 
be came there — he made them all. He had to 
bring potatoes and moal on his back up the moun- 
tain. He was not able to pay the increased rent, 
but must leave it if there was no other arrange- 
ment. He had not three halfpence in the world, 
and he was £9 or £10 in debt. Until he came 
to Dublin he never was in a railway train in his 
^ life (laughter). 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong — ^About 
10 or 11 acres were cultivated. About three years 
ago he paid £2 12s. 6d. He did not get a lease at 
the new rent. He would take it some time or 
other when he was able. He had two cows and a 
yearling heifer. Ho had another cow that he sold in 
Clonmel to pay his debts. He had two slips of 
pigs. He had about two acres of oats. On Christ- 
mas Day we would have no potatoes except what 
he had for the sh^p. He had a married son liv- 
ing with him. When his daughter got married 
her brother gave her a fortune of £20 that he was 
responsible for, but he had not the money. The 
fortune was agreed to be £40. He bought a bit of 
land and paid £20 for it. 

[Considerable laughter was caused by the witness 
frequently answeriog in English to questions put 
by counsel before the interpreter had translated 
them.] 

Mr. Matthew 0*FUherty examined by Mr Butt, 
Q.C. — I live at Donaman Castle, in the Co. lime* 
riek. 

I believe you farm very extensively f Tes, I do. 
I hold about 850 Irish acres. 

And I believe that you act as agent to a gentle- 
man there too ? Yes, to Dr. Lyons, of Merrion- 
square. 

You are of course acquainted with the value of 
landt I am; at least I ought to be. 

You are president of the Limerick Fanners* 
Club t I am ; I was requested to go with Mr. 
Rearden on those lands. I was in court when Mr. 
Bearden gave his evidsnee, and I agree with it fully. 
I was wiw him hi the houses and endeavoured to 
s^ eterythingthat he saw. I went with him to 
Skeheenarinka and made a very strong observation of 
the quality of the lands, the extent of the holdings 
and the value, and made notes of It. 

Did 3rou and Mr. Bearden come together and 
compare notes! Kever ; we took separate notes. 

Take Patrick Burke— how many acres had he t 
Ha is down at 16 acns, and the rent is iHised from 
£5 to £8. That was in a very poor condition, a 
portion reclaimed from the mountain. I would 
not pnt a penny mere than Is an acre on the un* 
rsGlidmed land. On the reclaimed land there was 
a potato crop partially dug and some undug. The 
potatoes were very stnall and miserable. They 
were about the sise of onions. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Do yon mean Spanish or 
Irish onions ? (Laughter). Irish onions of course. 

Examination oontinned*^! would put only a 
eonditional value on the reclamed hmd, but I 



would put on an actual value of about 68 an acre In 
the extreme. By the actual value I mean what it 
would set for at present, totally irrespective of any 
claim the tenant would have for reclamation. The 
land in its then condition was not worth the ex- 
pense of reclamation. The cost of reducing the 
unreclaimed land to the same condition a^ tho re- 
claimed land I would say uohesitatingly would be 
£10 an acre. For me to do it, it would cost more 
than £10 an acre, but I mean it could be done for 
that by the occupier. I dgn't think Gd an acre 
would pay for an expenditure of £10. Went ioto 
the house ; it was very wretched indeed. 
Found ICrs. Roche in a very destitute 
condition; so was Mrs. Leonards. Such wretched- 
ness I never witnessed in all my life before, and as 
I could not witness in my own neighbourhood. The 
general appearance of the house was wretched; an 
old ricketty place^ propped up. Examined Denis 
Murphy's farm. 

Prom your judgment and examination was the 
old rent a fair one ? It is something more valuable 
at present than according to the old rent, but the 
new rent is entirely too high for it. 

Then you say the old rent might have been 
raised ? In a very trifling degree, but not to the 
standard of the new rent. 

Without taking into consideration who made 
the improvements, is the new rent more than the 
land is worth ? Certainly. 

By how much would you say it is too high t I 
would say it is 30 per cent too high. Visited the 
farm of Maurice Fitzgerald, whose rent was raised 
from £1 18s. to £6 10s. He holds nine acres of 
land of the very worst class, part reclaimed, and 
some strongly mdicating a return to its- original 
condition, as evidenced by the growth of heath 
and furze — ^it would require constant labour to 
prevent it« The house was very bad; all the 
articles, bedding included, of a very shabby qua- 
lity. This man's means are supplemented by 
cattle- jobbing. In my judgm^it the new rent is 
considerably too high. It is out of all proportion 
as regards an increase of rent. I am of the same 
opinion as to the Widow Gorman, whose rent is 
raised from £1 Ss. 9d. to £3 10s., and Timothy 
Qorman, whose old rent was £1 4s. 6d. and the 
new rent £8. 

Mary Qorman— old rent was £1 lis. 6d. f Mary 
QormaUi widow, having buried her husband eight 
weeks ago, holds five acres; old rent, £1 lis. 6d., 
new rent, £3 Ss. 6d. Small house in the yard, in 
which she permits a poor nmn to live without rent. 
Now, there is a most pathetic statement taken 
down by me here. This poor woman's case is really 
a most pitiable one. 

Sergeant Armstrong objected. ^ 

Mr. Butt — Did you consider from what you saw 
that that poor woman's case was a pitiable one t 
I did. 

Will you teU me what you saw on which you 
founded that opinion? I founded my opinion 
from the general appearance of the place and her 
own particular circumstances, arising from tho re- 
cent death of her husband, with a helpless infant 
in her arms ; and she was in a most dreadful state 
of grief, and in a state of destitution. 

Richard M*CarthyT Old rent, £4 ISs. ; new 
rent, £7 13s. 9d. The old rent was a sufficient 
rent for the farm. Th^ next tenant is Timothy 
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Oorman, wlio holds five uires ; old rent, £1 ISs. ; 
<new rent, £3. Nine in family. Paid £25 for the 
interest fourteen years ago. 

How long were you going over tbis land ? We 
commenced on Tuesday, gecfcing to Fermoy about 
ten o'clock ; drove from Fermoy to Mitchelstown, 
and from Mitchelstown to the Galtee property, and 
we worked from twelve o'clock to five o'clock. We 
finished Skeheeuariuka on that day. 

Taking Skeheenarinka— did the people on thai 
townland appear to bd prosperous ? Indeed they 
did not. 

Did they appear to you to be in a poor coodl* 
tion t Certainly. 

Did their appearance strike you as anything re- 
markable ? I certainly did not see Uie evidence of ■ 
subatanUaJ, honest feeding on them. Of course I 
don't mean starved, but honestly and &irly fed^ as 
men of their class diould be. 

(lenenlly speaking, as far as you examined into 
the farms, do you agree with Mr. Rearden in say- 
ing that on that particular townland the new renta 
are excessive I I do. They are'beyond the present 
valueof the property. 

Vou went to Barnahown f Yes, on Wednesday., 

Generally, whatfwas the oondition Of fiaroahowa ? 
Worse than the- other. 

Whfit did the condition of the people appear to 
be I Much worse than those on, SkeheenarinLa, and* 
their houses worsen 

Did you examine Uie holding ol a man called 
Timothy Cullenan ? I did,; his old ren^wasXS 
13d., his new rent £7. On that landjl saw the most 
extraordinary specimen of redamatiou.I ever saw 
in my whoIelifeiSnd the mostezpensive. Aportionof 
a small Qeld was literalfy^oovered with stones 1^ feet 
in depth. Ue had been mx weeks in grubbing that 
field, himself and two labourers, and I oonld only 
see a rood reclaimed. 

What would you aUow for the cost, of reckimiag; 
that ? I can scarcely put a value on it; I coald 
not do it for £20 an acre* Wherever I examined 
the land the new rent was^KQesslvely.high. 

What was the condition o| Jolm Creagh'ji farm f 
Totally unr|»claimed when, tshen; wretched farm 
and habitation ; ten in iamily. He haa one donkey 
and two pigs. Thomas Cleary, 14 acres; old rent 
£14 15s., new reut £17. The roof of the bedroom 
was open, and a quantity of filthy liquid lay on 
the floor from the droppings of the old thatch. 
There wet-e two beds of the most dilapidAted kind 
I ever saw in all my life. One was propped up 
with long mountain stones to. prevent it horn fall- 
ing to pieces. I got a glance at the beddotbea* 
and one was quite sufficient for me ; I would not 
like to get a second glance. They presented a 
moet wretched appearance. I think it was heath 
they had under them. We afterwards went on 
the townland of Lyraflnne. 

Had you any difficulty in aeeing the teaanta 
there T We could not see them. We eooountered 
a bailiff there — we took him by surprise. 

And whereTer you went the tenaots diiap- 



peered? Wb did iiot see a tenant after that, though 
we caUed at four houses after seeing the bailiff. 
The next day we viated John Slatt«ry*s farm, ou 
whieh the rent was raised from £20 17s. 6d. to 
£29. ft is the tidiest farm we met in our pere- 
grinaUons ; at the same time, the soil in nut a bit 
better, but he has improved it by hU iududtrj 
and thrifty habits. The new rent is too high. I 
agree generally in the conclusions come to by Mr. 
Rearden. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron, Q.C. — Slattery 
told us he had got a 41 years' lease. 

And don't you think he is the best judge of idut 
it is worth to hiui ? He said unless he took, the 
lease the alternative should be to couoign hi^ 
family to misery. He said he took the lease under 
strong compulsion. 

On Barnahown there are 489 Iiiah acres and 19 
tenants. The old rent Vras £163 13s. 4d. Do yoa 
consider that an excessive rent ? 1 could not form 
an idea of the proportion of rent, for I did not walk 
the whole townland. Bat I must toll you 1 would 
not give 20 acres of my part of tho county Lime* 
rick for the whole townland (laughter). 

Mr. Heron — ^The new valuation is £176 28. 8d., 
about £12 increase. 

Mr. Butt — All I cs^ say is there must have been, 
an enormouaincrea4ex>n the other townlands. 

Mr. Heron— On some of the rich townlands,, of 
ooune, there are increases. 

Mr. ^tt— ^Suoh as Corrigoen. 
- Mr. Heron — No, indeed* (To witness),— nDo you 
ceosider that an extravagsnt inorease ! 

Witnes8->-I don't think it would admit of. n 
shilling inecease. I think, the old valuation was 
sufficiently hi§h ior it. It .was not, Air. X«asey, but 
Dr. Delany that brought us to the different places., 

You say you would not g^ve 20 acres/^ land in 
the county Limerick for the whole pUce ? !< pro- 
test to Ood, I would, not give 20 acnis of my own 
land for the whole of Bamahoun. 

Tou have given evidence already' that the old, 
valuation was a fair.ciie ? 1 only spoke of individoal 
cases. 

The land in the county Limerick ia generally 
very good land as compart with this, I Soma of 
it is the primest in Ireland, I thiaku 

Mr. Butt — I tl^nkilmay say at onee; after tha 
intimation of the jury, we will oet tio«ble yon with 
very much more evid^no^ but I teUvytni whatL 
think it neeessary te do. It wtU b* q eoe iiai yto 
look carefully throu^ the statementsv and see if. 
anything is left unproved, and there are one or two 
witnesses whom i?e must examine. 

The Lord Chiefs Justioe—Very. wott,* Mr. Butt, 
you are the b^st judge. Then w%, had better ad- 
journ to Moaday» We mould not be able to finish 
to-night. 

Mr. Butt — ^Ko,.we could not, my Iop4. 

The oourt then adjouraad te^ Moadi^ moniiBg* 
f Lord Baadolph Chorehill ooeupied a seal on 4ha 
beaoh for lome tiMadnring tha day^ 
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The Courfc tiliitned Uid liMtfing of the cmib at 
11 o'clodk. _ 

Kev. William Burl^e, C.C, recalled and ex- 
aznined by 

Mr. Butt — Do you reoollect having at any time 
had a convetBation with Mr. Casey about two va- 
liiatora having gone on the land ! 

Mr. Heron objected. 

Mr. Butt — The view in which I offer it ia this: 
there is a statement intone ol the letters that twjo 
gentlemen had walked the lands for the purpose of 
valuing them. 

The Lord Chief Justice — At a former time I 

Mr. Butt — At a former time, I am not able, to 
prove that as a matter of faot^ but » 

Xiord Chief Justice—That he had some f ounda- 
tion for saying so Y 

Mr. Butt— Yes ; and to show that it wiia not an 
invention of his. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^That is not an issue^ you 
know. 

Mr. Butt said this was on^ of those oases In 
which the malice became very imp9rtant, and it 
went in that way to the issue of not guilty. 

Sergeant Armstrong said there had been a set 
of defences in addition to those* now pleaded, all 
relying on belief, and these were expunged by the 
court. 

The Lord Chief Justice did not thitJc this state- 
ment WHS a part of the libeL 

Mr. Butt said he would yield to that opinion. 

Mr. John B. Sandford, editor and manager of 
the Cork ConUUt/iiiont examined by Mr* Butt, Q.C., 
produced the files of that paper for the month of 
April, 1876. 

Mr. Butt — I propose to read from the ComtitM* 
Hon a statement relative to this outrage. 

The Lord Chief Justice— That is in reference to 
your plea that there had been public discussion of 
the management of the estates } 

Mr. Butt — ^Exactly my lord. We propose to put 
in the ContUtution as the earliest paper we can 
find that Segan the contention. 

Mr. Beron, Q.C., objected to new^pi^>6rB pub- 
lished either before or after the alleged libel being 
evidence in the case. 

The Lord Chief Justice — Tou are aware that Mr. 
Butt proposes to give it in evidence in reference to 
his plea Uuifc fchere had been public discussion of the 
management of the estate ? 

Mr. Heiou referred to the plea, which alleged 
that before the printing and pubhshing of this let- 
ter a discussion arose in the public newspaper 
press about the management of the said estate, 
and articles and reports appeared giving imperfect, 
pard^ and untrue statements ; aiyi the publis 
were by such ^ untrue articles, and reports 
mifcled and deceived as to the oonditioQ of the 
said tenants, and it was of importance, and for the 
public benefit, that the truth should be known. 
Counsel asked was Mr. Butt going to put in evi- 
dence the ContiUution for the purpose of endeavour* 
ing to show there was a partial aooount given by 
that paper of the events wat occurred ? 

The Lord Chief Justice said so he understood. 

Mr. Hsrpn. objected that no recount given by any 



paper, no statement UbeQlng other persons, Ooold 
be used as a justification of the defendant in Hbel^ 
ling the prosecutor. 

The Lord Chief Justice said he did not know 
what might be the value of the evidence. But the 
plea was that there had been public disoussion in 
the newspapers and in the House of Commons 
about tha management of the estate, and in 
order to afford information to the public he sa&i he 
published this letter for tha purpose of correcting 
those statements. Whether that amounted to a 
matter of public benefit was a wholly different 
question, but aa a matter ol fact Mr. Butt wii^d 
to prove his plea, and in that view he did not think 
he ought to exclude the evidence, vaUoA quantum. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C», then read the report from 
the Cork OonsUtuUon at April Ist, 1876, detailing 
the facta of the attack on Mr. Bridge a few days 
proviously. The r^iort contained the statement — 
" It is a fact that farmers have to seek out-door 
relief to enable them to support their families with 
the merest necessaries for sustaining life." 

Mr. John Boche read the report of the same oc- 
currence in the Cork Weddy ffercUd, of April 8th, 
and the London JDwly Tdegraph, The latter re- 
port oontaltied the following passages : — *' He (Mr. 
Bridge) has, it b ^said, 50 ejectments pending in 
the courts. « . Mr. Bridge did not appreciate 
the gentleness of this monition, and, being a man 
of great courage, persevered in nusing rents and 
serving notices of ejectment. . . But, perhaps 
the act of justice adopted six years ago is yet too 
young, or the prosperity of Iroland may have 
tempted landlords to try on that increase of rent 
always so hateful to the Irish tenant*.'* 

Lord Chief Justice — This seems to be a gener^ 
homily on the operation of the Land Act. 

Mr. Butt^It charges the tenantry on this estate 
with complicity with the crime. 

Mr. John Roche read a letter, dated April 6th, 
from Mr. Robert Saigint, of Cabir, Mr. Bridge's 
solicitor, to the Iriih Tma^ in which he said <*Tbere 
has been but one ejectment served, and that upm 
Mcs. Ryan, who had re-entered upon the farm h-orn 
which her husband had been ejected," and " in this 
iustanee one of the parties who made his escape 
had bb face blackened and carried arms through 
the country and in view of several houses through 
Vhe broad dayli^t." 

Mr. Roche next proposed to read a letter from 
the defendant in roply to the letter of Mr. Sargint 

Sergeant Annstrong-— I object to that. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q-C.—It is part of the public dis- 

caasion. 

Lord Chief Justice— -I don't know whether it was 
intended to be proved that any of these newspapers 
were i-ead for this gentleman before he wrote the 

UbcL 

Mr. Butt^We cannot examine himself, and it 
would be impossible to prove it otherwise. 

Lord Chief Justice— It would be a very impor- 
tant part of the case if this gentleman ii to excuse 
himself for writing that letter on the ground that 
it was in rofefence to a public discussion to show 
that he was cognisant <^ this public discussion. 

Mr. Butt*-The jury may \sidsx that 
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The Lord Chief Jnsiioe— I dOn*t know that 
they may infer that this gentleman read all those 
newspapers. But I reaUy cannot admit a letter 
tiiis man himself wrote after the first libel. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C., insisted that it was ef idence 
in reference to the letter to the Precinan, 

The Lord Chief Justice said the letter in the 
Preefnam was a mere repetition of the pr0vi6us 
libeU He rejected the evidence. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.O., then read the article from 
the Tinui, Thursday, April 6th, 1876, in 
which it was stated : — ** It is difficult in tbe face 
of such an occurrence and of what has already fol- 
lowed it to maintain gravely that Ireland is as 
other countries are, and that life there would be in 
safeQr under the same laws. Even Mr. Butt in his 
speech last Tuesday found the facts of the case a 
little too strong for him, and was obHged to con- 
tent himself wiUi remarkingthat jbhe less said about 
them the better. . . . The inquest on the un- 
fortunate cardriver was held on last Saturday. Tbe 
police are in no doubt as to the side of the road 
from wbich tbe shot that killed him had come, and 
they were equally certain that no one else was dis- 
covered there except the man whom they had 
handcuffed and secured, and in whose possession a 
blunderbuss recently discharged had been foimd. 
The jury, however, with these facts before 
them, were unable to agree upon a verdict. 

Now, this story, we 

submit, contains good reason why at least some 
parts of Ireland cannot be treated as the rest of 
the United Kingdom can. It is clear that in the 
neighbourhood of Blitchelstown — and in this parti- 
cular there are other pUces like Mitchelstown — a 
land agent who asserts the legal rights of his em- 
ployej;, limited as they are by the Land Act of 
1S70, rouses among theexcitablepeoplesuch a storm 
of fury that those who are found in his company 
must take their chance of the fate intended for 
him^ and that the law is equally powerless to pro- 
tect them or to punish their murderers. There is 
no such state of affairs to be found, we will not say 
in England, but in countries very much less civi- 
lised ^n England. On all hands it is admitted 
thet exceptional measures must be applied wh^f^ 
each things are possible. The only difference ^ 
oinnion is what these measuree are to be. Sir Mi- 
chael Hicks Beach, together with every responsible 
servant of the Crown, looks to the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act at least to mitigate the evil, and promises 
that even this shall be repealed as soon as the ne- 
cessity for it has passed away. Another view of 
the case is taken by the unlicensed native doctors 
who have called themselves in to atV^ upon it. 
They think that since the whole difficulty has risen 
from the peculiar notions of their countrymen 
about lauded property, the proper mo4e 
of proceeding would be to bring the law into ao- 
conlance witn those notions, and apparently to re- 
cognise no rights in land beyond those of the im- 
mediate occupier. If landlords and their agents 
were thus rendered harmless for mischief there 
would be no need to get rid of them by a more 
speedy method, and agrarian crime would at 
once disappear absolutely. . • . But if Ireland 
is to claim the rank of a oiviliaed country — and we 
shall not be bold enough to deny it to her— it must 
not be by shifting her laws at the nnreaionable 
demand of the lowest class of her peoples but rather 



by oompelllBg h«r peo|ile to gdfi i^ pnMatm 
which are equally at vanaaoe wiUi law and ipHfcli 
the requirements of civilised hfe" 

Mr. Roche read an article from the Standard^^ 
^'Therebonepointin theagrarianoutrageat Mitchels- 
town that deserves a separate bonnderatioii be- 
cause it is a feature present in all Irish attempts at 
assassination. We allude to the infamously bad 
shooting. To some extent this may be attnbated 
to the contents of the whiskey bottles whidi ar# 
generally found lying about the scene of action, 
but we suspeet that a want of time, nerve, and cour- 
age is quite as much the cause of it as any super* 
fluity of courage of the Dutch order. . . In a 
spirit of murder so reckless aod so widely- directed 
as this we see again the ruffianly baTbaritj which 
would sacrifice a whole street of innocent 
people in Clerkenwell for the release of one pri- 
soner. A spirit of this kind can be met only In 
oneway. It can understand ooncUiation and con- 
cession no more than can its kindred spirit of Ba- 
vasrery in an African." 

The Lord Chief Justice — I fail to see why you 
read Uiat extract from the Standard, 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.— It is part of the public dis- 
cussion upon the subject. 

Lord Chief Justice— What has it to do with the 
management of the Buckley estate I 

Mr. Butt — The way in which we ofier it, and in 
which it is plainly evidence, is that it b for the 
public benefit that there should have been an an- 
swer to those statements. Here, upon the faith of 
this outrage, the whole of the Irish people are re- 
presented as satages as untamable as those of 
West Africa. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Oh! no. Nonsense. 

Mr. Butt — ^Tes, indeed, the whole Irish people^ 
If we can show that these occurrences have been 
used in these papers as a ground for conthiuing 
the Peace Preservation Act, and for saying the Irish 
people were fit for nothing but coercion, it then 
necomes, beyond idl doubt, a matter of vital in- 
terest that the real cbaraoter of the thing should 
be exposed. < 

The Lord Chief Justiee— That is a discussion in 
reference to the attack on Bfr. Bridge. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C., also read an artide in the 
Tima, dated April 8rd, 1876, purporting to be an 
account of the outrage, and to contain observa- 
tions from their correspondent . — 

It U stated that Mr. Bridge^iU declares his deter- 
minatiim to enbaase the increased rest whlcb has been 
pat upon the estates, and which the tenants rezard as 
excessive. . . . The outrage was committed on the 
old high road. No awirtance whatever was. rendered 
to the police by the people who lived in the vicinity. 
The affair is a practical comment apon the agitation for 
a new Land Transfer Act, and against the oppresaiTe law 
which deprives the Irish peopio of the free otw of annt 
and limits the power of legislating for themselves. 

Mr. Butt said they would also give in evidence 
the letter of Mr. £. W. Smith to the Feeeman, 
which hAd provoked the second letter from Mr, 
Casey. 

John Shaughneesy, who spoke English badly, 
examined by Mr. O'Brien, Q.C., said he was a tenant 
on the Buckley estate. He went to Mitchelstown 
to Mr. Bridge with the rent^ and he would not take 
it from him ; that was about a year ago. Offered 
him £7 4i, the old rent. He said he would not 
take the rent, thitt he wanted the ground himself. 
The new rent wanted was JCll 19s. Had a son in 
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AostTAlia and others in service. Qot the lunn from 
Ins ancle. Witness said he could not understand 
quesGons as to reclan^ation, adding, '' I want a man 
along with me to tell the truth." When Mr. Bridge 
refused the old rent he sold one of the two cows he 
had to pay the rent^ and he went to Mr. Bridge with 
the rise and hesaid he would not take it from him ; 
that was in March last year. Witneds having been 
asked by his lordship whether it was the 
March g^e he was paying, said he oould not 
understand, and looked appealingly round to Mr. 
D. J. Riordan to interpret for him. 

Mr. Riordan was about to question him in Irish, 
when Mr. Sergeant Armstrong objected. 

Mr. Butt pressed that he should be examined by 
an interpreter. It was plain he could spetk Eng- 
lish, but could not understand many of the ques- 
tions. 
Mr. Riordan was then sworn as an interpreter. 
Mr. Heron objected that Mr. Riordan was a 
witness. 

Mr. Casey, the def endant, was about to leave in 
search of another Irish interpreter, when Mr. Butt, 
thinking he was about to interpret, said**" It 
would be still worse with Mr. Casey." 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.--This is all for m^re delay 
and obstruction. 

Rer. John Walsh, who was present, proflfored 
himself as an interpretei, and was sworn. 

Witness then said he had eight in family, off 
whom there are three hving with him. " Indian 
meal and snudl potatoes — ^he calls them croghawM 
— are his usual food. The potatoes were so small 
that the ducks could swallow them (laughter). He 
oould not eat meat, because he could not afford to 
buy it. His sons were in service vrith Mr. Bridge 
to pay the rent. When his undo was tilling the 
place they had to bring lime up to the farm by 
having two boxes at either side of a horse, the pas* 
^ge was so bad, and they had to have the services 
f two men to hold the box ; for, if they had not 
the men, when one box was raised th& other 
would overturn and endanger his life. He was 
one of those living highest on the mountain. 
The snow remained a long time on the ground. 
Last March twelvemonths after selling his cow 
for £18 he went with it. It was with the March ^Je 
he went^ for he never left the rent in arrears. Mr. 
Bridge said to him that the land answered himself 
and he wanted it, and that he would not take the 
rent at alHrom him. 

Did Mr. Bridge want him to take any money for 
the land ? Mr. Bridge said he would give him 
£100 to give up possession, and that we £100 
would not make friends. 

Bid his uncle and himselfimprove that land ! 
They did. 

Examination continued — The land is not worth 
the rent on account of the failure of crops. He 
had half an acre of oats hist year and two hens. He 
had eaten the produce of half acre of oats (laugh- 
ter% If he was turned out of his farm he would 
have ift> other place to go to than the poorhouse. 
Lord Chief Justice— And £100 in his pocket 
Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.— U he in debt ? 
I am in debt, and a great deal in debt. £60 
would not pay them. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong— At the 
time you oiSned we rent to Mr. Bridge where 
irere your sons? Oneof my iqiwwm residing with 
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myself, and the other two at service. The boy at 
home was 18 or 14 years of age. 

Did Mr. Bridge complain the farm was badly 
managed and going to ruin ? 

When the clergyman who was acting as iiltcr- 

Jpreter was giving the answer to this queation, 
O'Lophlen, Bridge's baiUff, who was rather demou- 
stratively prompting counsel, suggested that the 
gentleman was not properly interpreting, and that 
the witness had replied ** I don't mind whether he 
did or not." 

The Rev. Mr. Walsh said the witness replied 
" He was tilling the place in the begiauing, but it 
was returning back to its original state." 
Mr. Wm CrBrien, Q.C.--Who is this man ? 
Mr. Heron -This man is attending to the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. O'Brien, 0.0.- 1 object to a bailiff standing 
up in court and looking at the witnesses. 

Mr. Heron— The baiBff speaks Irish, and I asked 
him to come beside me and tell me what he said. 
Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.~He has no right to stand up 
and face the witness. 

Seigeant Armstrong — Had he not almost forty 
acres? ' 
Question interpreted. 

Mr. Butt — I don't like making oomplainto with- 
out reason, but the bailiff did certainly — it may 
have been, and probably was merely to catch more 
distinctly what the man was saying — but he 
stretched himself half across the table and looked 
full in the man's &ce. I pledge my professional 
word I saw him do it. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Oh, it's a battle about 
nothing. 

Rev. Mr. Walsh— He says the farms contiuu 42 
acres some perches. 

Cross-examination continued — ^The fences were 
not well kept up and a castle would fall with the 
storm. He was not able to manage the fai^m with- 
out help. 
Sergeant Armstrong — Give bis full answer. 
Rev. Mr. Walsh — That was his full answer. 
Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.— This imputation ought not 
to be allowed upon a gentleman who comes forward 
to nve his assistance. 

Cross-examination continued — ^Mr. Bridge said 
to bring one of his strong sons to work on the farm, 
but his son could not live upon the food at home. 
He had the three boys with him now. Mr. Bridge 
said, when he brought the boy with him, and tlio 
boy promised to work and help him, that that was 
all right ; and the boy would have stopped there 
only he could not hve with the hunger. The 
youngest son was not working on the farm because 
he wanted to send him to school. 

Re-examined by Mr. O'Brien— It was nearly six 
months after the first rciusal that Mr. Bridge set- 
tled with him. 

S^eant Armstrong— After the son came back 
to work. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.O.— And after the criminal infor- 
mation proceedings had been taken — that is the 
point. 

Re-exammation ccmtinued — There were two of 
his sons in Mr. Bridge's employment. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.— When did they go there- 
how long before this trial ? One of tbem went 
there Ust Saturday, and the other was there dur* 
ing the last three weeks* 
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Dr. W. F. FentoD examined by Mr. Batt, Q.C. 
— I am dispensary doctor at Cloghecn Jand Bally- 
pore en dispensaries. I know the lands of Barna- 
hown. A good many of the tenants received 
from me medical poor-law relief. 

Can you tell me what proportion of the Bama- 
hown tenanU received that relief T A good num- 
ber of them did. I suppose mote than half oi 
them. I have the tickets here. (Witness counted 
the tickets.) 

Mr. Heron — He ought to give the names, for 
another landlord owns part of Bamahown. 

Witness —There is Ellen King. 

Mr. Heron— She is not a tenant on the estate. 

Witness after mentionidg some other cases said 
he did not know the Buckley tenants definitely. 

Mr. Butt said it would only prolong .the trial, 
for he would prove th t the persons who got relief 
were tenants. 

Mr. Butt — What kind are the tenants on Bama- 
hawn ? 

Witness — I consider they were poor. 

Mr. Heron — On Mr. Buckley's estate? 

Witness — I don't knaw exactly what part of it 
13 Buckley's estate. 

Mr, Butt — I will put it in this way— Are you 
acquainted with the general condition of the Bama- 
hawn tenants * 

Witness — I am acquainted with them. They are 
a poor, miserable sort of places. 

Are the holdings there generally boggy moun- 
tainous waste lands T They are. 

Are the people living there generally poverty- 
stricken, or are they thriving ? WeU, I could not 
say they are thriving. 

Can you say they are poverty-stricken TThey are 
poor. 

Mr. Butt — You will say no more. Did r'-»> ^,or 
eatimpt" tLciii r.5 z |K>vtfrtj ^jliiok-L people ? 

Sergeant Armstrong — I object to' this. 

Mr. Butt — I am going to put into his hand a 
statement of his own 

Sergeaut Armstrong— Tou cannot impeach the 
doctor. 

Mr. Butt— There Is no rule of law better settled 
than that a witness oouldbe questioned about his 
former statements. 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Tes, on cross-examina- 
tion, but this is your own witnees. 

Mr. Butt — If he gave different evidence for- 
merly in writing, I am entitled to ask him about 
it. I ask the witness is that his signature? (Hand- 
ing up memorial to the Lord Lieatenant.) 

Mr. Heron -I object. 

Mr. Butt — I am forced to say that I am going 
now to prove this gentleman's signature to a state- 
ment difibrent from what ho has given me now, 
and which led me to produce him here. I am en- 
titled to do that. 

The Lord Chief Justice — Of course you might on 
cross-examination, but as a general rule you can- 
not ask a witness whether he made a statement 
differiog from that he made now, unless he was 
an adverse witness. 

Mr. Butt— Well, I think he is an adverse wit- 
ness. Well, I will ask you this, now — ^is it 
true "that a more distressed or poverty-stricken 
people do not exist among her Majesty's subjects 
than the tenantry on the Bamahown estate?" 

Sergeant Armstrong objected that the question 



was as bad as the libel itself ; it was also a leading 
question. 

The Lord Chief Justice did not think the wit- 
ness on adverse witness, and therefore could not be 
cross-examined by Mr. Butt. 

Mr. Butt — Well, now, will you tell me what is 
your opinion of the tenantry on the Bamahown es- 
tate ? They are poor and badly off. 

Well, now, let me ask you this — (to Sergeant 
Armstrong}— don't get frightened at this, now 

Sergeant Armstrong — Not in the least f rightened, 
or hurt, either. 

Mr. Butt — Did you hear in the district of Bama- 
hown about the tune of the outrage any disouasion 
about an increased police tax ? 

Mr. Hoon objecUd. 

Mr. Butt proposed to put in evidence the original 
memorial to the Lord Lieatenant. 

Sergeant Armstrong objected, and said this me- 
morial was stuffed wi& misstatemoits, and the real 
object was to give eurrenoy to these allegattona 
without tiie slightest proof. 

After an argument on the point, 

The Lord Chief Justice thought it better to 
admit the memorial. 

Mr. Butt then read the memorial for the relief 
of the police tax, which set out: — "That out of 
19 tenants on said district of Bamahown all but 
niue are recipients of poor law relief in the union 
of Cic^heen, in the county Tipperary, and conse- 

3uent]y unable to pay the police tax ; that a more 
{stressed or poverty-stricken people do not exist 
among her Majesty's subjects than we' now are; 
that our holdings are wretched, bojrfiry, Tno»int*in. 
ous, »nd wante Und" in ♦•^c wild glens of Araglen; 
that up to the year 1874 we were happy and pros- 
p«ruus tenants, that our rents were gieatly in- 
creased, and in some instances trebled; that we 
quietly submitted to this and accepted a lease for 
31 years, in which every right, claim, or privilege 
for compensation are strictly reserved from 
us ; we are still quiet, peaceable, loyal, 
and submissive to the laws of the land." 
The memorial further mentioned that the 
outrage was not committed in their dis- 
trict, but 15 miles away, and they had no sympathy 
with the criminal, nor wa# he harboured by them. 
They prayed a remission of the police tax or *' that 
otherwise 19 poor families, ten of whom havo 
alreatly got tickets for poor law relief as aforesaid, 
will be wholly destitute and pauperlsccl by said 
taxation and charges." 

Mr. Butt was proceeding to read the signatures 
of persous approving of the memoiial when dergeant 
Armstrong said he thought this perfectly out- 
rageous. 

Th« Lord Chief Justice — Further than proving 
that there was a memorial for remission of a pob'oe 
tax, it is not evidence of the truth of the statements 
in it. On the contrary it appears on the face of it. 
that the statements are un^ue. , 

Mr. Butt— You are referring to the fact th%t 
there was no out-door relief, only poor-law rblit:/. 

The Lord Cliief Justice — I think we have enough 
about that This shows thwe was an effort made 
to obtain relief from the police tax, and beyoii<l 
that it ia not evidence at all. 

Btlr. Butt — The rule estabiiyhcd in the House of 
Lords is that once a docuuieut is in evidence you 
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oannot prevent the jury from drawing their own 
inferencea. 

Tbe Lord Chief Juatice — I shall tell the jury it 
18 nojb tbe slightest evidence of anything stated in 
it. 

Mr. Butt — But you cannot prevent the jury from 
drawing their own conclusion. But that in not the 
question. I am proposing to read what is annexed 
to this pnbHc document sent to tl^e Castle. 
^ The Lord Chief Justice— What is it? 

Sergeant Armstrong — It purports to be ^he sig- 
natures of gentlemen of whose handwriting he had 
no prool 

Mr. Heron — There ia not one of those signatures 
proved. 

Mr. Butt — I will prove one of them now. (To 
Witeeaa) — Is that your signature ? 

Mr. Heron — I maaa the signatures of the 
tenants. 

Mr. Butt — It does not signify. * Tou have ad- 
mitted thia memorial in evidence already on the 
ground that it goes to prove our allegation that 
discussions arose as to the injustice of imposing 
increased rents upon these people. 

Tbe Lord Chief Justice — Not at all, but as to 
the question that there was a police-tax and an 
effort for its remission. 

Mr. Butt — Then tf the beginning of it is evi- 
dence, how are you to exclude this portion of it 
which contains a lai^r number of signatures. 

The Lord Chief Justice — Tbe number of signa- 
tures is not materiaL 

Mr. Butt — I take the document as it oomes 
from tbe Castle. 

The Lord Chief Justices-Well, read it. 

Mr. Butt — ** We, undersigned, submit the fore- 
going memorial to your Grace's consideration. All 
the statements therein contained we know to be 
perfectly true and correct. —John Sherlock, 
George Morrogh, James Morrogh, Manager of the 
National Bank, Fermoy ; John Fitzgerald, Fer- 
moy." 

The Lord Chief Justice— What has that to do 
with it ? I will comment on the circumstance of 
that document having been relied on by you as 
evidence of the truth of the statements in it 

Mr. Butt— I am not doing that. 

Sergeant Armstrong — You are trying to do it, 
Mr. Butt 

Mr. Butt — I do not rely upon it in thia way— 

The Lord Chief Juatice — I shall ask the jury 
wholly to disregard it. 

Mr. Butt — I rely on i( to thia extent — that you 
cannot exclude it from the jury to draw their own 
conelusions once the document is put in in evi- 
dence. 

Sergeant Armstrong — The jury will do their 
duty in point of law, 

Mr. Butt — I am quite sure they will. (To wit- 
ness) — Ha>'ing heard that memorial read, can you 
tell me how many tenants on the estate were re- 
ceiving poor-law relief 7 

Witness — I cannot telL 

James Lynch, cross-examined by Mr. Roche, de- 
posed — The farm was on Burunhown. Ho had re- ' 
ceivtid medical relief from Dr. Feuton for the 
youngest of the family. It was about four years 
B^o, and he could not afford for a doctor to attend 
bis fnmily. Ho ^ot D)n<Hcine on more than omo 
occasion before this. He could affovd to pay for 



that as it wasnotmnch He held 29 acres. Tbe 
old rent was £1 17s. 6d., and the new rent £3 7s. 
3d. Part of his holding was bog and the rest 
rocky. He had reclaimed 3i acres. His farm was 
very wet, and it was often flooded. Then the fence 
would be thrown down. His house wasa bad one. He 
had a family of six children, his wife, and himself. 
His house was out of repair, and he had no means 
of repairing it. The rain was getting into the 
house. He was one of the tenants who signed the 
memorial. He had worked at the farm over 8# 
years, and had not saved anything. He was in 
debt. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron — Something about 
30 years he had been paying the old rent. His fa- 
ther bought the Und for £1 5 or £1 6. Witnestf got 
a fortune of £20 with his wife. He had two oowa 
and one calf. He sold ftve pigs at Clogher for 25a. 
and 22s. 6d. He had five sheep, anid sold two 
lately at 17s. 6d. each. He had no potatoes but 
tbe seed he was saving. He put down an acre of 
potatoes and oats last ^^ear. He had a thirty-one 
years' lease at £3 7a. 3d. 

Did you not oome into the office and ask for a 
lease ? I did, because Mr. Bridge pressed me to 
have it. 

Mr. Heron — ^Why don't you thatch the roof f 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.-^Why don't you put the lease 
into it (laughter). 

Mr. Heron— Please don't interrupt. 

Crotts-examination continued — I got rushee and 

Fut them into parts of the roof. I want what ftraw 
have for my cows. 

Re-examined — I was served with a notice to pay 
the increased rent and after that I oame in. I had 
not more than 3a. or 4s. profit on each pig. I had 
to BoU a cow this year to pay my rent. 

Mr. Heron — Don't you owe three half gales t I 
am only liable for one year. 

Mr. Roche — Is it a fact that ICr. Bridge decreed 
you for the costs of the lease! He did, air 
(laughter). 

Edmund Dorney, examined by Mr. Butt, Q.C.-^ 
I often got medicfd Poor law-reUef from the dis- 
pensary doctor. I got it often, for I was often sick. 
The last time is three yean and a half ago. I my- 
self had to go into the hospital with my family. 

The Lord Chief Justioe^That is not outdoor 
relief. 

Mr. Butt" It is indoor relief. 

Examination continued — My wife died in the 
workhouse a year after I had been there. I live at 
Cuolaganaure. £2 6s. a year was the old rent ; 
£4 68. is the new rent. CLogfalen, the baililT, 
oame to me at different times, and I went to Mr. 
Bridge by his orders. I offered him the laud for • 
something that would enable me to keep up mj 
family for a little while after I came out of hospi- 
tal, and he offered me nothing. I paid the 
new rent, for I had nowhere to go uTiless 
back to the workhouse. I had to borrow the money 
from the neighbours and to sell the ooly little cow 
I had for less than £10 to pay it. I have a reason- 
able share of acres, but only seven acres that can 
be tilled. I had a handful of potatoes set thia year 
— not an acre and a quarter — and meadowing tiiat 
I sold for £G. The potatoes were middling, con- 
sidering the WAV other people have them. I threahed 
tbs oats I Imd and got 56b for them, 'llie seed 
cost about 16s a bairel, and I put two barrola dowa 
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in it. I have no oow this year, and could not replace 
the one I sold to pay the rent. I have four little 
sheep and a lamb, and two goats to give me a lit- 
tle milk in the season. I would be very glad if I 
and my family had enough of it. I manure the 
land for potatoes with guano; I buy it in MJtchels- 
town, and bring it home in a donkey cart. The 
manure cost me £6 4a. I have not made any cal- 
culation as to the value of the potatoes; sure I am 
very glad to have them. If I sold them I would 
not get a great deal for them besidee the price of 
the manure and the labour. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong — Now, 
Mr. Dorney, you began by telling us that you had 
a handful of potatoes ! I had. 

That turns out to be an acre and a quarter, that 
▼ou would not sell for £6, and you nad another 
handful of- oats f Tea ; I h^d. 

About an acre ? Nearly an acre. 

And you have some sheep and kmbs, and that 
donkey, and some goats f Yes. 

Have you any pigs ? I have three little bon- 
nives and a sow. 

A family coming forward. Did you sell any this 
year? I did. I got 18s 3d a piece for four of 
them, and I sold two more for 158 6d, and another 
for 14s. 

Yon kept the best for yourself T I did not ; I 
would not keep them if I could sell them. 

How far is your 6urm from the high road ? It is 
not half a quarter of a mile. 

That is the road you bring your manure ? Yes, 
sir, and then turn up into the mountain. 

Re-examined by Mr. Butt — How did you feed 
these pig» ? To take meal on time (laughter}. 

Wha& did you feed them on If A handful of 
potatoes, and bran, and meaL 

After feeding the pigs had you potatoes enough 
to feed your own family ? I don't know. 

The bran and Indian meal, I suppose, you 

bought? That I got "on time." Thomas 

' Noonan, 0*Loghlen'& son-in-law, has £3 7s debt on 

me. I bought more than I paid ready money for. 

Witness — Am I done, now, your reverence? 
(Laughter). 

Mr. 0*Bri»n — Yes^ you may go. 

Richard Condon, examined by Mr. O'Brien, 
Q.C. — I am one of the tenants on Barnahown. 

Are the tenants very fat tliere ? (Gloomily) It 
is easy for them. 

Examination continued — Remember when my 
father took my farm there oould not be worse to 
be found, all rocks of stones and heath. I remem- 
ber when the Board of Works were carrying on 
the relief works during the famine times. I sup* 
plied them with over 500 loads, all taken ofif three 

Suartersof an acre. I redaimed it by rooting out 
^e heath and stones, and bringing manure from 
faraway. My rent was increased from 14s (o 
£1 18s. I agreed to pay it because I was in dread 
he would turn me out of it, that is the reason. I 
have not paid it out of my own money, but have to 
borrow it and pay interest on it. I have two cows, 
and feed them with bran and cabbage, and there 
is about an acre afltl a quarter of grass for them. 
The grazing would never feed them ; they would 
starve with it I got a red ticket to go to the 
doctor two or three years i^. 

Have you had to pawn your clothes 1 -o buy food 
lor your family ? That I bad surely, lam in 



debt. I have a family of six. I sowed an acre 
and a half of potatoes this year, and they turned 
out so bad I oould not use them hardly. Out of 
an acre of oats I oould not thrash a stone out of it. 
The seed cost me 16s a barrel on credit. 

What is your usual food? The handful of 
potatoes as far as it goes, and then yellow meaL 
The oats were no use. I had to throw them to the 
oow. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron — I cut it and 
gave it to the cattle. I have some of it in stacks 
yet to ^ ve them. I had two stacks. 

Is it true for you to say when you cut the whole 
of the oats and stacked it that you only got a 
stone of oats out of it ? It is true. I sold only 
two firkins of butter last ^ear. I have two pigs. 
Sold two more. My wife did not sell any more 
butter in lumps. I have no sheep. My father 
and myself were paying the 14s a year as long as 
I can remember. I have now ten acres. I was 
joined with men named Barrett and Donovap. 

Were you not afraid Donovan would come in 
and get a lease, and did you not come in youraelf- 
and ask for a lease of it ? I did get the lease about 
a year ago, and am paying the £1 18s. 

Are there any holes in the thatch of your house ? 
I can't understand that (laughter) ; the rain cornea 
in sometimes. 
Why don't you mend it ? Because I oan*t help it. 
Can you read or write ? I cannot. 
Mr. Heron (referring to the bignatures to the 
memorial) — Very well, you cannot read or write ? 
Mr. O'Brieo, Q.C. Show me that memoriaL 
(To witnetss) — Do you remember signing the docu« 
mcnt about the police tax ? 
Witness — I do. 

Did you authorise anybody to sign your name to 
it ? I did not ; four or six of us came together, 
and I don't know who, but one signed the names 
of the others. 

James Phelan, examined by Mr. Roche, deposed 
— He held a farm at Glenaounnah, and had it aa 
long almost as he recollected ; when he first got it 
it was barren mountain ; there was not a house nor 
a ditch, nor notbing but mountain there ; he had 
set about reclaiming it. 

Who helped you to reclaim it ? God Almighty 
and myself, and my poor old father, and ho did 
not live long after (laughter). I have worked at 
it for 50 years. Five or six acres have been re- 
claimed. 

How long were you building the house ? From 
beginning to end until it was finished it was some- 
thing about 20 years (laughter). 

Mr. Butt— The Cathedral of Cologne was 800 
years building. 
Mr. Roche— Are there stones there ? Oh, wisha, 
for stones there's the height of myself that I . 
rooted out with crowbars. The old rent was 10s 
a year from Lord Kingston, then it was raised to 
.8 7b 6d, and Mr. Bridge wants £5 8s 9d. If I 
paid the new rent it would not keep me in food 
and clothes half the year. 

Have you agreed to pay the rent ? No, sir, I 
have been twice served with notices to quit. 

Examination oontinued — I cannot tell my hard- 
ship in working there. I would be very glad some 
times to get a feed of cabbage or turnips any way 
dressed. I am married, and there are nine of us, 
young and old, living. 
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Croae-examined by Sei)i;eant ArmBtroog— The 
Irish Land Company raiaed the rent to £2. Then 
it was 50b, The agent was Mr. Rae. Now it is 
£2 Is 3d more. I don't kn6w how many acres I 
have. I might have 25, or more. I 
bought some of it, and paid for it in 
many ways. I gave a piece of flannel first and 
foremost to buy it (laughter). In value it was £16, 
with the rent and all. I have an acre of oats and 
about an Iij|Bh acre of potatoes. I have also four 
sheep, a lamb, but not a pig in the world. 

You say you were twenty years building the 
house, where did you sleep the first year ? Among 
the neighbours, going from house to house after 
my day's work. 

When were the twenty years out ! I cannot say. ' 
There is a kind of two rooms in it. I have a little 
cowhouse and a dairy. 

And a shed for your donkeyj Well, he does be 
often in whore I am myself (laughter). There is 
two rafters broke in the roof and dropped inside. 
I would mend it if I had money. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C. — You may go down. 

Witness — And if I was talking for a month I 
could not explain my hardship or my misery. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Of course nobody told you 
to say so ? 

Mr. Butt — Certainly not. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Oh I I know it was nei* 
thcr you, Mr. Butt, nor Mr. O'Brien, but we un- 
derstand the action. 

Catherine Condon, examined by Mr. O'Brien, 
Q.C. — I am a widow, and have seven children. I 
have an acre and a quarter of land from Mr. Bridge 
in one place, and 12 acres in another place. There 
are three or three and the half acres tilled. The rest 
is rocky mountain. My father reclaimed the part 
that can be tilled, and built a house. The old rent 
of the acre and a quarter was 30s, and it was raised 
to £2. Used to pay 248 for the mountain, and it 
was raised to £2 lOs. Mr. Bridge made an abate- 
ment of 10s. I was scarcely able to pay the old 
rent. I have not got a four* footed beast on the 
land except two little pigs. The potatoes are out 
now, and I h:Kl to buy half a cwt. of Indian meal 
for my children when I was coming away. I am 
£16 in debt. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron, Q.C— My eldest 
htyy took away my sheep, and I gave him a month's 
imprisonment. If I had sheep I would want them 
to pay my rent. I gave a cow to my daughter for 
a fortune, and the price of the cow I bought instead 
of it is on me yet. I bought nine stone of oats 
this year to put down, and I only sold one barrel 
out of it for nine shillings. My father was paying 
the old rent before me, and the rent was never 
raised before. 

Mai-garet Shaughnessy, examined by Mr. Butt, 
said — I am the wife of John Shaughnessy. I went 
to31r. Bridge vdth both new and old rent. He 
would not take it from me. I ofiered liim £12. I 
was paying all the arrears of the rent and the new 
rent. He did not take it. I told him it was as 
good for him to take the gun and shoot me, as I 
was so convenient to him. He said ho did not 
want to kill me, and I stud he was doing a worae 
thing to me by throwing me out. He said he 
wantrfl tlie ground himself, and not the rent. He 
ejeot(}d me after. 

Mr. Butt called upon Mr, Si^rgmt, m Qlerk of tbo 



Peace for county Tipperary, io proclaoe the eject- 
ment served on this witness. 

Mr. Sargint explained that the ejectment in thii 
case was connected with lands in tibe county lame- 
rick. 

Mr. Butt— Your husband settled with Mr. Bridge 
afterwards I He did. 

Can you tell me when that settlement was niadet 
I cannot teU. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong— Did 
Mr. Bridge teU you that the place was going to de- 
struction and ruin, and unless your son came homef* 
to help you you could not get the place ? He did 
not say so ; it was the way one of my sons went 
away on account of the rise. He offered me 
£100. 

Mr. Butt — How old are those two sons 7 About 
14 or 15 years. One of my sons went out to Sydney 
on account of the rise of rent. 

Mr. James Byrne, examined by Mr. Butt, Q.C. — 
I am a magistrate of the county of Cork, and Uve 
at Wallstown Castle, Shanballymore, county Cork, 
I am President of the Mallow Farmers' Club. 

I believe you heard the evidence of Mr. Reardon 
and Mr. O'Flaherty ; you accompanied them on 
their visit to Mr. Buckley's estate ? Yes. 

Did you take any notes of your observations ! I 
did. 

• When did you make those notes ? On the spot 
We were three days occupied in going over the 
estate— Nov. 20th, 21st, and 22nd. We went to 
Skeheenarinka first and examined about nineteen 
farms there. 

I ask you first generally what did you find to be 
the condition of the people there I I was prepared 
to see a great deal of distress. 

Sergeant Armstrong — Now mind what you were 
prepared for. 

Witness — But I never saw such distress, and 
poverty, and squalor in all my life as I saw on the 
estate. 

Did you see any cattle at Skeheenarinka? 
Scarcely any. « 

What kind were those you did see ? ludeed I 
don't know that I saw any. I saw a (jaw sheep 
and a few goats. 

Tell me any farm that you visited particularly ? 
I visited the farm of Pat Burke. His old rent was 
£5, and the new rent £8. 

You saw his house. What was it like ? It was 
a very dilapidated house. There was one room and 
a kitchen. 

Did yon look at all into the room 7 I looked 
into the bedroom, and saw three beds in it. 

Do you know how many people lived in it ? The 
family; and they stated that there was a strange 
man and his daughter living iu the same room. 

Did you take any trouble to find out what was 
the value of that farm f On the spot, and I con- 
sidered that the old rent was quite high enough. 
He stated he held 16 acres, four or five of which 
were cultivated. 

By any of your party was any pains taken to 
ascertain the nature of the 8'>il ? I don't know 
we dug it, but we saw some ground where pota- 
toes were dug» and we were able to judge by that. 

You had an opportunity of seeing the un- 
reclaimed land in its original state and the re- 
claimed ? I had. 

What Yidtte fou^^ y^u put upon the bbour os< 
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pended in redaimisg that landt i^20theIriBh 
^uve at least. 

I ought to ask yoa before, but I believe you 
youneu are an extensive farmer f Tes ; I hold 
500 acres. 

If you were now to set about bringing that un- 
reclaimed land into the state of the reclaimed do 
you think it would cost you 420 ah acre ! I do. 

Now, as to the redaimed land thsro— taking it 

Iust as it is, if you were letting it fairly as between 
andlord ind tenant in its present condition — I 
don*t want you to take tenants' improvements into 
^account— but if it were free of everything, what 
value would you put upon it ? From 58 to 6s an 
acre, 

I think you went to the house of John Fitz- 
gerald, whereby ou saw his wife ? Yes. 

What condition was that house in ? It was a 
very bad house, but I have seen as bad, and worse. 

Where did you see as bad t In Barnahown. 

Did you ever see as bad anywhere else I Well, 
not with farmers. 

Did you go to Michael Coll*s f tw. The old 
rent was £2 8s, new rent £i 16s. 

Was the old rent a fair rent in your judgment 
for that land ! Yes. 

Understand always I am asking you if it was to 
be let in its present form, independent of tenants' 
improvements ? Ye*, that ia the answer I make. 

Did you see Larry Crauidge's house ? Yes. 

What state was that in ? The floor was covered 
with water, and full of mud. 

Did you see the bed clothes in that house ? Yes, 
the bed clothes were coarse sacking. 

Do you generally agree as to the value you 
would put upon the farm with what you hear Mr. 
0' Flaherty and Mr. Rearden say ? Yes, I agree 
in my estimation with Mr. 0*Flaherty. 

Did you go to the house of a man named Richd. 
Loonaid I Yes. 

Did you see him f No. 

What information did you obtain there T We 
rapped at the door and got no answer, but we 
were told — 

Sergeant Armstrong — Never mind what you 
were told. 

Examination continued — Denis Murphy — ^his ori- 
ginal rent was £1 13s. It was raised by Langord 
Rae, in 1854, to £3 7s 6d, and the present rent is 
£6 15s 9d. I think the £3 7s 6d is quite sufficient 

Mr. Butt — I don't know that I need really take 
Mr. Byrne through all this. 

The Lord Chief Justice-r^Does he say ditto to 
Mr. O'Flaherty ? 

Mr. Butt —He says he agrees with him in his 
estimate. 

Witness — I formed my opinion separately, and 
did not compare notes wiUi Mr. O'Flaherty or any- 
body else. 

Mr. Butt — Did you go to the farm of Maurice 
Fit^erald ? Yes. 

His old rent was £1 158 6d, and the new £6 lOs. 
What is your judgment about the value of the 
land I There seems to be more of that reclaimed 
— 9 acres. 

Did you see on any part of that townland pas- 
ture ? I did. N 

What would the pasture be fit for ? You could 
grase some mountahi stock on it— Kerry cattle a&d 
moontain sheep. 
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It would not graze cattle such as you have do?nx 
about Mallow ? Ob, indeed, no. 

Would any pasture you saw there feed cattle 
during winter without hard feeding ? They would 
perish of cold on the bleak hill*bides anlees they 
were hard-fed. 

Generally, now, on that townland did you make 
any remark about the general appearance of the 
people living on it ? They seemed to be a very 
brokenhearted people. I heard nothing there bat 
wails and lamentations. 

I was asking you about their personal appear- 
ance ? They were all a very wretched-looking -lot 
of people, apparently very badly fed and badly 
clothed and cared for. 

How long did you spend visiting the townland ! 
The entire day from 12 o'clock until it got dark. 

And you told me, I think, you examined what 
number of farms ? Nineteen. 

Did you select the 19 farms you visited ? No, we 
visited them as they were in our way, and we 
scarcely passed over any. We went to the town- 
land of Barnahown the following morning. 

Tell me generally, as to the condition of the 
people on Barnahown ? They were worse, if pos« 
sible, than the people at Skeheenarinka. I was in 
the house of a man named John Creagh, and I 
never saw a more dilapidated house, or a more 
wretched, poverty-stricken family. He seemed to 
be dying lumself. I went to Pat Creagh*s house. 
His old rent was £2 2s 9d, and the new rent £3 7i 
6d. He stated he had about 20 a<}res, of which 8) 
were reclaimed. 

What appeared to be the condition of that 
family ? They seemed very miserable people, but 
not so wretched as John Creagh's family. I went 
also to WiHip.m Cullinane*s house. It was a bad 
house, but there were several worse. He stated 
he had about 88 abres in two lots. 

What was the character of this land before it 
was reclaimed ? I saw portions of it in process of 
reclamation. A hundred loads of stones would 
have to be taken off each acre of land that was to 
be reclaimed — 58veral hundred loads. I saw him 
reclaiming a portion of it. 

How thick were the stones I ^So thick that you 
could see no soil between them, just like a regular 
heap of stones. 

What would it cost to reclaim em acre' of that 
land ? I should say £30. 

I believe then yon went to a townland called 
Glennacurry and saw Thomas Carey's house there? 
I did. He has one of the best-looking houses in 
that neighbourhood. 

Did you come upon them while they were at 
dmner ? We did. They were preparing a lot of 
Indiameal stirabout for dinner. 

Did you see any turnips there ! I saw on the 
newly-reclaimed portion of the land what they in- 
tended to be a crop of turnips, and I suppose a 
hundred acres of the turnips I saw would not* be 
worth 6d, I should fancy. I don't know how to 
put any value at all upon them. They were a com- 
plete failure. They hardly budded out at all. 

Did you go to the farm of Owen Shehan ! Yes. 
He had a good slated house. 

Who buUt that houJiet He did himself . 
• Mr. Heron objected. 

Examination continued— I went inside the house 
of a mamunied OaTid Uvaaimj^ whoM old cent 
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'Wtm£2 ICs, and the new one £4 5a. I raw his little 
dairy wiis in his wretched bedroom. 

Wh&t kind was the house altogether ! A 
4umble*down looking affair. In the house of John 
Carey, at Lyrafinne, we found a great many 
children. We were afraid to enter it lest it would 
tumble down on us, there were so many props 
xinder it, the wall hanging out, leady to burst out. 

The Lord Chief Justice — But it did not ? 

Witness — We did not delay there very long to 
give it Ume (laughter). 

Mr. Butt —Was there any road from that to the 
ipain road ? We came by what I suppose we 
should call a road, but it was only the 1>ed of the 
mountain torrent, and there were very large rocks 
down along it. I wonder how any anim^u could 
draw up an empty cart there, much less a load of 
any kind. 

Patrick Ryan's rent was raised from £39 to 
£44. Would you think that a justifiable in- 
crease ! I think that the old rent was high enough, 
for the land was very wet and veqr much in need 
of drainage. 

In Cooladerry, Roger Sbeehy*s rent was raised 
Irom £14 Os 8d to £19 178 6d, What U your 
opinion about the value of that 1 As the land 
stands I think it is dear enough at £1 an acre 
(£14), but if it were drained it is land that would 
be considerably improved. 

Now John Sheehy's rent was raised from £42 to 
£59 ; what do you say to that rent ? £1 an acre 
was dear enough for it in its present condition. 
That was just the old rent. 

Did yon remark the potatoes generally growing 
on Barnahown ? All over the property I saw the 
potatoes very bad, very small and wet, and evi- 
dently bad food. 

What did you think of the oat crops ? We 
examined a great many of the stacks, and drew 
out some of the com, and found very little oats in 
the ears. 

Did you in anv of those townlands .examine the 
depth of the soil ? Yes, we dug sods in several 
fields. In Cooladerry there were from 8 to 10 
inches of soil. 

. In Skeheenarinka what was the deepest? In 
the unreclaimed portion there was nothing that I 
could call ft s il, only a desert, but Id the re- 
doomed portion there were four or five inches of 
^il. 

Taking the pasture you saw there if one head of 
cattle was put on the pasture do you think it would 
improve £5 in the year ? I know well it would 
not. 

flow much would it improve ? Perhaps the half 
of that. 

From the nature of the pasture and the class of 
cattle that it could sustain, what would be the 
Value of a beast there ? I should say a Ihree-year- 
old heifer would be worth perhaps about £8 there. 
' What cattle could each acre of that reclaimed 
pasture feed ? I should say it would take six or 
seven acres to feed a dairy cow winter and 
summer. 

The Lord Chief Justice — Is that your evidence — 
six or seven acres of the reclaimed portion ? 

Witness — Yes, my lord. 

Mr. Butt — I suppose it is not good pasture ? 
Very bad. 



In addition to feeding the cow I sappoee a person 
would have the hay on the six or ssven acres I I 
mean that he should meadow portion of it to carry 
the cow through the winter. 

Theu all the produce of the six or iseven acres 
would be required to feed one cow summer and 
winter ? Yes. 

The Lord Chief Justice — Six or seven acres of 
the reclaimed portion ? 

Witness — Of the reclaimed portion— that Is to 
meadow a portion and cut the hay, and grass the 
remainder, it would take six or seven acres to feed 
the dairy cow through the year. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron — I do not know 
the boundaries of Barnahown ; we examined, I 
suppose, iibout one hundred acres of it, but we 
had a bird's-eye view of the greater part of it 

How many tenancies did you examine ? Three. 

Well, there are 19, and there are 432 acres. Did 
you consider the old rents as far as you ascertained 
them fair rents T Well, I considered the old vents 
quite high enough, perhaps too high. 

But they were the rents that had been put 
upon the lands for a great number of yean ? I did 
not understand that. 

Mr. Heron — I may inform you that the rent on 
the 19 tenants for 439 acres was £163 Is 3d, and 
the gross increase is up to £176 28 3d, and of 
tbit half the county cess to be deducted. Now, 
I ask you do you consider the increase from £163 
to £176, deducting county cess, estimated at £10, a 
crushing and ruinous one ? 

Mr. Butt — I object to that, because he knows 
nothiug at all about that. 

Mr. Heron — I agree perfectly with my learned 
friend's last observation. 

Mr. Butt — He did not examine the whole of the 
tenancies. 

Mr. Heron — He says he had a bird*s-eye view of 
the whole of it. I ask him now, does he consider 
that increase a ruinous and a crushing one on the 
tenants? 

Mr. Butt — I object to his answering. 

Mr. Heron — ^Very well. Your own valuator is 
not able to give an opinion (laughter). 

Did you see any cows at all on the whole ^tate I 
I cannot say I did. I was not near them. At 
Cooladerry I saw some cows. 

Do you mean to convey that at Skeheenarinka^ 
with 1,100 acres, there were no cows upon it ! I 
did not state there were none ; I stated that I did 
not see them. 

As regards giving cows hay in the winter, do 
you in the county Cork give any hay to your cows 
in winter ? Indeed we do. 

And when you were asked was there on the 
mountain grass enough for cattle during the win- 
ter did you not understand perfectly well that 
neither on mountain nor lowland is there enough 
grass for cattle through the winter ? I did not, 
because I feed a great many cattle, without giving 
them any hay, in a grassy winterage. 

In a winterage ; but there is no such thing 
known in mountain pasturages anywhere ? I sup- 
pose not. 

Anywhere throughout Ireland ? No that I 
know. 

Therefore there is nnthi:ig unusual and no hard- 
ship to the tenant in having tu j^ivo hay to his 
cattle dttrin^j the winter ? Nd. 
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Mr. Bait — Ifc takes aWay a little from the value 
of the farm, that is all. 

Cross-exanuQation continued — It was Dr. De- 
lany principally that brought us to the places wa 
visited . I don 't recollect seein g cows at Lyraf nine. 

Then where were all the cows this day ? Oh! I 
cannot sj^y that. 

Don't you believe there were cows there T I 
do believe they must have been very few and far 
between. 

And very small, so that you could not see them? 
Yes, indeed (laughter). ' 

You say some of the land you saw reclaimed 
cost £20 and other parts £30 ? I say it Would cost 
that. 

How much do you allow for the value of that 
land after its being reclaimed ! Perhaps some 48. 
or 5s. an acre. 

According to that principle should the landlord 
get the 4s. or 5s. an acre ? If the tenant re- 
claimed the land the Land Act will allow him com- 
pensation for his improvements. 

According to that, do you think the land was 
worth reclaiming at all T I do not. 

Therefore it was not worth spending £20 on ! It 
was not. 

According to that principle, after the £20 was 
spent, the landlord ought to get nothing ? I did 
not say so. 

Would not the whole value of the land be ex- 
hausted and overlapped, as it were, according to 
you, by the cost of reclamation ? So it would in 
any oUier hands except those of the poor people 
that reclaimed it years ago. 

But suppose they had it thirty or forty years ? 
I know I would not like to und^take it as an in- 
Testment if I got it for £400. 



But I presume you have good land, Mr. Byrne ; 
you consider Skeheenarinka would not pay any- 
thing to reclaim it ? I would not pay anytiiing 
for it to reclaim. 

But it has been reclaimed, and was paying £650 
a year before Mr. Buckley ever came there ? They 
paid enough for it then. 

Mr. Butt said — We have only two other wit- 
nesses we think of examining, and one of them 
unfortunately is out of the way. It is quite upon 
a collateral point. 

The Chief Justice — ^I was thinking if you exa- 
mined your witnesses to-night it would be better. 

Mr. Butt — ^The witness we cannot get at is with 
reference to Dn O'Neill's statement. It is right to 
say, with reference to a statement made, diat ihera 
are upwards of 40 tenants in town, and there are 
60 more we ha/e stopped coming up in consequence 
of the intimation of the jury . 

The Chief Justice — You don't intend to examine 
them ? 

Mr. Butt — But for the intimation we were pre- 
pared to examine them. 

James Hennessy, examined by Mr. O'Brien, said 
*— I live at Ballyladers, and I farm' about 60 plan- 
tation acres. I am a guardian of the Mitchelstown 
union. On June, 1876, 1 went through some of 
the lands. The general condition of the tenantry 
appeared wretched, and the lands were bad. In 
the previous April I took a daughter in service from 
Denis Murphy. His condition was miserable, and 
so was hers too. She had not suIEcient clothing to 
go anywhere. I had to advance him £1 ia Mitchels- 
town soon after to buy meal. 

The witness was not cross-ezaminedv 

The Court then adjourned. 
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SEVENTH DAY— DiCMBiE 4. 



The Court reaumed the hearing of the case at 
11 o'clock. 

Mr. Butt at the sitting of the court referred to a 
case in the ^ouse of Lords, in the Irish Society v. 
Bishop of Deny, with a view to show that the 
jury would be entitled to consider, in considermg 
the whole ease, that such a memorial as that with 
reference to the Bamahown tenanti^r had been 
presented lo the Lord Lieutenant signed by a 
numbtf of people. 

The Lord Cluef Justice said the jury were at 
Hberty to consider that. 

Mr. Butt — ^And there is just one other point, 
that Mr. Brid^ said he forwarded the concession 
of that memonaL 

Thomas Mahony, examined by ICr. Butt, Q.C. — 
I am a labourer living in Mitchelstown. Recollect 
about the time BCr. Bridge was shot at working at 
Ur. Murray's house. Remember being present at 
a conversation with Dr. O'Neil on the subject of 
the shooting at Mr. Bridge. A plasterer named 
Roche and Edward Hurray were present ? 

Mr. Butt— Do you recollect anything that Dr, 
O'Neil said on that occasion. 

Mr. Heron — I object to that. 

Mr. Butt— My object is to ^ontradiot Dr 
O'Neil, 



The Lord Chief Justiod— You cannot go into a 
general conversation with Dr. O'NdL 

Mr. Butt — ^I win bring his attention to particular 
words. 

Mr. Heron — ^I object to that too. 

The Lord Chief Justice— Did you hear Dr. 
O'Neil ask any questions about Mr, Bridge's re< 
oovery? 

Witness— Yes, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice— What anffirer did you 
give? 

Witness— Dr. O'Neil made answer that the 
centre of the Bridge could not be felled, that it 
was too strong, and that he advised Mr. Bridge to 
leave the place, and Mr. Bridge made answer to 
Dr. William that he would not, that he would 
stand another shot. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron — What hour of 
the day, Mahony, was it ? About 12 o'clock. 

Then you had not a drop of drink taken f No. 

I suppose you are a teetotaler I Limited to 
three pints. 

Mr. P. O'Brien— Is it whiskey I (Uughter). 

Mr. Heron— Did Dr. O'Neill say he would stand 
another shot ? He said Mr. Bridge said he would. 

But did Dr. O'Neil tell you that Bridge would 
•taBdaBofeharalwIt H«did. ^ ' 
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Did you not understand when Dr. O'Neill said 
that to you that he was getting well again ? I did 
not know. 

Waa^ it from an aflfectlonate regard for Mr. 
Bridge's health that you were asking the question I 
Mr. Bridge never did anytiiing to me. 

Mr. Butt called for the production of copies of 
the ejectments served on the tenants. 

Mr. Heron objected to the production of any 
ejectments after the libels. 

The Lord Chief Justice— Oh, of course. 

Mr. Sargint said all the ejectments were after the 
libels. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C., aligned on the admissibiUty 
of evidence. 

• The Lord Chief JusUce— I shall most decidedly 
decide against it. 

Mr. Butt — Now we close. 

TheLoidChief Justice— You see, Mr. Heron, I 
have been readiug over the pleadings. Now there 
M-o two hbels relied upon, one in the C(yrk 
^xamtwr and one in the Freeman^a Journal ; and 
the inuendo applied to those which are in the Fru- 
nutn't Journal is, meaning thereby that Mr. Bridge 
was a person whom it would be a venial offence to 
mnider, or something of the kind. Now, I frankly 
confess it is a question for the court, I think, whe- 
ther the language in the letter is capable of bear- 
iDg that meaning. 

Mr. Heron— I have here the judgment of the Court 
of Queen's Bench, portion of which has been relied 
upon and read by Mr. Butt. 

Mr O'Brien, Q.C.— Is there a judgment of the 
Court of Queen's Bench upon this inuendo t 

Mr. Heron— There is, mdeed. 

The Lord Chief Justice— There is no other hi- 
uendo attached, I think, to the letters in the Free- 
man except that. 

Mr. Heron- No, my lord ; I am quite prepared 
to mamtain it. 

«i^r*-^St'^^^*^®~^ ^^^ suggest that it 
would simpli^ matters very much if you enter a 
noUe proie^^ upon all those matters in the letter 
fS^ **"^' They do not reaUy carry the case 

Mr. HCTon— WiU your lordship allow me while 
the speeches are going on to consult Sergeant Arm- 
strong upon the subject ? 

OTio Loi^ Chief Justice-Certainly. It seems to 

me that thtse counts relating to the second hbel are 

wtoer explanatory of the other. I f eel veiy great 

difficulty m seemg that the letter ia camible of 

®S*°*o*°^ ■"''^ meaning as is attributed to it. 

Mr. Heron— After your lordship's Intimation I 
wdJ consult my learned friend. 

The Lord Chief Justice— You can say whether it 
would not shorten the case if you entered a nolle 
protequt and proceeded entirely upon the first Ubel 
m the crosft-examination. 

Mr. Heron— W« wiU in all probability defer to 
your lordship s mtimation, but I would like to con- 
sult my learned friend. 

The U)rd Chief Justice-It would be much 
better before Mr O'Brien speaks if he knew what 
he had to apply himself to. 

Mr. Butt— We would be entiUed to an acquittal 
on this count. 

Mr. HMt>ii--We could enter a noOe pro9eQuu 

Mr. Bim-I dwi't think you jui; '''^^''»' 



Mr. Heron— If so, it would be for me at the close 
of the case ultimately to consent to a verdict on 
that count. 

The Lord Chief Justice— In all probability, I 
should direct a verdict for you on that count ; for 
I don't think the letter bears the meaning imputed 
to it 

Mr. Heron — I refer your lordship to the judg- 
ment of the Court of Queen's Bench on this very 
point. 

Mr. Butt— I object to that. 
Mr. Heron— You have already read portion of 
that judgment. 

Mr. Butt— Not a word of it. I say that most 
distmctiy. 

Mr. Heron— Most distinctly you did. 

Mr. Butt — I read a statement as part of my 
speech without saying where it came from. 

Mr. Heron— You read portion of Mr. Justice 
Barry's judgment 

Mr. Butt— I said nothing whatever of Mr. Jus- 
tice Barry's judgment. 

Mr. Heron — But you read portion of it 

Mr. Butt — How do you know ? 

Mr. Heaon— Because I was following the repor- 
ted case my learned friend read from the short- 
hand report published by the Central Tenants, 
Defence Association. If you look to the pas- 
sage * 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.— This is doing indirectly what 
he cannot be allowed to dff'directly. 

Mr. Heron— Mr. Butt accused Mr. Bridge of 
having treated the jusUces of the Court of Queen's 
Bench with the grossest contempt. 

The Lord Chief Justice— He did not say that. 

Mr. Heron— I refer your lordship to the passage. 

But It seems to me, as argued by Mr. Heron " 

Mr. Butt— I really did not read this iudraient 
of Mr. Justice Barry. 

Mr. Heron— You did not read this passaire ? 

Mr. Butt— I did not ^^^ 

Mr. Heron— It is only Mr. Casey's counsel who 
could say that 

Mr. Butt (warmly)— I must protest entirely 
against that observation. It is altogether unwar- 
rantable. 

Mr. Heron— Well, I acknowledge it. I with- 
Graw it 

Mr. Butt— It is not enough to withdraw it. Mr. 
Heron has no position that would entitle him to 
presume to say such a thing as that to me. 

Mr. Heron — I assure you I do not presume to 
■ay one word disrespectful to my learned friend. 

Mr. Butt^But he did so. He said it was only 
Mr. Casey's counsel who could say that 

Mr. Heron— That is, counsel for the prisoner : 
that is all I said. 

Mr. Butt — Well, that is language which ought 
nob to pass between members of the IrLsh bar, and 
it is discreditable. 

^ Mr. Heron— I don't know why my learned friend 
IS so indignant 

Mr. Butt— I am indignant for the sake of the 
Insh bar. 

Mr. Heron— Oh I my goodness, 

Mr. Butt— Not at all for myself. There is a 
great deal too much of that 

Mr. Heron— I really must say I heard my learned 
fnend read the ientenqe from Mr, Justice Barry's 
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The Lord Chief Jiutioa— I know he di^, but 
after that he said Bomethiu^ about — -* 

Mr. Butt -Perhiipa I did read it, my lord. 

Mr. Heron— Theu why should my learued frieod 
RHi^ume that tone of iiidigDation ? 

Mr. Butt-^I read it as part of my own speech. 

Mr. Heron — But you read the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Barry. 

Mr. Butt — I did not indeed. 

Mr. Heron^ — I am really surprised at my learned 
f viend saying that. 

The Lord Chief JusUce-rl won't say anything 
more about that, but if you consult Sergeant Arm- 
strong you can then say ^Yhat you vrill do. 

Mr. Butt — What I meant to aay was that I cer- 
tali-ly did not fead that passage as Mr. Justice 
Barry*6 judgment, 

Mr. Heron — But my learned friend did not say 
that } ou s.ad you did not read the judgm«ntol the 
Court of Queen's Bench. 

Mr. Butt— Nor did I. 

The Lord Chief Justice — I think, Mr. Heron, it 
would not be at all right for you to read the passage 
you referred to. 

Mr. Heron — Nor would I unless the other pas- 
sage was read. But when one portion of the judg- 
ment is road I may in the same way refer to other 
poi tions of it ; and I think I was quite right in say- 
ing my learned friend did read these words^ — I was 
perfectly accui-ate. 

The Lord Chief Justice — I would be obligel to 
you if, without any iiiiferenca to what is passed, 
you would just read the letter and say whether in 
your judgment you ought to proceed with this 
count. 

Mr. Heron— Certainly, anything that falls from 
the Court we shall attend to. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C., proceeded to'address the jury 
for the traverser, 

Mr. Butt suggested that he should speak from 
his (Mr. Butt's) place. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C., said it was not so easy to take 
the place of his distinguished and eminent friend 
who sat beside him, and indeed he greatly appre- 
hended that in performing the comparatively 
humber and subordinate part of this inquiry which 
was allotted to him they would experience a great 
feeling of disappointment, considering what they 

had heard from his eloquent friend. This was a 
case, he need hardly say, of very great importance, 
and the length of time that it had occupied was not 
disproportionate to its gravity and serious nature. 
They had not yet attained to the somewhat mon- 
strous prolixity jf trials at ihe other side of the 
water, amongst those who sometimes affected to be 
our superiors in everything. And this case certaiuly 
had not exceeded the limits of the questions in- 
volved, and although it was alway« of course a 
great inconvenience to gentlemen to be kept from 
their own proper avocations, still, perhaps, it was 
not unworthyof their consideration that that iu.oon- 
venienoe was not too high a price to pay for 
the proud privilege they jtossessed in being, in all 
the great causes and matters that interested them, 
in life, liberty and property, judges of their own 
fortunes. The case was one involving not merely 
the innocence of his client and his freedom from 
puniBkiiieDt^ it was one i&TolTiog the great intereit 



Mid privilege of free discnsaion. The que?tioo wm 
one that involvetl the interests of great maases of 
their own countrymen, involved their iuterest to 
future cime to an extent that could nardly be cal- 
culated ; and it was idle to deny that the result of 
this case is looked forward to with the most pro- 
found interest by almost all classes in the ccmi- 
munity. Now, the charge against ^Mr. 
Casey was a crimnal charge, and in the 
nature and the conduct of an inquiry 
such as this it was sometimes forgotten 
but it was always necessary to remember, that it 
was a criminal charge they were trying, and that 
being the case, it might be sufficient for him to ob- 
serve, according to the ttrdinary rules of law, that 
if they had any doubt of his guilt, they woald be 
entitled to acquit him ; but indeed Mr. Casey did 
not depend upon the application oi any such rulo 
in his favour ; he depended upon the absence of all 
doubt, he depended upon his own conscience and 
the justice and stren^h and truth of the causa tliat 
he had espoused, and, if counsel were at liberty to 
say so, as one cf his advocates he thought he might 
almost venture upon a bold appeal and challenget j 
them, if they had a doubt of his innocence, 
find him guilty, and not to give him the benefit of 
it. He was indicted here for a criminal libel, and 
counsel would draw their attention to what was 
the*nature of his defence. He had two perfectly 
distinct grounds of defence : in oue he said 
he was not guilty, and in another defence 
he had pleaded what was called a plea of jus- 
tification — namely, alleging the truth of the 
mutter that be had stated, the substantial truth, 
and that was what they had to inquire into ; and 
alleging further that it was for the interest of ^te 
community that these matters should be discuss^. 
Now these two grounds of defence were perfectly 
distinct!; even if they should be of opinion that he 
had failed to establish the truth of hiis justification, 
namely, that upon some literal point he had failed 
to prove all he had relied upon, or failed to i^ow 
that this was a matter that it was for the intezest 
of the public to discuss, they would still have to 
determine whether in the effect and nature of the 
other plea he was guilty or not guilty. Quilty or 
not guilty was the main question they had to de- 
termine, the nature and the effect of the defence, 
and the meaning of it, gave rise to one of the most 
formidable and prolonged conflicts that ever arose 
in theconstituUonalhiJatoryof EQgland-7-namely,HS 
to what was the province of the jury in a plea of not 
guilty pleaded in an indictment for libel; and the 
right oi free discussion, the groat privilege of Eng- 
lish liberty, was finally established victoriously by 
un Act of Parliament which was now in existnice, 
land which was known as the Libel Act, which whs 
• resisted amongst others by the whole judicial body 
of England, the greatest names in England beiug 
arrayed against it. Among these were Lords 
Kenyon, Mansfield, and Eilenborough. But tbe 
principle wa6 triumphantly asserted by the popular 
feeling In England thai it was the right, the power, • 
and the paramount duty of a jury to detormme for 
themselves without interference, and above and 
beyond all control, whether a man was guilty or 
not of a criminal libel, without any check, without 
ajiy restriction, without any limit in the interpreta- 
tion they put upon it; and one of those judges 
who hik4 struggled mi|^ and main with all there* 
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Bolution of a stroDg will and a great intellect, and 
who was finally obliged to suocomb to the popular 
feeing x)f England against him, had laid down a 
definiticm of the law of libel which he was quite 
willing to adopt and apply. Lord Kenyon stated 
*' there is a libel which twelve men consider to 
he a crime worthy of punishment, and there is not 
a libel which twelve men do not consider to be a 
crime worthy ol punishment/' and that was the 
teet counsel asked him to apply. Had Mr< Casey 
here in either of these two Ubels — had he, in the 
o[>imon of twelve men, conmiitted a crime which 
was worthy of punishment? He felt that almost to 
state the proposition was to answer it, but never- 
theless this case required some consideration on 
aooount notmerely of the innocence of his client, not 
merely for the purpose of his vindication, but in the 
expoaure of the great wrong which he came for 
ward to proclaim. Now what was the state of 
things when this public:ition took place f A great 
crime, one of those crimes by which, counsel wished 
it could be impressed u[K>n the masses of the peo- 
ple of this country, they obstructed the redress of 
grievanoee and prevented the amelioration of their 
condition — ^namely, the crime by which violent and 
criminal men sought to take the life of Mr. Bridge 
and to take him out of the very arms of the nrm^ 
protecti<m vouchsafed to him by the authorities 
of the country. That dime provoked in all places 
an outburst of surprise and of public discussion; it 
was the subject of discussion in Parliament, in 
the press, and in all the public assemblies, and 
▼mrious were the remedies proposed for the state of 
things which it was supposed to express. Deep 

Sod dreadful appears to be the social 
fsease of which these were the symptoms. 
That was the state of things when Mr. 
Casey came to take part in the discussion, and to 
take part from no motive in the world but a sincere 
desire to trv to remedy what he considered to be a 
dreadful grievance, and' he wrote these letters; and 
iu the early part of both of them tbey would find 
what was not at all unimportant in this case, a de- 
•criptioo, and by no m^ns an exaggerated descrip- 
tion, of the .physical features and condition of the 
locality to which these observations were applied 
by him, and really the description differed very 
lUtle from what was given a long time ago by Ar- 
thur Yotmg:^ 

The road lies immediately at the northern fuot of the 
Gaitees, wliich form the most formidable aud romantic 
Sonndarles imajEinnble. The Hides are almost perpen- 
dfcnUu*, and reach n height which, piercing the clouds, 
Aoero formed rather (or the bouudariss of two con- 
meting empires Uuid the property of tiro prirate 
penons. . . . Tlie tracts of moantoln are of pro- 
tligIou» extent. The Galtei's are only six or seren miles 
long, from one to fonr miles wide across, uidmore im- 
provable upon the whole than any land I have seen. 
Hogn are kept in such nombers that ihe little towns and 
Tillages swarm with them. Pigs and children bask and 
roll uboat together, and often resemble one another so 
much that it (b necessary to look twice before the human 
face divine is confessed. I believe there are more pigs in 
Mitchelatown than human beings, and yet pronsipUion 
ii the only trade that has flourished there for ages 
(laughter). 

Tlie tenants upon that estate, a wild and desolate 
mountain, held at first under the Kingston family; 
and the history of the property was very impor- 
tant for them to bear in mind upon the question 
whether or not thcss rents were proper or reason* 
able rents* Up to 1812 this estste was in UiA-Courl 



of Chancery, and as receiver over it, whose duty was 
to rsiso as much money as he could, who was 
watched by creditors of various degrees who were 
trying to raise the amount of their incumbrances 
out of it. ' Up to 1852 this estate was in the hands 
of the most skilful operators, all struggling and con- 
tending for the payment of their demands, and 
who would obtain every penny of rent that oould 
be obtained from the tenants. In 1852 it was sold 
to the Irish Land Company, a company formed for 
the purpose of jobbing in land. They purchased in 
1852, and they could not by their Act of Parliament 
retain the property for more than a certain period of 
time, aud their interest was in the meanwhile as 
for as possible to raise what money they oould out 
of it, and their only mode was bylforcing the rents 
of the tenants to the highest pomt they were cap- 
able of being raised. Mr. Nathaniel Buckley, 
who was not examined here, the man whose con- 
duct was challenged, was one of those men, who 
from his objects and motives had allowed his greed 
and cupidity to carry him further than justice 
would warrant. He was a member of the I^nd 
Company and was a director for twenty years, but 
the moment he got undivided possession he made 
a demand for increased rents. If the old rent was 
too low it was a fraud in the contemplation of 
equity aud morality in Mr. Buckley to buy this 
estate from himself upon a rental that he knew 
could be so inordinately raised. But counsel did 
not mean to convey that Mr. Bridge did not do his 
duty for 20 years, during the time he was agent. 
He relied upon a more favourable construction 
of the conduct of both of them, that the rent ifdiich 
had been paid to the Court of Chancery, and after 
to the Land Company for twenty years, was t)ie 
proper rent, and it would have been nosed if it 
could reasonablv or properly have been done so. In 
1878 Mr. Bu(^ey purchased this property, and 
then for the first time he seen^ed to have become 
impressed with the extraordinary value of this 
estate that he had purchased, and he resolved then 
by one fell swoop to increase to an enormous 
amount, and to a most exorbitant and oppressive 
amount, the rent of those tenaiits, and for that pur- 
pose he adopted the valuation of Mr. Walker. They 
hadAeard of valuations made in Ireland on diffa- 
rent bases, but all these instances bore no compari- 
son whatever either in the mode or circumstances 
with the valuation they had to deal with here. Mr. 
Walker was on entire stranger to the property or the 
tenants, a stranger to every person but Mr. Bridge; 
and it was a strange thing that he and Mr. Bridge 
were found to be associated before in relation to a 
property under the management of Mr. John Sad- 
lier. Mr. Walker was brought there ; no oppor* 
tunity was afforded to the tenants to question the 
correctness df his valuation, the sole oommunica* 
tion being merely in relation to the acreage of their 
holdings and some inquiries, he said, he made oa 
to when their improvements -were effBOted. Was 
he brought there to do lusUoe f — ^were they men 
of sense and common intelligence ? — was he brought 
from the King's County to county Cork or Tip- 
perary, with plenty of men there aoqiMdated with 
the value of this land, wtUi Bfr. Blaasey in the 
neighbourhood, the receiver over the estate — with 
gentlemen of great agricultural experience in the 
locality — was Mr. Walker brought there to do jus- 
ttooi was ha brought tiisrt to Mnrt thia primo^ale 
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which had found its way into Mr. Walker's affidavit, 
and by a oorioua coincidence into Mr. Bridge's 
affidavit, and into a letter of Mr. Smith, his uncle, 
" tolivoand let live;" or was he brought over to 
test and try the last capacity of human beings on 
the brink of starvation, their last capacity for en- 
durance—was he brought there as the surgeon is 
brought to stand by as the lash is applied, U> mea- 
sure the amount of vital forco and check it only 
when there is a danger that the tide of life has 
ebbed away! Counsel said he was brought there to 
assert the principle of live and let live. Out of 
their labour, their sweat, and their blood, to see 
how much could be squeezed for the interests of 
the gentleman who scarcely ever saw .this place, 
and rendered no duty to it that would be expected 
from the commiseration of a landed proprietor. 
No; what justice was there in it ? Supposing \Lr, 
Casey was arraigned before them for this crime, 
iupposing the jprosecutor and his witnesses were 
heard against him, and Mr. Casey was not called 
upon for his defence and the jury proceeded to 
give judgment against]him, would not that be an ini-^ 
quity, an iniquity paralleled only by what was 
done in this case when Mr. Walker came to value 
this property upon threats. It was plain what 
was the foundation and meaning of the whole of 
it. The principle vras that he was to value all the 
mprovementsmade by the tenants all the oldj im- 
provements, according to Mr. Bridge— -all the im- 
provements, according to Mr. Walker himself, out- 
side five years. And how wrong that was, how 
utterly unjust, wrong, and|dishoneat it was! They 
had nothing less than a legislative enactment, for 
the Land Act provided that the tenant 
should be entitled to the benefit of his 
improvements up to 20 years, and for reclamation, 
which was ths improvement here, he should be en- 
titled without any limit of time whatever ; and 
notwithstanding, according to Mr. Walkers own 
statement, Mr. Bridge prescribed to him the limit 
of five years outside of which he was to value all 
the improvements. And what werafhey? Theimpro-^ 
yements were not improvements in the ordinary 
sense—'not merely houses, though the houses had 
been all built by them — not merely the substiy^tial 
addition of value to the soil, though it was in- 
creased in value; no,but^the very soil itself, the very 
ground and soil itself was the improvement made 
by these tenants. These men and their fathers 
for generations and generations, they toiled 
day and night, they rose before tho sun, and 
went to rest after the sun, they toiled in 
winter and summer in snow and storm; they dug 
and delved, and made themselves beasts of burden, 
and the day was not long enough for the revolu- 
tion of their incessant labour; and these were the 
improvements that Mr. Walker^was instructed to 
▼alue, and that he did value by an act of confisca- 
tion and spoliation— for there is no other name 
for it — almost nnparaHeled in the history of the 
ownership of property in this country. That was 
the main grand error and foundation of his valua- 
tion—that he was really instructed to value the 
mprovements which Mr. Bridge had no right 
whatever to confiscate. The next thing he did 
was one of the most extraordinary things ever 
heard of. Mr. Walker, who did not appear to have 
•vet Talaed mountain land in his whole existence, 
9rbQ did not pr^^d that he kii^w ^y^g about 



it, went there in the summer, 'saw it in the sum- 
mer ouly, and valued it according to the estimata 
he then formed of it. The jury remembered tlat 
most^ remarkable piece of evidence wrung from Mr 
Bridge himself upon cross- Mcamination, where he 
said the man would be mad — would a fool — who 
estimated the value of that land from seeing it in 
summer and not in winter. Nevertheless, 
he allowed Mr. Walker to go on his va- 
luation, and estimate the value of the land 
by the result of an examination made in summer 
afone — a man who knew nothing, whatever, of the 
winter circumstances of the place whether catUe 
could be fed upon it, whether there would a spot 
of greeiv left upon it-— he went and saw it in the 
bloom of summer, in its best dress, and valued it 
accordingly, though Mr. Bridge said the man who 
would value it in this way would be a madman or 
a fool. Indeed Mr. Bridge's case, and one of the 
points on which he sought to establish a mistake 
on Mr. Casey's part,^as that he did notacoompany 
Mr. Walker on his valuation. If he did not, it was 
a ground of censure against him and not of 
praise. He ought to have given them the bene- 
fit of his information, he ought to have called 
upon the tenants to give his information and 
be with them eveiy moment. But his purpose 
was sufficiently achieved ; he knew very well 
that Mr. Walker came not to reduce the rents 
but to increase them ; he sent tol accompany him 
his own bailiff, O'Loughlen, and O'Lou^en was 
never examined to tell them what wss the degree 
of communication he had with Mr. Walker — ^whe- 
ther he pointed out the tenants or told him of 
their improvements or their means — not one word 
about ul this, although O'Loughlen was here in 
court and was not produced. The suppression of 
evidence often told as true a story as the evidence 
that was given, and a statement having been dis- 
tinctly made and inquiry and contradiction haying 
been challenged, counsel arraigned that as a piece 
of direct suppression, in order to leave the jury 
under the false impression that no kind of in- 
fluence was employed upon Mr. Walker during tho 
time he was engaged wiUi his valuation. But, 
" Oh," Baid Mr. Bridge, "I told him to bo moderate 
and not excessive." Now, as his friend had ob- 
served, it was most extraordinary that all 
this degree of redundant caution should have been 
observed. What was he afraid of ! Was he appre- 
hensive that Mr. Walker would lay too heavy a 
hand on those unhappy tenants upon whom he . 
was employed to put these moderate rent^^n the 
live and let live principle ? He shared the hospi- 
talitaes of Mr. Bridge, was at his house frequently, 
but with marvellous moderation the agent never 
spoke one word to him about his valuation. Did 
he well know what his instructions would lead him 
to? And if thoser instructions were in writing they 
had not a single document produced to show what 
they were. What would be the ordinary and 
natural mode in which an agent would treat a 
valuator engaged in the revaluation of his pro- 
perty ? Would he not speak to him about it ? 
" What do you think of this or that tenant V 
** What do you say to this or that denomination 
— Bamahown or Skeheenarinka ?'* All this, 
which would be the honest and rational course of 
conduct, was entirely changed, and Mr. Bridge wil- 
fully and carefully abstained from, making any in^ 
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qtixry or hayiog any convenatioD, b^iBtaBe he well 
knew Uiat the order had been gifen, and knew 
either from the autecedents of Mr. Walker, or 
from bis regard for his own interest, that the com* 
xniBsion would be too faithfully executed and that 
the result would be not to live and let live, but to 
live and let die, Now what did all this singular 
Taluation end in ? Counsel drew their attention 
to it because he was entitled to say that the wrong 
wbloh Mr. Casey had written to expose and to re- 
dress was exhibited, not by fallible testimony, but 
by figures that were not disputed, as absolutely 
and entirely unparalelled in the history of pro- 
perty in this country. The question was not here 
about the land of Bamahown. The jury must have 
observed the sedulous attempt made throughout 
the course of the case to divext attention from the 
real point by speaking constantly of Bamahown. 
" Oh f have you seen the valuation of Bamahown ! 
Was not the former rent £162, and is not the in* 
creased rent only £176 ? Is not that a small in- 
cTHkse !" Bamahown had been constantly put in 
the fronts and the jury had beei;i sought to be de- 
luded by drawing ofif their minds from the real 
question. Why, Bamahown was not absolutely 
once mentioned in those letters, nor was there a 
particle of the valuation of Bamahown that was the 
subject of discussion here. They were concerned 
here entirely about other denominations, like Ske- 
heenarinka and Qlenacunna, to the entire exclusion 
oi Bamahown. No quesUon was made here about 
the lowlands ; they were concemed entirely about 
this mountain tenantry. Now, take the statement 
of Mr. Walker. One startling and remarkable 
statement was elicited from him in cross-examina- 
tion — the lands of Carrigeen were valued at £95 
before the valuation, and after his valuation the 
rent was £205— over one hundred per cent, in- 
crease at one stroke of the pen. Those results, 
without going into details, would really tell the 
trath. Take all the cases that were set out in 
those letters ; there were 68 or 69 names alto- 
gether. The former rent of the whole of those 
lands was £341, the new rent was £742. These 
were thetenanto they were inquiring about here, 
and not about the lands of Bamabawn. To say 
that the valuation of Bamahown was only in- 
creased from £162 to £179 was only material as 
it afTorded a strong argument against Mr. Bridge, 
because it showed that he only ventured to put so 
small an increase upon these lands, whereas 
he put that exorbitant and crushing in- 
crease upon other and poorer denominations — 
£341 against £741. Counsel made the other side 
a present of all the corrections they could make 
upon these figures — substantially and tmly the 
entire aggregate showed that tile rent was increased 
more than one hundred per cent. And in some of 
those instances they would find that the rent was 
raised not one, nor two, nor even five hundred per 
cent, as alleged by Mr. Casey, but that in a single 
instance it was actually raised twelve hundred per 
cent. He had taken Uie pains to add together the 
cases in the list set out in those two letters of 
tenants with holdings under £2 a*year. Now Mr. 
Casey had stated in his letter that it would be ob- 
served that where the tenants were poorest and the 
weakest the increase had been greatest.' Counsel 
found there were 21 tenants with holdings under 
£2 a-year, and that the old rent of these tenants 



in the a^ifgregate was £22 9b. lOd, and ^ir 
new rent £62 16s. 6d. — making altogether an in- 
crease of 300 per cent. Three hundred per cent, 
increase upon those poor people, who were really on 
the brink of starvation before — upou those poor 
people, striving to drag out life in the most miser- 
able way upon those hnds. And if what Mr. 
Casey stated was true — if, where the tenants were 
poorest and weakest, the increase was the greatest 
— ^if Mr. Bridge had laid upon those poor, unhappy 
people the iron hand of power, it was too much for 
him to expect that a jury of Irishmen would lay 
the iron hand of the law upon the man who had 
come forward to defend them. Now, when this 
extraordinary valuation was completed, it was fol- 
lowed immediately by a kind of imperial edict from 
Qaltee Castle; without a particle of communication 
with these tenants, they were commanded at once 
to pay all these rents, and notices were served 
upon them in the mouth of October, 1873, imme- 
diately after the valuation was completed, in terms 
like these : — 

James Maguire, I beg to inform you that the rent of 
your farm on Carrijceen, now £:) 8s. will he £10 5s a 

J rear from the 25th March next, of which vou will bo al- 
owed half the coanty ce s when paying the rent. 

From the 25th of March next ! when he had no 
more right to demand the new rent thau to de- 
mand the coat off" the back of James Maguire. His 
only power was to terminate the tenancy at the 
end of the usual year of the tenancy, and he had 
no right under heaven to impose that rent at all 
from the 25th of March, even suppose it wcro a fair 
and just one. Nevertheless the communi- 
cation was made to those people from 
all parts of the country to come in and 
obey this crashing and destructive exaction 
which had been laid upon them ; and that was fol- 
lowed by a document which really told a sad story 
about the condition of the people in this country. 
A document was posted on the high roads and 
pubhc places, which would seem to have been ad- 
dressed to the serfs of Russia, if they still eon« 
tinned to be serfs, or to wretches in the lowest 
stage of servile condition. Here was this document 
publicly placarded — 

Estate of Nathaniel Buckley— The tenants are hereby 
noticed that it will be necessary for them to signify to 
thA agent, daring the month of November, whether they 
will submit to Mr. Walker's volnation, and enter into 
new arrangements with their landlord, &c« 

Submit ! That was the true expression of the re- 
lations that existed between them. They had heard 
in the discussions of what was caUed the Ministerial 
crisis in France the expression " Se founuUre 
OH $c demeUre'* — " You must submit or go down." 
Mr. Bridge appeared to luive translated the phrase 
upon this occasion and published it from Oaltee 
Castle. Submission, indeed, and not agreement 
was what he was speaking of, and yet he^ said a 
great many of them settled. They settled, indeed; 
they came in and bowed their necks before irre- 
Buitible power. Upou one side was the re- 
lation of uncontrolled and absolute power, 
on ''/he other was the relation of abjec* 
aud helpless servitude, and out of that re 
hit ion arose this so-called settlement that wa^ 
made by Mr. Bridge with the tenantry. Th ^ 
might as well call it a settlement when one ma ' 
held the lash, and the bound and naked figure of 
his victim stood before him« Counsel saw an ac< 
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oount lately in the Entjlish law reporta of a scttle- 
meDtof the oaniekiud. Aship thatwasgoing through 
the Red Sea was wrecked and cast upon a barren 
rock with four hundred pilgrims. The tide 
was rising and threatened to engulf them. 
A steamship hove in sight, and they settled with 
the shipmaster for a sum of £2,000 or £4,000 to 
save tlieir four hundred lives. That was the kind 
of settlement that was made, and it was one that 
the English courts declared vras no settle- 
menty bv^ w«a a fraudulent and wicked imposi- 
tkm by means of one of the greatest calamities of 
mankind, and set it aside. These tenants were in 
the position of the pilgrims — they were threatened 
to be engulfed by poverty and the workhouse, 
and Mr. Bridge was the person who saved them. 
They settled ; and they settled after what ? After 
a hundred notices to quit. Perhaps the jury did 
not know what a terrible amount of misery and 
misfortune was implied in that statement — one 
hundred notices to quit, representing, possibly, the 
interests in this world of not less than five hundred 
souls, if not more — a hundred notices to quit, 
threatening to drive them away from tlie homes 
where, wretched as they were, they wore born, 
and which they were attached to — from the homes 
where their fathers had been living before them, 
where all their toil and daily labour had been 
spent, threatening io drive them away, with 
ruin staring them in the face, and no place 
to face to but the workhouse. A hundred 
notices to quit ! and they had it in 
the evidence of Mr. Bridge himself that during 
the very time the inquiry was taking place, there 
were not less than 49 ejectments pending on por- 
tion of the estate. He was very iudiguaut with 
Mr. Casey for making the mistake at the outset 
of alleging that there were then '53 ejectments 
pending — a mistake which Mr. Casey immediately 
afterwards corrected in his letter to the Ft-eanan 
by saying there were 53 notices to quit ; and the 
prosecutor here wanted the jury to find Mr. 
Casey guilty of a crime that was worthy of punish* 
ment for his mistake on that ix>inU Counsel 
made Mr. Bridge a present of the distinction be- 
tween '53 ejectments on the one hand (as alleged 
and immediately corrected) and Mr. Bridge's own 
admission that one hundred notices to quit, in- 
tended of course to bo followed by ejectments, 
were served, and thut49 tjectments wore actually 
pending. 
Mr. Heron — Certainly not. 

Mr. O'Brion— He admitted it distinctly, and I 
beg I will not be inteirupted. Let the judge be 
appealed to. '^ 

Mr. Heron— I do appeal to the judge. The 
ejectments were rejecte i m evidence. 

Mr. O'Brien — Whetlier rejected or not, the jury 
had the distinct adAiission of Mr. Bridge that there 
were 49 ejectments pending, »ind that one hundred 
notices to quit had been Herved to put out those 
tenants, because they would uot jKiy this rent im- 
posed by Mr. Walker— by Mr. Walker, who, what- 
ever his qualifications were, had one great interest 
in this matter, which must hive had unconscious 
influence upon his mind, because it appeared on 
cross-examination that his remuneration consisted 
of two and a-half per cent, uot upon the old rent, 
but upon the new rent that he was to put on, giv- 



ing him the strongest possible interest he could 
have to raise the tcuU upou those tenanU to the 
highest poini hi) pusfeibly could. If he had put that 
increase upuu those who were best able to bear it, 
upon the strongest and most prosperous men in the 
commuuity, and if he had ioc'.uded as an element 
of his calouiation taking posst^s^ion of their im- 
provements, thu injustice would have been hardly 
s. less grievous one. It would have beea a wrong 
thing to take away the product of mens 
industry and money, which' were supposed 
to be now proteeted by law. But 
the injustice and wrong of this valuatioQ^ wrong 
in any case, was tremendously aggravated when they 
considered what was the cx>ndition of these people, 
and when they saw that the effect of what Mr. 
Walker did, and of wliat ^Ir. Buckley and ICr. 
Bridge did, was to starve the hungry and strip 
the naked, to rob industry of its rags, for th^t was 
the condition of those unhappy people at the very 
timethis valuation was putuponthem. It Was almost 
humiliating in this land of Cbristiim duuity, where 
most of them were in possi^ion of abunoance of 
the means of living, and where the open hand of 
charity among the affluent was ever extended to 
succour the needy and the distressed — it waa al- 
most humiliating to dwell upou the condition of 
those poor people. What Edmund Burke siud of 
the Indians whom Warren Hastings oppressed 
and plundered was really and strictly true ol them, 
that " our austerest fasts are luxury and comfort to 
them." Take the evidence of Mr. Massey as to 
what was their condition in the year 1844, before the 
famine came, and that was what was supposed to be 
the most prosperous period in the country. He said 
they were wretchedly poor, so poor that he himself 
had to give £100 for the aUevlation of their dis- 
tress — and that was at a time when the kind of 
food on which the humble population of the 
country chiefly depended was capable of b^ng 
raised in great abundance from the ground. What 
did the other witnesses say about them? Mr. 
Burke, the clergyman, said they were most miser- 
ably poor ; Mr. iiearden said hd never saw suc^ 
wretchedness ; Mr. Byrne said that in all his Ufe, 
baring seeu much misery, he never saw such 
misery, want, and squalor ; Mr. O'Flaherty agrees 
in the same statement. Ond remarkable statement 
was made by one of the witnesses — ^that the only 
well-to-do, well-fed person he saw on the whole 
property was the bailiff on the estate— that 
individual who, counsel supposed, waa the 
guard of honour that attended Mr. Bridge, who 
hid honoured them with his presence in 
court during the inquiry — for what purpose oooii* 
sel did not kiK>w— of course to assist in some ioi* 
portaut way in seeing equal and impartial justice 
done— -of course not to watch or mark those un- 
happy tenants — but who was here in oourt dttriag 
the time the tenants were giving their nvidonocr, 
and who was there on the estate during the lisM 
those gentlemen, who had come liere to give «Ti* 
d«noe that would reveal the truth, were *T^«% »wg 
their investigation — who went before them, ana 
under the teiror of whom the tenants disappaarod 
and could not be seen. He went before them HIbb 
the plague, and the people disappeared — 0Q#. of 
those creatures that throve on the misery of 1k« 
own fellow-beings, an animal the IMMt 
cruel of all animals, the animal iii»^ 
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Was tnuQed to hdnt hiB own species — one 
who really ppssessed over these unhappy people 
a kiDd of awe-inspiriDfi; and mystenous terror 
like that which John Philpot Curran attributed 
to the presence of an informer— before whom those 
poor people cowered in all the relations of life, and 
whom they tried to inflnence by fear or by corrup- 
tion. That was the state of the people. The Jury 
remembered that poor woman, Johannah Fitz- 
gerald, who was examined, and who bore 
upon her poor emaciated face the sad 
evidences of dire want, with her infant in her armH, 
for whom she could not save enough to buy one 
pennyworth of milk, and who left her children l^ 
bind her when she came to this trial without one 
moal of the coarest ft)od, and without one sixpence 
in the world. They remembered the descriptions 
given of their houses — the most dreadful plaee? 
that ever were seen, one witness said — shovels, said 
Mr. Reardon, who was a gtur^ian of the Cork 
Union — hove(e that it would be the duty 
ot the sanitary officer to remove human 
beings from on mere sanitary grounds— 
on the ground that they were unfit for human 
habitation. They remembered the statement made 
by one of the witnesses that tfae pig and the ass 
lived together in tlie same room with the people ; 
the statement of another witness that the wretched 
roof was falling in, that the thatch of the bedroom 
was exposed id no less than twelve places, that 
the ruin cmne down in pools upon ih€ ground ; 
that when one of the gentlemen stepped inside the 
threshold ho found himself ankle-deep in water, 
and that he actually saw means taken to prevent 
the water from flowintr intojthe fire and extinguish- 
ing it. They remembered the statement, among 
ether evidence, to the same efiect given by one 
witness, that the bed in one of those houses rested 
upon some of the stones of the mountain — and 
what he never did hear of before, what he had ne^er 
Been and never heard of in all the narratives 
ho had met of Irish misery — that not even a 
wretched wad of straw or bundle of rags existed 
there, but that the bed of a married woman and 
her children was the *heath of themountain, the 
bed of the hare and grouse. What was their 
food ? Thirty-nine witneesee were examined, and 
not one of these could be got upon cross-examina- 
tion to say they had ever eaten a particle of any- 
thing but potatoes and Indian meal. Even their 
potatoes Uiited only a few months of the year. 
Daring the remainder of the year their food was 
Indian meal — Indian meal ! One witness said — 
and they knew how much these poor people -bore, 
and how little disposed they were to exaggerate 
or to unfold the humiliating account of their own 
want— one witness said so wretched was the food 
there was a pain in his heart as if a knife 
went into him after eating it— «nd others 
stated theil^ children had to leave their 
homes because there was no food sufficient to 
feed them, lliey went away to Austtralia and 
America, or went into the service of other people, 
beoiuse there was not food enough at home. A 
atill further and stronger illustratioQ of that was, 
that even ideas of kindred were sacrificed to their 
wants. The jury remembered the remarkable 
statement of Denis Mniphy that his wife actually 
went into the service of a farmer. Terhnps they 
never beard of such a thing in all their lives before. 
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His wife, he said, with a littla touch of graceful 
feeling that did not escape his friend — his wUe, he 
said, " condesoended" to go into service, implying 
that he knew the degradation and misery of his 
wife, the natural guardian of his household, leaving 
her husband and children and her own home to go 
into service ; and said she did it on lus own advice 
because he told her she would be 'better 
fed there than she could be at home. He was 
willing to part with the company of his own wife 
to save her from the vrretched Ufe of semi-starva- 
tion he himself was doomed to. They remembered 
the evidence of Mr. Hennessy, who went to employ 
a daughter of this same Denis Murphy as servant--' 
the daughter who had not clothes enough to cover 
her— ^hey remembered that Mr. Hennessy had to 
advance this tenant, upon whom Mr. BucUey ' had 
raised the rent from £3 10s to £7 8s, bad to advance 
him £1 to buy his family one 8a<^ of meal to keep 
them from absolute starvation. They had heard 
the case of that woman, Johanna Fitzgerald, that 
touching and remarkable cme of the woman who 
had left the four starving children behind her, and 
whose faithful husband had gone aWay to work i*- 
England for four years to try and maintain her, 
sending whatever eaminps he could out of his own 
pittance to keep her and her wretched children 
from starvation— ooming home himself also a few 
years ago for some time, for you recollect how 
quick as lightning the eircumstance of his absence 
was seLsed for a suggestion that might have been 
spared to a married woman, with an infant on her 
breast — because it was quite enough for Mr. Bridge 
to have tnfen away her happiness and comfort with- 
out touching the fairfameof a married woman. This, 
was their condition ; this was their food, these 
their hovels and their families, What was the 
land ? They had de6crii>tions of it here that would 
leave no doubt ; potatoes only grew there in dry 
seaiions ; all were agreed upon that ; in various 
forms of language all the witnesses told the same 
story of that. Oats grew there, but never came 
to maturity. .One witness stated that for ten 
years he had not threshed a crop of oats. Another 
stated that out of a barrel and a half of seed oate 
he did not get one stone of grain, and the sugges- 
tion was that he had only got a stone of grain be* 
cause he had chosen to use the rest. The hiot was, 
as they had all stated, that they had to out it 
green, that they had found little or no grain in it 
at all, and that they had to use it for feeding for 
their cattle. They would have taken the grain 
out of it of coarse if they could have got it. That 
was their condition as regarded their crops. They 
never could grow ordinary crops ; their holding! 
were perched tliere on the top of a bleak moun- 
tain where all the Conditions of agriculture were 
entirely different from what they weie among low- 
landers, and they made the best use of whatever 
wretched capacity was in the soil. Their few 
miserable cattle, thdr cows and sheep, and pigs, 
were paraded as if pigs and cattle took nothing *o 
feed them, the evidence beino; that most of thof '^ 
cattle were many of them handfed throughout Uii 
year, and all of them throughout the winter — ne- 
cesnarily, nccAjrding to Mr. Byrne, or they wou*^ 
starve — involving an outlay of ready money, and 
putting thr>8e poor people who had no read 
money under the necessity of buying 
all these things upon credit at more ex« 
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orbitant prices. The jury remembered tLe 
account given of the land itself. It was moun- 
tain land, which did not follov^ the ordinary Gon-« 
ditiouB of increase in value that land in any other 
situation would. On the contrary, they had the 
evidence of Mr. 0* Flaherty that he saw indications 
of a return of the land to its original condition — 
the inherent vice of the land bursting out, and re- 
quiring a lifelong struggle between the toil of those 
tenants morning, noon, and night, and the na- 
tural barrenness, unproductiveness, and sterility 
of the mountain. 

Naturam expellat fnrca, tsmen nsqae recturet, 

had been said in reference to moral habits. It 
was equally true of the condition of the soil — that 
a stubborn, bad, and barren nature would always 
reQur, no matter how constantly one expelled it. 
iTow that was the aggregate of all the conditions 
of the helpless and unresisting population upon 
whom this crushfng visitation was made. Their 
houses were bad, their food was coarse and bad 
and insufficient ; their clothing was bad, their 
cattle — if they had any — were bad ; they were in 
debt, and there was scarcely a single one among 
them of whom it could be said that if he had to 
leave that place in the morning he had anywhere 
in the world to, face but the workhouse. A great 
deal was made of the statement that one of them — 
and one alone — had been ofifered £100 compensa- 
tion by Mr. Bridge. Why, he said the £100 
would not pay his debts. What was a hundred 
pounds to a man turned ofif.the lands whose soil he 
had created, with no other occupation or pursuit ; 
who, if he left that place where he was brought up 
was a mere wanderer upon the earth, with no occu- 
pation or means of livelihood under heaven ; who 
had no land to get elsewhere, and whose only, re- 
fuge was the workhouse or America|? They re- 
membered (and it was remarkable as showing the 
supposed liberality of Mr. Bridge) that there was 
one of the tenants to whom he would have given 
£200, and Mr. Buckley would even have offered 
£400 ; but Mr. Bridge would not go beyond £200, 
though his master would have given £400. It was 
no advantage at all to those people to receive a 
wretched pecuniary compensation. They clung to 
those places as drowning men cking to the last 
plank of a shipwreck. They mint take the land 
upon any conditions Mr. Bridge thought fit to im- 
pose or they must die — the alternative was the one 
most forcibly expressed by the wife of John 
O'Shaughnessy when she told them how she took 
the increased rent to Mr. Bridge ; and, by the way, 
it was now established beyond doubt that 
O'Shaughnessy did take the increased rent and 
that Mr. Bridge did refuse it ; and in reference to 
that matter a most remarkable fact transpired in 
the cross-examination of O'Shaughnessy when it 
appeared that, although Mr. Bridge pretended that 
he desired O'Shaughnessy to remain in the farm, 
but only on condition that his son was to remain with 
him to work it, it appeared that Mr. Bridge 
himself took those very sons into his own service 
one week before this trial took place. What was 
the object of that ? But he was about to observe 
to them how fordbly the woman expressed what 
was to be her fate, what was the miserable and 
dire necessity imposed upon herself and her hus- 
band, when she took this rent to Mr. Bridge and 



when this touching and remarkable inotdent oc- 
cun*ed. He suid, " I want the land and not the 
money," and she said, ''Mr. Bridge, you may u 
well take the gun at once and shoot me" — traoa- 
latiog into the language of plain and simple fact 
what the poet had said — 

He takes my life 
Who takes the means whereby l live. 

She had no place to go to. Her home was th«e, 
her husband and children were there, her life might 
as well be .taken if she were derived of theee. 
Nevertheless the jury could not now have the leaei 
doubt that Mr. Bridge did upon that oc- 
casion refuse to take the rent from her 
and say it was the land he wanted. The 
general description of this whole place could 
hardly have left the memory of the jury. Mr. 
O'Fhdiertv said he would not give 20 acres of hia 
own land for the whole townland of Bamahown« Mr. 
Reardon said, ** I could put no agricultural value 
whatever upon it in its unreclaimed condition,'* and 
in its reclaimed condition, according to th« 
opiniou of one witness, it was not worth more than 
2s. Od. an acre, and according to another not more 
than 5s. Mr. Byrne said the expense of the reclama- 
tion carriedout by those tenants would haveinvol ved 
an expenditure upon what he saw reclaimed of £20 
an acre, and upon the land he saw in process of 
reclamation an expenditure of £80 an acre ; in 
fact it could not have been reclaimed upon auy 
conditions that would have made it of value cs* 
cept by the labour of those hardy, toiling people, 
who had no other occupation or hope. They mw 
the picture which was photographed for them of 
this hmd, which was perhaps referred to by Mr. 
Walker when he spoke of a very grassy mountain. 
When that picture was placed before him the onlj 
explanation Mr. Walker could give of its barren- 
ness, when challenged, was that he supposed tlii' 
place must have been a depot for Mr. Buckley '« 
timber. All over this wide waste, all over this 
desolate mountain, among his whole tenantry, not 
one single trace appeared of any of the lib^ality, 
generosity, or beneficence which it was the solemn 
duty of the owner of 'property to render, 
which Mr. Buckley ought to have rendered and did 
not. He did not build one house, he did not re- 
claim one acre of land, he did not supply one 
piece of timber, he did not supply one slate, he 
did not do one solitary thing for this tenantry 
unless spend their rents. Mr. Bridge, with all the 
evidence he had given, was not able to point to & 
single instance where his master performed a single 
one of the duties of property in relation to this 
estate. Now Mr. Casey wrote to expose thi^ 
state of things, to expose and remedy, and to try 
and procure redress for those people. He wrote at 
a time when the matter was the subject of pnUie 
discussion in every form and in every place, in and 
out of Parliament, and in the public Prets, and 
when the occasion was laid hold of by our enemieB— 
by those who chose to prescribe to us, and to read 
us lectures, and to set themselves up as our supe* 
riors — was laid hold of to viUfy this country zmd 
its peasantry ; when one of them, according to tbt 
evidence given on Monday, alleged that we wflR 
like the drunken savages of West Africa ; and an- 
other (the Times) said we were not fit for tiie laws 
and usages of civilised people. Another said tb«t 
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a lyBtem of law pecoliar to this country, a 
atringent penal oode, should be kept in operation 
fur the repression of outrage. Another said that 
the peasantry and the tenantry generally were re- 

3K>nsibie for complicity in this outrage ; and that 
legation was explicitly put forward in 
the letter of the attorney who acted for Mr. 
Bridge (Mr. Sargint) where he stated that the per- 
sons who accompanied CroWe in his attempt on 
the life of Mr. Bridge had escaped through the 
open country, with arras in their hands, in the 
midst of houses, in open day ; that they were seen 
and might be identified, but were not. The people 
were defamed ; the tenantry jrere defamed. 
Burdens already too heavy rested upon 
thetf. They were crushed^ with more bur« 
dens,likethe police-tax upon Bamahown, where the 
tenantry sent a memorial to the Jjord Lieute- 
nant to be relieved of this imposition. 
That inposition was supposed to have been ren- 
dered necessary by the existence of a spirit of out- 
rag^ in that locality. /The tax was certain to have 
spread to other lomlities if these libels on the 
tenantry of the estate were allowed to continue 
unquestioned — a tenantry aa innocent, aa orderly, 
and as industrious as ever existed, Tlie cross-ex- 
amination of all those tenants had not revealed to 
them a single instance of any kind of crime or com- 
plicity with crime by any one of them. Was Mr. 
X^asey to be the only person out of the whole com- 
munity who had no right to take part in this dis- 
cussion and to set out the grievances of those un- 
happy people ? Take the letter itself— -the second 
leUer, as lus lordship said, was a mere repetition of 
the first ; but it contained one very important state- 
ment as showing thai he had no desire in any way 
to misrepresent, for in it he corrected ihe statement 
in the first letter about 53 ejectments instead of 
53 notices to quit. They had a great deal of dis- 
cussion about one of the allegations in that letter 
that out-door reUef was given to those poor people. 
That statement about the 50 ejectments was found 
not merely in Mr. Casey's letter, but in the article 
from the Dailjf TcUyraph^ published before Mr. 
Casey published his letter at all. The statement 
about the out-door relief was found in 
another of those forms of discussion — in an 
article in the Cork CotuHtutUmf . a paper 
known- to represent the opinions of those most iden- 
tified with property aiid with Constitutional 
doctrines — and were they to find Mr. Casev guilty 
of criminal libel because, in almost precisely the same 
terms as the Cork Constitution said it before him, 
he said it was a fact that out-door relief hud been 
given to tenants on the estate, npon the dis- 
tinction, forsooth, that medical Poor^utw relief was 
not out-door roliefl? Counsel might insist upon it, 
if it were material, that the receipt of medical 
relief was evidence of destitution, because (how* 
ever doctors might err) the Act of Parliament only 
allowed medical relief to those who were destitute, 
and in need of it. Everyone of the tenants 
who swore he got medical relief was destitute, and 
it was an ingenious refinement to measure the de- 
grees of destitntiun between that and what was 
implied in the receipt of out-door relief. He re- 
minded him of the celebrated distinction, not un- 
like the present, which was adverted to by Daniel 
O'CoDUell, who, when in his great speech for 
Mogee he was giving aa «ooount of th» Jaw of libel 



andof the proceedings of the tribunal by whom 
that law of criminal Ubel was in a great degree 
first developed and matured — namely, the infamous 
Star Chamber — related an instance of a man tried 
before the Star Chamber for criminal libel because 
he had an altercation with a nobleman ser- 
vant who had the swan of his master's 
coat of arms upon his coat, and the prisoner called 
him a goose. The Star Chamber gave him six 
months* imprisonment and fined him £100 to teach 
him to distinguish between swans and geese for 
the future (laughter). That was like the distinctiQii 
in the present case between out-door rt^lief and 
medical relief, between the notice to quit and the 
ejectment. One other isolated point in this case 
counsel should refer to, namely — the conflict that 
arose between Mr. Casey's statement and the evi* 
dence given by Dr. O'Nei). If it were necessary 
for his argument he would boldly contend that 
upon the balance of evidence what Mr. Casey had 
stated was the truth — that whether from bios, un- 
conscious bia«, or want of memory, or any other 
cause, the account given by Dr. O'Neill was not 
the correct one. Mr. Casey said Dr. O'Neill stated 
that Mr. Bridge said he would stand another shot 
or evict thode tenants. Mr. Bridge himself admitted 
he undoubtedly hod a conversation with Dr. O'Neil, 
and what ho said he did say was that he would not 
be intimidated from doing his duty. He admitted 
further he could not say what expression he might 
have used in his bed at the time. Now, the ex- 
pression was a natural one. Mr. Bridge himself 
did not deny that he might have used it. Dr. 
O'Neil wont about telling everybody that 
he would stand another shot, and to-day 
they had a witness whom the other side 
hardly went through the form of cross-examining, 
and who most positively swore Dr. O'Neil told him 
that Mr. Bridge himself said he would stand ano- 
ther shot. .Counsel insisted that even if this were 
not a criminal case, and even if they were not to 
be sjvtiHfted of guilt beyond doubt, upon the balance 
of evidence they would be bound to say what Mr. 
Casey stated was true, and that Mr. Bridge did say 
upon that occasion that he would stand another 
shot. Counsel thought he had now disi>oaed of all 
questions in conflict, and referred to all the points 
of the case without unduly occupying their time. 
He asked them to read tMs document charged a a 
a libel, take it from beginning to end— bearing in 
mind what they had heard here of the condition 
of those people, of their unhappy state ; of their 
dwelliuKd, themselves, their condition and their 
industry; and then let them with all the weif;ht of 
their responsibility answer the question-rCouhl 
they find that Mr. Casey was guihy of a crime 
deserving punishment for coming forward to ex- 
pose their case, ^nd to defend them ? There was 
not one word in that letter of .in offonsive or a 
hostile kind. There was not a single term of con- 
tumely applied to Mr- Bridge, no single allegation 
made that was not strictly pertinent to the 
matter under discussion. He did not say . 
a word in reference to it He detettsd that 
outrage as much as any of them. It was a vile 
calumny upon him to impute (and they hnd not 
dared to impute it to him hore) any kind of com- 
plicity or sympathy with this crime. There was 
not, from beginning to end, a smgle expression of 
persoQiU hoAtllity . Ther« was no evidence of any 
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iH-frcIiug existing in LU mind, or of any hostile 
motive towards Mr, Bridge — no previous quarrel 
or dispute between them — nothing to lead them to 
imagine Mr Casey had any other thought or motive 
whatever than that he saw and l^new of thecondition 
of those unhappy people, that he knew of their 
distress and poverty, and of this crushing burden 
that was put upon them, and that, knowing all 
this, he came forward to defend them. Let the 
jury condemn, him for that if they liked. But how 
could they find him guilty merely because he pub- 
lished that letter after the outrage, while the whole 
isountry rang with discusBions upon the subject ? 
That was the only occasion or time when it could 
be done — then when public opinion ^as fixed upon 
the condition of those people. Was he to be ter- 
rified by the possible apprehension of some jury 
here undtt the influence of this kind of panic, bo 
constantly resorted to by those who were guilty o! 
iLisdeeds, and did not want them to be discussed, 
censidereKl, or questioned, and who would 
have them believe " that discussion led 
to nusdeeds, and not the misdeeds to 
the discussions, and would Jiave them believe 
that the shadow produced the substance instead uf 
the substance producing the shadow. They were 
not to confound the cause of the innocent with the 
guilty, of those who were espousing the side of tbo 
innocent with the misdeeds of murderers and as- 
sassinB. It was not because his friends on the 
other side went through the parade of giving evi- 
dence of the conviction of this man Crowe for a 
great and fearful crime, it was not because they 
shook here before tbem the raw-head-aud-bloody 
bones of a dreadful crime, it was not because they 
sought to infuse into timid minds cowardly alarms, 
that the jurv was to brand the man as guilty of 
criminal Ubel, because he came forward boldly and 
fearlessly to denounce and to expose — not even to 
denounce, but to relate in . simple and truthful 
words, wrongs that could only be redressed by pub- 
lie influence and public discussion. Counoel asked 
them not to find him guilty. He asked them to 
say not merelv that he was not guilty of any crime, 
according to the definition of the enemies of liberty 
and oooording to the law of libel, as it existed ; 
that he was not guilty of a libel forming a crime 
worthy of punishment. But he asked them to say 
that, even ft the question was submitted to them, 
the part Mr. Casey ha4 taken in this matter 
was not altogether undeserving a portion 
of that name and fame which in aU ages 
and times had followed the deeds of thoite who 
stru^ a good blow for the right, regardless of 
themselves, and who boldly espoused the cau^e of 
the innocent and destitute, even at peril to them- 
selves. Counsel had very little more to say to 
them. They had a great and solemn function 
committed to thetn. They were the last refuge of 
the man unjustly accused. They were, in the 
fonction they had to fulfil, the defenders of the 
brave and courageous, who sacrificed themselves 
for their fellow-men, making little account of 
their own peril whra the interests of^ hu- 
manity and right were at stake. He ap- 
pealed to them not to let themselves be 
carried away by delusive or ^se issues — ^not to 
let themselveB be deceived by the kind of livid 
light that it might be sought to Hing over this 
CMo by aUuiiiouB to an utrocious crime, J^et them 



not cotifouud the innocent tenantry wiUi those who 
had resorted to crime as a means of revenge. He 
wished that any humble words that he could say 
could tend to inspire them with sentiments wortiiy 
of the great duty they had to perform. It seemed 
to him that their duty was not unlike what was 
performed in ancient times, when the oppressed 
and persecuted colonists of ancient Rome came to 
lay before the Senate their grievances and prayed 
redress. That justice which was rendered to them 
— rendered to them in spite of influence, of power, 
of monef, and of corruption; in spite of political 
prejudice, in spite of all the traditions of a bold and 
unscrupulous power — ^let that justice be done here. 
Their power was (rreat — might tbdr sense of right 
and j ustice be equally great ! He trusted their duty 
would be performed faithfully and truly. Not 
merely did the neeused look to them for his ac- 
quittal, but the whole country looked to them by 
Uieir verdict to stamp the fortunes ^ their coun* 
try men for time to whidi there was no limit. He 
trusted ibost e&mestly that their verdict wo^d be 
in favour of truth, right, and justice; in favour of 
humanity and freedom; and that like the joy and 
exultation that once tlu'iUed Greece when th» vic- 
tory of the Greek arms was flashed from the 
mountain tops along the shores of the .^gesn, 
would be the joy and {exultation that would be 
felt when from Galteemvjre to the Gknts* 
Causeway the victory was announced that would be 
won in this court by the union of Irishmen in fa- 
vour of justice, right, humanity, and freedom. 

The conclusion of Mr. O'Brien's poweif ul address 
was greeted with loud applause in court and in the 
barristers' benches. 
The court then adjourned for luncheon. 
After the adioumment, 

Mr. Heron, Q.C., addressed the jury for the pro- 
secution. They were not impanelled, he said, as vs* 
luators indefinitely to settle the rental of Irdand 
in Some extraordinary way ; they were not im- 
panelled to teach even to landlorda a t^rible les- 
son ; they were not impanelled to try who, in a 
case of this kind, were the real criminal8---thej 
were, according to the issues joined, impanelled to 
try whether a libel disparaging and defaming the 
character of Mr.Bridge, as an agent and a man, fasid 
been published, and having diractly or indirectly a 
tendency to endanger his life. No man wotild yield 
to himself (counsel) in sympathy for the wrongs of 
the Irish tenantry, but aa long as the worid wmit 
round some poverty, some distress, must tezist, 
whether the result even of industry or the result 
of misconduct. 1%ey wished, he could hioaa^f 
wish, that either they or he possessed Alad* 
din's lamp or the four-leaved shamrock, and if 
they did he ventured to say that in the wide world 
not a single bleeding heart would be found, "h^^, 
we lived In a world of struggle, and of tail, vnd 
of labour. *' By the sweat of thy brow shalt lltoia 
earn thy bread." And he had been surprised ^o 
hear the complaint made that indeed, whetker oia 
the wild mountain brow or in the lowland t^SSbd/^^ 
the tenants on this or any other estate in^ Ireltsxl 
had hard work to make both ends meet. It was no 
grace to do so, it was the common lot ol 
manity. And counsel would ask them in thA 
instance to disregard and condemn as stron|^ 
they could the attacks that had bten made tapcyix 
honest indoAtiy, upon honest labour, imd tte 
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mon lot o£ us all ; and counsel /x)uld not refrain 
from giving bis humble censure to the way in 
which Mr. Bridge had been defamed in court. He 
would not say the licentiousness, but the license 
of crofis-examination could not be controlled, and 
it ought not to be controlled, because where a man 
came into court and complained of a defa- 
matory libel, he ought to come into court 
m;W» ** Every act of my life has 
been pure and honest. I have been defamed and 
discredited in the sight of my fellow-men. Cross- 
examine me into every act of my Bfe/' But coun- 
sel was surprised to hear Mr. Butt state, and bring 
out on cross-examination, that Mr. Bridge had 
commenced his humble career as a clerk in the 
Tippejary Bank some 80 years ago, and then to in- 
troduce the name of John Sadleir, a member of 
Parliament, and a suicide, as if to connect the 
humble clerk in the bank with the frauds of that 
person, who expiated his crime in the manner de- 
scribed historically. He ventured to say thiit in 
that branch of the TipperaryBank there were many 
an honest and honourable poor man who struggled 
as^Bridfire did upon the hard-earned salary of a 
bank clerk, who rose a little in the world, and who 
were no more connected with the frauds of John 
Sadleir than any one of the gentlemen he (counsel) 
had the honour to address. But the name must 
be mentioned, and ridicule must be thrown on Mr. 
Bridge. There was another person, Mr. Nicholas 
Sadleir, and the prosecutor was asked was he not 
called Old Kick (laughter). His learned &iend, 
Mr. Butt, said indeed the prosecutor commenced 
his life under very unauspicious circumstances, a 
clerk in John Sadleir's bank, a^d a land agent 
under Old Nick (laughter). Thiis wm part of the 
levity with which serious matters in this case had 
been treated from first to last. He did not regard 
this as a light case, he regarded It as very serious, 
as one of the most serious cases that oould by pos- 
sibility be tried. He accepted what bad been said 
by hb learned friend — that trial by jury was the 
safeguard of our liberties, but it was also to pro- 
tect our rights against public or private assassina- 
tion. His learneid friend, Mr. Butt, in his speech 
read the libels, spoke about the libels in his own 
impressive language, spoke about the poverty of 
the peasant, and excited the compassion of -every- 
one in court, but from first to last he could not de- 
tect in his speech that he referred to the 
occasions upon which the libel was written, 
or explained in any shape or form why Casey 
wrote the Ubels. Where were the libels written ? 
His learned friends were in this dilemma, they had 
read the papers, and they had rpad the facetious 
article lamenting indeed that those who fired at 
Brid^ were not armed with rifles of the new pat- 
tern mstead of old blunderbusses, and they had 
read, which couusel took leave to say, was the 
proper remark of the TimcSf that there should not 
be legislation by blunderbuss. But his learned 
friends were on the horns of a dilemma when they 
could not say that Casey wrote the libel to clear 
the character of the tenants from being concerned 
in the murders, or to justify the tenants for hav- 
ing been concerned iu the murders. As regarded 
one Ecction of the community — the evil- thinking 
portion of the community — it would be a right 
thing to attempt to justify the attacks on Mr. 
Bridge, but that line of defence oould not b« per« 
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mitted in the Court of Queen's Bench, and, there- 
fore, their argument had to end in generalities, in 
vague declamation about the tenantry of Ireland, 
and the issues that they had to try, he said, with 
all respect to his friend, Mr. O'Brien, had not been 
even referred to. Each of his learned friends had 
given them a short history of the cast*, and he 
would take^the liberty of doing the same, and of re- 
calling their minds to .what had occurred leading 
up to the libel and the occasions of the libe 1. He 
started in tbe year 1878, when Mr. Buckley bought 
these estates. He had been stigmatiaed here as a 
Manchester millionnai'-e, dragging his rents out of 
the blood and sweat of the people of IreUnd. 'Hie 
most inflammatory langaage as regarded the ex- 
cited population o2 the Sbut^ ol Jiniland had been 
used against that gentleman. And when hk learned 
friends denounced the Manchester millionBaire they 
ought to remember ^lat in Manchester, in Liver- 
pool, and in Glaegolv there were hundreds of thou- 
sands of Irishmen taxd Irishwomen earning their 
bread honestly in those great seats of commercial 
industry, the bone and sinew of those commercial 
palaces, on the most friendly rela^pns with those 
millionaires who paid them liberal wages ia enable 
them to recruit their exhausted strength by good 
and wholesome food, and counsel might s.iy he 
blushed for his countrymen when such lujiguage 
could be uBQd and received with approbation^ When 
he rememberad those millionnuires of the centres 
of industry in the north of England and Sootland, 
that they virtually supported by their capital and 
genius hundreds of thousands of his interested fel- 
low-countrymen and countrywomen -^whe, indeed, 
would like in anything in the way of reciprocal 
retaliation to drive Manchester millionaires fiom 
Ireland, and drive his honest countrymen from 
England. We were part c;! one country, we were 
Bubjeots of the Queen, and he trusted that such 
declamation against any man purchasing lauil iu 
Ireland and trying to stigmatise him a* a foreigner 
woul4 be scouted by the twelve Irish gentlemen he 
had Uie honour to address. Mr. Buckley purchased 
in 1878 — for 40 years as Mr. W«lker said, and for 
85 years as the peasant said— tht re had not been a 
valuation of land. This was a poor barren district, 
unable, as the throe vakiators-'the three witte 
men — said, to feed fat dairy cows — he admitted 
that. A poor land, reclaimed by the industry of 
the tenants, nod whSch for the landlord to re- 
claim, or one of these swell valuators, it would cost 
from £20 to £80, and would only pay 6s. or 63,, 
thereby, by that calculation, exhausting any value 
for the landlord. He must pause at the ridiculous 
evidence of the valuator, that it would take from 
ten to twelve acres of that land to feed one cow. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.C.— Six acres. 

Mr. Heron—Six acres to feed one cow. Well, 
he really was addressing gentlemen in Ireland. The 
same man, let them remember, could not see a 
cow in Skeheenarinka, and counsel knew why ; 
and when he came to the twenty artless inhabi- 
tants who gave evidence he would show them why 
they were selected, and their oa^ee alttie brought 
into court. The state of the property was that 
there were some tki^rty l&ebtoa giunted between the 
Kingston property apd the Land Company, and on 
the rest oi the property there were 517 tenancies 
from year to year. The large scala upon which 
thJA nJoAtion Wiuk *md the few- litUa flaws at- 
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tempted to be picked In it, by meuw of which 
Bridge, and Walker, and Baddey were to be de- 
nounced as ruthleea ezterminatoni, liring on the 
vitals of the people, and one of Uie daaa of per- 
sons to whom it might be said, and terribly said, 
'* Ye have eaten up the vintage of the poor, the 
spoils of the houseless are in your house, why beat 
ye and rend ye the face of my people, said the 
Lord of Hosts** — this is the terriUe language ad- 
dressed in Irdand to an excitable people — addressed 
to those people in Tipperaiy, every demesne of 
which was stained mth. blood, uid this was the 
language used by Mr. Cas^ as he should pre- 
sently demonstrate. Mr. Walker was chosen 
as the valuator, and he had been abused. Oh, if 
Bridge had chosen one of his old friends and 
intimate companions, to whom a nod would be as 
good as a wink, and whom he mi^t implicitly 
rely on, Bridge being Buckley's toM,^and the va- 
luator being Bridge's tool, they would hear the de- 
nunciation of choeing an old pal to value these 
lands ; but, on the contrary, a country gentleman 
vras selected, a magistrate of the county, an ezten- 
aive fiirmer, a man who.before had valued the Port- 
arlington estate, and he told them that all the 
tenants had taken out leases on his valuation. And 
but for these libels leases would be taken out by 
all the tenants on the Buckley estate, where all had 
been peace and harmony ,and where now thesepeople 
sought to stir the dreacUul embers of dissension, 
whidli already had led to one murder, and might 
lead to more. Supposing by soffl ^ gT^*^ pAliH^nii 
revol ution there w& wnat ao mi* p^^pl* l]^'^'^ fJlftT 
oT^^re . and the present tarmers became ownere 
o^tke land, do you not believe in the sub-letting 
there would be far more screwed out of the under- 
tenants than on any great estate at present? On 
no estate like Mr Buckley's was the full 
letting value of the land forced upon the tenants. 
Mr. Walker valued and returned the en- 
tire property, which was on the old rental, £4,856, 
and the new gross was £5,484. He explained to 
the jury as tothe deductions for half thecounty cess 
and poorrate ; but the result was that on a rental 
of a little over £4,000, an addition of £1,000 was 
returned. Mr. Casey, in Uie Ub^ons letter, al- 
leged that the tenants were treated hj 
the late agent "with kindness, justice, 
and humanity." And what became of 
the statement ox these valuators that the tenants 
were not able to pay the old rent fixed 4>y Mr. 
Brogden, whom lu*. Butt censured them for not 
prDducing, although called by Casey in his letter 
*< The late Mr. Brogden" (laughter). This district 
was not the poverty-stridraii place that they 
might suppose. There was the thriving town of 

* Bq^Uvporeep , there was also the town <rf Cloghet. 
and the article in *^-^ ^j^- (^f^i^^fj^ said tbat 
the district up to this time was only ftunous for 
the Irish ballad. " ^ Wedding of ^yP"^'^ " 
(laughter). And he must say tdie district to him 
app^ured to be not so wretched at aUL He might 
mention the other towns on BCr. Buddey's estate — 

^i^sghfiSOf' which waa also famous for the ballad 
by Uie author of Paddy Cnrey :— 

** Twas at tbb fair of nate Clogheen, 
That Sergeant Snap met Paddy Carey." 



that Skeheenari 




(Lau{^er.) And lo(^ng to thai interesting town- 
land of dkeheenarinkay he found in Joyce's book 



meant ^the little bush 
dancing Bush was there ^oee by 
—the National school, where the lads and laa^ee 
assembled on summer evenings to dance to the 
bagpipes- 
Mr. Butt — Surely there were not rinks in that 
day (laughter). 

Mr. Heron — ** Rink" is the same old Celtae word 
which, adopted in Canada, comes over here and 
adorns the rinks at Earlsfort* terrace and Rutlaod- 
square. One of the tenants, Denis Murpliy, was 
brought all the way from Tipperary to prove 
this— that he had married three wives and 
had three long families, and had not 
been able to save a shilling. Wh^ that man 
was a reg^ar Bluebeard ; one of his wives was 
now living, and long might she live (laughter;. 
There were nine children at present, aud be Lad 
been a great benefactor to the human specieai, 
sending strong Tipperary men and stout Tip- 
perary girls out to Australia and America, and they 
were ta,r better there than living on Skehoena* 
renka. As Davis says — 

Tet meet him in his cabin rade, 
Or dandng with his Uark-hairod Marjr, 

You'd swear they knew no other mood 
But mirth and lore in Tipperary. 

His learned friend, Mr. O'Brien, talked oE the 
immense families, and h^ read the most dis^iarag- 
ing observations about his own countryn^en that 
he (Mr. Heron) ever heard. What did this fel- 
low, Arthur Toung, say ? He said he was at 
Mitchelstown ; that he looked at the children, 
and then this fellow, who was cited as a great 
political economist and author, what did he 
say — " Hogs are kept in such numbers that the 
towns and villages swarm with them. Pigs and 
children bask and roll about together and often re- 
sembles one another so much that it is necessary 
to look twice before the human face divine is con- 
fessed. I believe there are more pigs in Mitchels- 
town than human beings, and yet propagation is 
the only trade Ihat has flourished there for ages." 
(Lau^ter.) Just imagine this fellow comparing 
the <mspring of Denis Murphy's third wife to a pig, 
to a bonnive (mor^ laughter). Some tenants had 
nine, some 10, and some 12 children, but the 20 
tenants had an average of six children each. And 
now in sober seriousness he would bring 
thrai back to the state the tenantry were 
in when they were transferred to Mr. Buck* 
ley. They were then paying a sross rent 
of over ££000, and were then treated with 
" justiceTlondness, and humanity." Mr. Walker 
valued hcmestly and independently, and really he 
was ashamed to hear his learned friend say his 
motive was the 2^ per cent, commission, and that 
he was grinding the face Of the widow and orphan, 
and ruining the estate, and that he did it for 2| 
per cent. His learned friend could not have made 
the statement unless he was instructed by Mr. 
Casey. And what was the first act of landlord 
oppreanon ; notices were served on the tenants. 
Now he noticed that when anyone was to be 
censured for tyranny, the Emperor of Russia was 
always brought in. There were certain phrases in 
Ireland, and when a man had made hinis^ un- 
popular he was always callod Barabbas, Judas 
tscariot, the Emperor of Russia, Ca»ar Borgia, and 
others of that class (laughter); and aocordii^ly tht 
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ipcfor 6i RoMia WM bronchi in, and thli Botiee 

I mimi/td a nkai», because people did not know 

what a nkaee was. Should Mr. Bridjce have 
directed hia notice '* To Terence Murphy, senior, 
Kaq^*' ** The man with the three wiTes," or '* Mrs. 
Johanna Jlt^gerald, of Skeheenaiinka, ''Dear 
Madam" (huighter), that was the grass widow 
wbose husband was in London. How was he to 
address Denis Murj^hy, the man who used the 
extraordinary and inflated language when he 
deaoribed the miserable litUe water£aU ftdlinf; down 
ttia Qaltee mountains, and said if his lordship was 
there he would get a " Niagra megrim" in his 
hflad. 

Mr. O'Brien, Q.G.— A chimira megrim. 

Mr. Heron— No, it was " Niagra megrim." It is 
the PrtemaH*9 Journal I am referring to, your own 
paper (laughter). And this public-hquse orator 
also mid there were no more houses there than 
there were on the top of Mount Ararat. This 
was the ridiculous and mflated language that Casey 
had been listening to when he wrote these" turgid 
and b(»nbastic epistles. These gentlemen instead 
<^ working hard had been going about demon- 
strating their wrongs. But remember that aa re* 
gaided these tenants — there are only 47 of them 
BtUl, and, as Mr. Bridge said, when he 
went home twenty more would probably take 
out their leasea^aa regarded those tenants 
who had been examined before them— they had 
picked out of a few improvident men — they iiad 
been pidced out and paraded before them ; but as 
regarded disteess and misery there, there was still 
not a aiugle ejectment decree enforced. There they 
were, paying no rent, and yet the jury were asked 
to brand, here upon the most absurd and insuffi- 
cient evidence, to brand Bridge and Buckley both 
as exterminators, especially as regarded Buckley, 
the Manchester foreigner. What was the first act 
of landlord oppression f There was an old lease 
of 1799 to a widow lady, who held 27 acres, at 
£30 m; she married a man named Ryan, not origi- 
nallv a tenanto on the esttte. Counsel appealed 
to their knowledge of the value of land in Irelandi 
and asked if that increase, from £80 5a to £44 by 
Walker's valuation, was extravagant or nnrea- 
•onable. 

Mr. Butt«-I don't like te interrupt my learned 
friend, but there was no complaint ever made oo 
our part about Ryan. 

Mr. Heron — ^No matter. I expect no fair play 
and I don't complain of the interruption. 

Mr. Butt— I am nving eveij fair play. 

The Lord Chief Justice— The question is, there 
was a valuation, and he was indnded in it. Ton 
selected as many as you pleased. 

Mr. Butt— We did not select Ryan, nor was there 
a word said about him. 

Mr. Heron — ^Now, I ffo to the first cause of the 
wh<^ thing — this was what Ids learned friend kept 
(Hit of his speech — the murder must be hushed up. 
Ryan refusecl to pav the rent, and with that ter* 
rible obstinacy which sometimes characterised 
the Irish peasanto when th^ were in a 
• lawless district, and knew thev might rely upon 
the secret lod ge or the sympathy with the assaism, 
^ lie refnaec TIo take Mr. Bri dge 's <^er d £200 , The 
decree was obtained at (be Olonmei Beeslons in 
1875, and Mivob 23rd wm fixed fo» the eseoatioa 



of the deeree, and the day before Mr. Bridge wen 
out to walk with his sister in the avenue adjaoen' 
to Mountain Lodge, and there Ryan in the even 
ing appeared and fired two shote, and he was re- 
cognised by Mr. Bridge, and at once, with a heroism 
^hich in the whole of this matter he had dis« 
played, BCr. Bridge called out to him that he knew 
him. • Ryan fied, and in considering the occasion 
on which Casey wrote the libel, they should bear 
in mind that from that day to this Ryan, the as- 
sassin, had been on the run , and justice had been 
baffled, llli SAtlBU' C^ ' 4uit were served upon 
those who refused to come in, and 800 tenante 
agreed in the first year. This man, who was so 
^fied, had been giving the temmto security fo r 
81 yearfl, ^tMUHty Ifl Uieir noldings, secunty m 
Tfirif Bh>perty, and if Mr. Gladstone from his mani- 
fold avocations could spare a glance at the report 
of this trial, he (counsel) would say be would find 
satisfaction in Uids — that his Land Act had been the 
means, to a ^;reat extenti of enabling tenante of Ire- 
land to obtam and disposing the lamdiord to granj 
leases for a long series of yean, putting an end to 
disoord between landlord and tenant. What waa 
the next matter of importance ? On March 80th, 
1876, M r. Bridge was in the tewn of Mitehelstown 
oouecUng the previous September rent From the 
time of the outrage his house had boon guarded, 
and he had been accompanied by police. This 
heroic old man, still unappalled, walked in the 
path of duty, and he told his assaBsins that he did 
not fear them. By him (counsel) he told them 
that he was conscious of having done no wrong, and 
unless by this libel, against which he sought their 
protection, the popular hatred had never been in- 
flamed against him; now no hand in society should 
be raised to protect him when the assassin sought 
to dabble his white hair with blood. He appealed 
to the jury, he appealed to the law; and now coun- 
sel would respectfully describe what occurred on 
March 8<Hh, 1876. The armed policemen were on 
the car, t he bailiff who was denounc ed to-day was 
on the ca^^(ltiiouncM&U&6iif ak ah informer, the 
worst phrase that could be applied in Ireland to 
anyone, aa regarded exciting the passions of the 
people— all the party were armed imd on the road, 
evidently by nreconcert. Amongst a number of 
people a murderous attack was made on the party 
on thd car. And they were asked who were the 
real criminals, and his learned friend Mr. Butt 
told the story of some CJhief Secretary of Ireland, 
he believed, a great many veara ago, in reference 
to Whit^wy outrages and a otiatt inBurreotion 
in IreUnd in 1822 . His learned friend eloquently 
referred to UnffTIhe Chief Secretary) as denounc- 
ing some of the landlords aa being Uie real causes 
of the disturbance, and the pury were told that one 
of their issues was to decide who were the real 
criminals. Was it to be said forsooth that the real 
oriminal was not the assassin, plotting in the lodge 
and gathering the half-crowns to buy powder and 
shot; not the hired assassin who urould murder a 
man he never saw before for half-a-crown and a 
glass of whiskey ; not the murderer when he 
pointed the deaidly tube at ite victim and de- 
stroyed life for ever ; but, fbnooth, were they to 
be told the real criminal was the innoeent gentle- 
man murdered at his young wife's side ; that the 
real criminal was the old landlord carried dying up 
the aT«oae^ aod thai the real criminal waa tne land 
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agent, lyhig bleeding and wounded on wliat might 
b^ his deathbed? 

Mr. Butt — I must interpose, my lord ; I never 
uded the ezpreasion, while f. was speaking, about 
aoy man bemg the real criminal; it is pare imagi- 
nation (laughter and slight applause). 

Mr. Heron — My learned friend both here and 

before 

Mr. Butt— What I said In the Coutt of Queen's 
Bench I might not repeat here. I am not going to 
vindicate that ; I don't want it. It is % pure Uc- 

tion. 

Mr. Heron — My learned frlted told the story 
about the Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
landlord being the cause of murder and distur- 
bance. 

Mr. Butt — I did not say anything of the kind. 
No«7, this is a personal charge. 

Mr. Heron— Really, why should my speech be 
interrupted in this manner ? 

Mr. Butt (warmly)— It ought to be interrupted, 
because my learned friend is transgressing every 
rule he ought to observe; ho is putting words into my 
mouth that I did not use. I said that when Mr. 
Grant, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 

Mr . Heron — You did not introduce his name be- 

fore. 

Mr. 3utt — Was introducing his Insurrection Act 
in 1822 he did not hesitate to say 

Mr. Heron — ^Very well. 

Mr. Butt — I must on my oWn account insist on 
that, Mr. Heron is attributing to me words I did 
not use, and words which are pure fiction6. 

Mr. Heron— Tou told that same story before the 
Queen's Bench. 

Mr. Butt — I did not use those worddT 

Mr. P. O'Brien — He says he never used the 
words, but he used them in my presence. 

Mr, Heron (reading)— "It was of just as much 
importance to discover the real cnminalsy who 
were answerable for this disturbance by their acts 
of oppression." 

Mr. Butt— Let us settle this once for all 

Mr, Heron^He tdd the story about Qrant. 

Mr. Butt— 1 did, 

Mr. Heron— { suppose there is no meadug in 
that story. 

Mr. Butt— There io, a great deal. 

Mr. Heron— I expect no more fair play, 

Mr. Butt — I expect and insist upon f^ir play. 

Mr. Heron — I &m reftoring to what Mr^^utt said 
about Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Butt — You may, provided you refer to it as 

I «ud iU 

Mr. Heron — KQWihere is the reading of it^ printed 
by the Tenants' Defence Association. 

Mr. Butt — Now I must ask your lordship to 
interpose. Thi« is a report of the argument in the 
Court of Queen's Bench. Whatever language I 
used was in the presence of judges who would re- 
buke me if I said anything virrong. 

Mr. Heron — I don't know that. If my learned 
friend chooses to repudiate what he said in the 
Queen's Bench (laughter). 

. Mr. Butt — If there is to be dignity in courts of 
justice, or respect for the Irish Bar, this must be 
put a stop to. 

Mr. Heron—'' Let the galled jade wince ; our 
withers are unwrung." 



Mr. Butt — Now, does Mr. Heron rei^y b«iie¥* 
that 1 regard for one moment what he oboesee to 
say? 

Mr. Heron — What do you mean me to say f 

Mr. Butt — I want you to observe the rnlea of 
decorum and propriety. 

Mr. Heron — I don't mind a word of what yoa 
say. 

Mr. Butt — Then I hope, my lofd, he will reg&rd 
what you say. 

The Lord Chief Justice was understood to say 
Mr. Heron could not refer to the extract* 

Mr. Heron — If he says he did not say it ,1 will 
not say another word* 

Mr. Butt^I am not to be catechised in this 
way. 

Mr. Heron — ^Now, gentlemen of .he jury, this is 
like firing a* shot at a man behind his back. Legis- 
lation by blunderbuss — and it is a perfect blunder 
what my learned friend has said « ithout the buee. 
My learned friend was stung,the point pierced him, 
and accoidingly I say again that those allusions to 
Mr. Grant stigmatising the landlords of the country 
9ki the cause^f murder and agrarian outrages. I sa^ 
again that what he said in the House of Commons 
he ought,not to have said; and if he did say it in 
the sense Mr. Butt had used it, then Mr. Grant 
ustod these words as an apology for past murder and 
future assassination. He (counsel) knew the pe a- 
sants of Ireland better fcnan Mr. .puii . ancT as re« 
^rded Uuy SUch sympatny or senuments as Mr. 
Grant was reported to have uttered, he (oounsel) 
on the part of the Irish peasants and farmers repu- 
diated them with horror and their indignation. That 
desperate outrage took place, awful and unparal- 
leled. Bearing in mind the circumstances, tho 
committal of Crowe, the foul murder. Bridge lyin^. 
on| what might be his deathbed, had they yet 
single tangible explanation of the motive of Casey 
for writing this — was it to say the tenants were 
not in it. Why, who alone but the tenants were 
in it(? It was not from an abstract love of justice 
qr from an abstract hatred of Bridge that any 
foreigners, English or Sootch, came over to murder 
Bridge ; it was an outrage committed by Mr. Buck- 
ley's tanants. At the heading of the article In the 
Oof^ Examiner the words were written, " The recent 
agrarian outrage," and it was in reference to the 
receni agrarian outrage that the libel was written. 
The real case for the defence was that Mr.. Bridge 
brought down, not vengeance, but justice. No 
blasphemous, seditious, or murderous libel could 
be pleaded as for the public bene^t. Counsel then 
read the libel. Look at the original instinct that 
had come down from the first murdei-er Cain — 
cast the stone, etrike the blow, utter the libel, and 
the people would tear asunder the object of Uieir 
outrage like wolves ; and it was for the purpose of 
justifying the scoundrels who fired ^m both 
sides of the road, it was for the purpose c^ justi- 
fying Ryan, who vras on the nm ; it was for the 
purpose of intimidating the juries who were try- 
ing Crowe, it was for the purpose of destroying 
Bridge that these libels were published. Eyen the 
learned counsel who nominally defended the oa^ey 
who had to defend il, sayiug what they could in % 
desperate case^— no one could say the plea of juf>-> 
tification was jproved ; no one could sav, no one 
bad said it. There was not one tiajpttwe of truth 
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In ih«e fftlse, unparalleled, unfounded, malignant, 
diabolical inidnuations (laughter). Where was a 
particle of evidence that the tenants reoeiTed ou^' 
door relief ? What proof had there been that there 
were 45 ejecttnenta t There were only 47 tenants 
who bad not come in under the new ^valuation, 
azid there weie 181 leases for 31 years. That repre- 
sented a vast property of contented tenantry; and 
what business had Mr. Casey to come in and say 
these men, who haid their leases, should not pay 
their rent except according to his dictation t This 
examination qf the tenants, he would put it to 
bis learned friend^ was it not the greatest 
fiasco to bolster up a cabC by evidence 
of that description ? It was perfectly 
plain that even the few sympathisers in court were 
disgusted with these feUows. Counsel having 
examined the evidence of the witnesses, said, as le* 
garded a single act of tyranny, oppression, or im- 
propriety, he fearlessly chaUenged Mr. Casey and 
the vile traducers of Bridge who were at the book 
of Casey, he challenged them to lay their finger upon 
a single tarnish or blemish on the character of 
Patter Bridge. He called for a direction on the 
first plea as to the justification on the question of 
outdoor relief. 

The Lord Chief Justice — I would like to ask Mr. 
CBtten and the other counsel for the defeoee 
whether they thought they had given evidence as 
to the plea of justification. 

Mr. Heron — Let them look at the position in 
which Mr. Bridge now was. He could not imagine 
anything more diabolicalthan to insinuate about an 
agent that, while he knew thette tenants were in 
reeeipt of outdoor relief as paupers, he put on them . 
an increase of from 80 to 500 per cent — a delibe- 
rate assertion, which was as false as the hellish 
imagination that invented it. The second libel 
was that ejectments had been served on 53 families. 
That was pleaded as true, but it was admitted by 
Mr. Butt over and over again to be false. He 
would ask his lordship to rule that the justi- 
fication was not proved. The libel in the 
third count was — " He will stand another 
shot or evict the 53 families." That was pleaded 
to be true, but it was the invention of a brain 
teeming with malignity, and it was written at 
Mitchebtown, within a short distance from where 
Mr. Bridge was lying with the pelleU in his body 
which he wiQ carry to his grave. The next count 
was that the revaluation and the increase of the 
rents was entirely the act of Bridge, and again it 
was pleaded that it was true. The same applied 
to the other special defences, but counsel for the 
prosecution had drawn out their requisition to 
each of those to ask his lordship to sa^ that as re- 
curded Uie special pleas of justification there was 
no evidence to go to the jury. Mr. Heron here 
handed up to his lordship a formidable-looking 
document containing the requisition, and quoted 
the " Queen v. Newman,'* to the efiect that uuiess 
the whole of the plea of justification was proved 
the plea must be fuund for the Crown. He con- 
tended that any action seditious or exciting to mur- 



der could not be for the public benefit, and the 
cmestioo arose whether any of those things could 
oe for the puldic benefit when the sting of the libel 
pointed to the murder of Bridge. The only issue for 
the jury under the plea of not guilty was, was this 
defamation of the vilest description against Bridge 
as agent and as a man? He had now gone through 
the libels he had gone through the motives in the 
publication of the libels and the occasions on which 
it was published, which Mr. Butt avoided referring 
to ; and they had proved the trial and execution 
of Crowe for the attack on Bridge. Mr. O'Brien 
had referred to this in terms of ghastly levity when 
he said they might as well be pioving the death of 
Cock Robin, and, referring to the mangled body of 
Hyland or Uie nian|^ body of Bridge, he said 
they were proving^ forsooth, the dead head and 
bloody tones of a proeecution. This, he said, was 
ghastly levity. This was not the way in which 
the hves of our fellow-creatures were to be 
sported with m m court of justice. Murder 
was the greatest of human crimes. The life of a 
man was not to be reca^ed by any human power. 
Who dare attribute to himself the attributes of the 
* Almighty ? What business had Casey to rush in 
here and put in danger and mortal peril the lives 
of his ''fellow-creatures t ** Vengeaooe is mine," 
saith the Lord ; but '* Vengeance is mine," says 
Casey. On the whole of the justification attempted 
in those libels counsel asked the jury if they had 
heard one sensible or tangible explanation of why 
the libel was written. This could not be 
defended in the way that the sympathisers 
with Casey would like. Some of the leading 
articles read yesterday in counsel's opinion aggra- 
vated very much the position of Casey. There was 
not one word in the Tme$ justifying him — and, 
by the way, there was not one particle of proof 
that Casey saw it— and counsel would not have 
beUeved that that Saxon journal penetrated into 
Mitchelstown. He did not anticipate from th^ 
vetdiot of guilty any of the dreadful consequencea 
which were predicted to them in case of such a 
verdict — nor did he believe there would be a blaze 
of bonfires either way, no matter what was the 
- verdict, from Qaltymore to the Qiant's Causeway 
and Cape Clear. He believed that men like Case^ 
exaggerated th^ importance in a most ridi« 
culous manner. He believed they sat 
down there at Mitchelstown, and, looking 
up at Oaltymore, Casey imagined it to be 
the' biggest mountain in the world, and 
Deania Murphy compared it t^ Mount Ararat. 
Counsel asked the jury in whatever questions 
would be left to them b^ his lordship to find that 
this was a libel, and a hbel against the agent and 
against the man. In oonduaion, he intrusted to 
them, by Bridge's instruction, his honour, his life, 
and he committed them both to their oaths and to 
their oouscieiioes, and to their must S4icred honour. 
(Slight applause in the body of the court followed 
by some hisses.) 
The Court then adjourned* 
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EIGHTH DAT«-Dl0lii»ii 5. 



The Court refumed Um hearing of iheceee «| 
11 o'clr^ck. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in charging the juiy, 
■aid — Well, now, gentlemen of the jury, it be- 
comee my duty to make to you a few obserratione 
upon the case, and they will not be long, because, 
notwithstanding the mass of eridenoe which has 
been brought before you, there is no very great 
conflict as to the actual facte of the case — I mean 
as to what really occurred. I don't say as to 
how these facte have been represented^ but as to 
the real facts of the case there was not much con- 
troversy. It appears that the estate was formerly 
an estate of the Earls of Kingston, and afterwardi 
the Land Company became owners of it, of which 
it^appears Mr. Buckley, the present proprietor, was 
a member, and that the Land Company, in 1873, 
sold it to Mr. Buckley. But, in 1869, it appeam 
that the present agent of the presenfi owner had 
also been the agent of the Land Company. . How- 
ever, gentlemen, not very long after Mr. Buckley 
acquired this estate he determined to have it reva. 
lued. Now, gentlemen^ let me say a word to you 

upon that subject. This estate had been in the 
possession of tenants under the Kingston family 
and under the Court of Chancery for a long series 
of years. Nothing in the shape of revaluation had 
ever taken place for at least this century in which 
we are in, and I think it would appear that the 
teuantK upop the estate had existed there, rents 
remaining unchanged, for at least the present cen- 
tury. Now, gentlemen, it is well known to all of 
U8 that the value of agricultural produce in Ireland 
has very considerably increased recently,. and that 
tlie value of land in Ireland has very considerably 
increased, and therefore if a purchaser of an estate 
thought it right to have the estate revalued, no- 
body, I apprehend, inthecommunity.oould say that 
he was doing anything that in point of law, in 
point of justiee, and in point of equity and every 
point ofjvieWjin which could be regarded be wasfnot 
acting entirely within his rights. And aocordinglyi 
gentlemen, shortly after Mr. Bridge became the 
agent of this eslate he determined to have it re- 
valued. Mr. Bridge has given evidence that the 
Land Company before that, and while they were 
owners of the estate, had given instructions to 
him of a similar description, and these instructions 
BO given by the Land Company were not carried 
out. They ceased to be the owners ; Mr. Buckley, a 
member ol that same company and who, therefore 
might be supposed to have had some previous 
knowledge of the' estate, became the owner, and 
he determined to have the estate revalued, and ac- 
cordingly Mr. Bridge was his agent, as he had been 
the agent of the Land Company, and, carrjring out 
the instructions given to him by the persons whom 
he served, he proceeded to have the estate revalued. 
What then did he do f He chooses a Mr. Walker 
to make the revaluation. It does not appear that 
Mr. Walker imd Mr, Bridge had fthnost any (S9« 



▼ions aoquaintance. He sitys, t think, that some ot 
his family were acquainted with Mr. Walker, but as 
far as he was himself concerned he had no ac- 
quaintance with him, but Mr. Walker was recom- 
mended to him as a proper person to carry out the 
revaluation. And, accordingly, having written a 
letter to Mr. Walker tukiug that gentleman to, 
come and see him, he hs^ an interview. Mr. 
Walker undertakes t> make that revaluation, and 
Mr. Bridge gives him verbally instructions as to 
the principles upon which the revaluation ehoold 
be made. As to this there was - no great contro- 
versy as to what passed between the gentlemen. 
Mr. Bridge said, " Mr. Walker, I want you to value 
the estate upon the principle of live and let live,'' 
or in other words tUat he mado such a valuation as 
would enable an industrious tenant to live upon 
his farm in ease and comfort, not pressing 
upon him unduly, but to ** live and let live, '-r- 
it is a very coouuon ezpresson — that the rent 
should not be a rent unduly pressing ui>on 
them. To that gentleman he also said with re- 
gard te improvements, recent improvementa^now 
whether he said recent improvements or improve- 
ments wi^in the last five years I think the ac- 
counts are somewhat contradictory, but he did say 
to him " recent improvements you are not to take 
into your consideration." But he said or implied 
that ancient improvements should be had a regard 
to; m other words, gentlemen, that he was to value 
the lands as he found them there, that he was 
to throw out of his estimate any improvements re- 
cently made; the ancient improvements he wv not 
to throw out. Well now, gentlemen, a great deal has 
been said upon the instructions so given by Mr 
Bridge to Mr. Walker. Gentlemen, I don't know 
whether you are aware, * but I am sure you have 
heard of it, that a very celebrated Act of Parlia- * 
ment waa passed for this country called the Irish 
Land Act. Now, gentlemen, idih respect to the 
provisions of that Land Act, you perhaps are 
aware of this — that if a landlord evicted 
a' tenimt being a tenant at the time 
of the Land Act — ^if he deprives him of his hold- 
ing caprieously or for any reason almost except 
non-payment of rent, he is bound in the first in- 
stance as abonus to give him so many years' rental 
of his holding. In cases of tenancies under £10 
valuation he is obliged to do more than that, for as 
to all reclamation of land made at any time either 
by the tenant himself or by his predecessor in the 
tenacy, he is obliged to give him, if he deprives him 
of his holding, the full value of those reclamations. 
But the Act provides that in estimating the value of 
those reclamations, the length of time during whidi 
the tenant has enjoyed them, the time at which 
they were made, and the rent he was paying in re- 
spect of the holding, should be had regard to in 
estimating the sum of money that should be 
awarded to him as compensation for eviction. 
Well now, gentlemen, in this case — we are now 
speaking prindpally of those holdings high up and 
•around about the mountains — ^if these tenants ori- 
ginally took these lands, as I have no doubt they <Ud 
take tiiem as unreclaimed^ wild, mountainy lands, 
im^ If they expended mw Ubouri whi^ 00DBti« 
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iaftes their oapiUl, upon tlia redamation of those 
lands and rendered them valuable, the Act o( Par- 
liament gives them compensation for the full value 
of these improvements, and the rentals which they 
have paid in respect of their farms are to be had 
regard to in estimating the amount to which they 
should be so entitled. And/gentlemen, if a tenant 
in 1800 obtained a tract of this mountain land, we 
will say at £20, £30, £40, or £50, and if he pro- 
ceeded by degrees and the labour of himself and 
his fiamily to reclaim portions of that mountain 
farm and rendered them valuable, then, gentlemen, 
fAna must be considered-^how long was he per- 
mitted to occupy that same farm subject to the 
rent that was imposed upon the farm ? And if in 
this ca^, and it is the fact, that these tenants 
originaT^ held for rents representing some- 
where about Is or 2s 6d., or some small 
finim of that kind, per Irish acre, and 
if they remained tenants paying that rent 
for 50 years the rent was never raised upon them, 
though they had reclaimed part of the lands; that 
Ht the end of 50 yeare it would certainly ])e found 
that the tenants must have been repaid over and 
over again any sum they could be supposed to 
have expended upon this land, either in actual ca- 
pital or by their labour ; and that at the end of a 
period of that kind they had no very great griev- 
ance to complain of if the lands wore then de- 
mised to them at an increased rent. But, gentle- 
men, although a long period may luivo elapsed 
aince these xeclamationB were made, still it does 
not follow that they ought to pay the full present 
value of their holdings, for this is to be considered 
that, although deductions were to be made upon 
the money expended by them fur those reclama- 
tions, and although allowance was to be made for 
the period they enjoyed them it was perfectly pos- 
sible at the end of a period of that kind they woiHd 
be entitled to something for those reclamations, 
and that something should be deducted for the 
new rent. Upon this branch of the case I, for one, 
think it would have been well if Mr. Bridge had 
expressly told Mr. Walker in considering the value 
to be imposed on mountain farms of this kind, 
where the reclamation had been made by the 
tenants, that he should have regard to this reclama- 
tion, but at the same time that he should have 
equal regard to the rent that had been paid 
during the long period during which these 
tenants had enjoyed the land. It does 
not appear that Mr. Bridge gave any 
express instructions to Mr. Walker of that kind ; 
but still I cannot help thinking that Mr. Walker, 
or anybody else, looking to this reclamation, 
would not put exactly the same value upon them 
as if the tenants had not made them. But that is 
the fact as regards the instructions ; these were 
the instructions. Accordingly Mr. Walker pro- 
cseded to make his valuation. He was employed 
upon that valuation for a period of about tlu'ee 
months. He went over every farm, and he made 
a most careful and accurate valuation of every 
acre of that land ; and be separated each farm, 
with the particular description of land of 
which it consisted — so much tiliiige, so much 
mountain pasture of an indifferent kind, so much 
mountain pa.sturo of a still worse kind. With re- 
spect to each of these farms he separated it, as it 
werei into its elements, and estinu'ted the value of 



^eaoh— making the distinction in pasture land 
whether it was mere heatJiy mountain oriwhether 
it was that kind of indififerent grass land which 
exists at a high elevation which is not altogether 
heathy and does produce grass, but not of a very 
high quality. That was the valuation as made by 
Mr. Walker. That valuation he reported to Mr. 
Bridge towards the end of the year 1873. Now, 
Mr. Bridge carefully abstained from interfering 
with Mr. Walker in that valuation. He never, 
he said, during the time that that valuation was in 
progress, he never exchanged ideas with him upon 
the subject ; he left it entirely to him as an inde* 

Eendent|man placed between the landlord on the one 
and and the tenant on the other, to make an in- 
dependent, honesty and fair valuation. It has been 
imputed to Mr. Bridge that he knew Mr. Walker 
would increase the valuation, and that he designedly 
abstained from interference with him upon that 
subject in order that at some future period when 
that matter should be brought into litigation he 
might be able to say he htul not interfered. It 
is for you, gentlemen, to consider whether 
that is the true view to take of Mr. Bridge's con- 
duct. I, for one, don't think it is. I have no rea- 
son to think, and you have no reason to think, 
that Mr. Bridge abstained from that communi- 
cation for any such reason. I am willing to believe, 
and^ I think you, gentlemen, ought also to be 
willing to believe what Mr. Bridge stated about his 
motive, namely, that he abstained from that eom- 
munication because he thought that Mr. Walker 
should make that valuation without any influence 
or possibility of influence behig drawn upon him 
either by Mr. Bridge or by Mr. Buckley. Mr. Walker 
went over the lands, never in a single instance 
accompanied by him ; he left him as an indepen- 
dent person to make an independent and honest 
valuation of those lands. However, the valuation 
was made. It appears, I think, ihAt upon the 
whole rental of the estate, which was something 
more than^ £4,000 a-year, an increase was made 
upon the whole rental of about £1,000 a-year. 
Then Mr. Bridge took another step, for in the 
month of February, 1874 (the valuation having 
been made in 1873, the tenants, every one ot 
them knowing perfectly well that that valuation 
h»l been mide)^in the month of February, 
1874, he sends a circular to each tenant upon the 
estate, informing him distinctly of what his previous 
rent had been and the rent that Mr. Walker had 
impoBed upon him, and calling upon him to say 
whether or not he would pay that increased rent. 
He served that notice in the month of February, 
and informed them at the same time that others 
would be expected to pay the new rent (in case they 
agreed to pay it) as from the coming March. I con- 
f 08S that I do not see anything inequitable in that. 
If the tenants, in truth, were occupying any farms 
upon that estate at a rent below the value of 
those farms, and if they had been occupying 
those farms at such low rents for the last thirty 
or forty years, was there anything extraordinaiy 
in saying to the tenant, " You have occupied this 
farm for the last 30 years at a rent, as I am ad-' 
vibcd by an independent valuator, considerably 
below the value. I call upon you to pay the in- 
creased rent, and to pay it from next March.'' In 
other words, *' f ou have been occupying this farm 
at A cent below it« value i||;Mr the last 30 or 40 years 
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— it Is time that state ot things should 
cease, and I ask you whether you are 
willing to occupy it from a certain future 
(lay at the increased rent?" I do not see that there 
Is anything unreasonable in that. 'However, that 
circular was sent to the tenants in the month of 
February, and in the month of October an intima- 
tion was sent to each one of the tenants oallinx 
upon them to say whether they would or would 
not submit to the valuation of Mr. Walker, and 
calling upon them to signify their intentions one 
way or the other, and that if they remained silent 
their silence would be considered n refusal of the 
terms — informing them also that Mr. Bridge would 
attend in the rent office on some day in November 
for the purpose of treating with the tenants. That 
oocurred in the months of October and November, 
1874. Well, gentlemen, I suppose the result of 
the steps so taken by Mr. Bridige was this— that 
within the first year after the revaluation 300 
tenants upon the estate agreed to accept the terms 
of the revaluation. Mr. Bridge said that in some 
cases where complaints were made to him (I think 
he says in twenty-five cases) he did himself reduce 
the valuation below that of Mr. Walker ; but sub- 
ject to that valuation it appears that in the first 
year SCO tenants out of a tenantrv of 500 
adopted the valuation of Mr. Walker ana accepted 
it. There was one tenent of the name of John 
Ryan of whom you have heard. He and his prede- 
cessors had occupied a farm upon a lease made in 
the last century at a rent of some £80 a year, and 
he was asked to pay an increased rent,. £44. Mr. 
Bridge offered him leave to sell his farm to any> 
body he liked and Mr. Bridge estimated that he 
would have had no difficulty in getting £800 for it. 
Now if £300 could be had for the farm subject to 
the increased rent of £40, it would lead one to the 
inference that that increased rent was not 
an exorbitant rent. Mr. Bridge offered the man 
£200, but Ryan would do nothing. He would 
neither give up the farm and be paid for it, nor 
sell it, nor settle for it ; he simply said, '* I will 
keep the farm and I will not pay the increased 
rent.'' Mr. Bridge says in an interview with this 
man's wife he told her that her husband must pay 
the rent. He saw the man himself and told him 
he must be prepared, that a civil bill decree had 
been obtained ngainst him and would be executed 
the next day. On the evening of that 
day Mr. Bridge was shot at by Ryan — 
fired at with a double-barrelled gun twice. Neither 
shot was seriously injurious to Mr. Bridge ; but 
- that was not Mr. Ryan's intention, so far as his 
intention could be judged, for he was not satisfied 
with one shot, but he shot at him a second time. 
Mr. Bridge, gentlemen, escaped. Mr. Ryan es- 
caped, and, as Mr. Bridge expressed it, he has been 
on the run ever since — that is to say, that all the 
efforts of the police and of the Qovemment have 
up to this time, been unable to obtain the 
discovery and arrest of that man. That oc- 
curred, gentlemen, as I have mentioned - to 
you, in the beginning of 1875. Things went 
on. On the 80th March, 1876 — every tenant upon 
the estate having in the meantime agreed to accept 
the valuation with the exception of 47<— as Mr. 
Bridge waji travelling along the road on a jaunting 
car driven by a maQ named Hyland, with two po- 
licemen, and, I think, a bailiff eiUing beside him on 



• a short oar, there being five persons an that ear. aH 
of them, except Mr. Bridge himself, being gaflueas 
of any offence at all, or supposed offence — from 
each side of the road a volley of shot is discharged 
at that car from each side of the road, and, 
therefore by more than one person. The unfortunate 
man Hyland, the driver, was shot dead. One of 
the policemen, I believe, was wounded, and Mr. 
Bridge himself was wounded. The valuation was 
in 1873, and the process of settlement wiUi the 
tenants was going on when all this oocurred. Thev 
had all then agreed to accept the valuation with 
the exception of 47, but in the beginning of thia 
year 1876 Mr. Bridge was shot at in the manner I 
have described. When you recollect that there 
were on the car not Mr. Bridge only bat 
the man driving him, the two policemen 
and another, and that an indiscriminate vol- 
ley was fired at that^ car hy people at 
both sides of the hedge, you must, I think, come to 
the conclusion that a more abominable or more 
terrific crimewas never committed in Ireland* It 
was done, gentlemen, in the foce of day. l%e 
people shot at were two policemen, the guardians 
t of the peace, and the wretched man that lost his 
I life was the driver, the son of a tenant upon the 
lebtate. Under such circumstances^a more auda* 
" cious, a more abominable murder was never com- 
mitted in Ireland. That occurred, genUemen^ 
on the SOth of March, 1876. Oentlemen, 
Crowe was arrested on the spot and not one of 
the other prisoners who committed that 
act has ever since been arrested, nor 
discovered, ' nor brought to justice. This takea 
place on the 30th of March, and on the 15th of 
April Mr. Casey writes the letter to the Cork Sx" 
aminer which is the subject of this proseoutioa 
for libel. Now, gentlemen, I will read yon some 
portions of that letter although you have already 
heard it read. You will recollect that at the time 
that this letter was written the new valuation had 
been accepted by those tenants and there were at 
that time only 47 tenants who had not accepted it. 
Mr. Butt — Would your lordship allow me to in* 
terpose- 



t Mr. Peter O'Brien— Really this is 

Mr. Butt — I think the evidence is that 47 re* 
main unsettled in> to the present time and that the 
evidence relates to the number at prdisent unsettled 
and not to the nuniber unsettled at that time. 

The Lord Chief Justice — I have said that, at the 

time this outrage was committed, they were all 

settled with the exception of 47. 

Mr. Butt — ^That is what I am not quite sure oL 

The Lord Chief Justice — Mr. Bridge is thare^ 

and can say. 

Mr. Bridge— I said, my lord, that at the present 
time there are 47 unsettled. There were mote 
than that then. 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Very well, a groat num- 
ber of them had settled. A hundred had settled 
in the first year, and the process of settlemsfift 
was at any rate going on. Under these cfa> 
cumstances this Mr. Casey thinks it a fitting op« 
portunity to write this letter. He prefaces it bf 
saying that he has taken pains to ascertain the hiitiL 
and that he can guarantee the tru^ of the faoCa 
which he was gomg to state ; then he begins to tdSt 
us that from time immemorial the Earls of- Kinst* 
ton had extensive estates in those counties] lb 
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goes on to lay thai thay wera liberal laiidloNlSf aad 
that tba rents thay wereaocuBtomed to receive for 
the farma would excite a smile compared with the 
rcQta which the same farms pay to^^lay. Now, 
gentlemeD, as the rents those tenants are paying 
tu d;iy were those that wera imposed on them by 
the Earls of Kingston it would rather seem that 
those rents would excite a smile as compared with 
the rents that the same farma should pay at the 
present day. Then he goes on to say that these 
Irliih noblemen were improvident-— 

A sad day it was far the tenants in the Limeikk por- 
tion that the estate changed bands ; for though some 
few of the purchasers are to this day excellent land- 
lords, many more swept the poor tenants off the pro- 
perties, and where hundreds of happy homes once stood 
nuught but sbeep walks and paitore lands meet the 
eye. 

Whether that be true or not we have no means 
of judging. Then he goes on to allude to the bene- 
volence and obliging disposion of. former agents. 

1 baTeatvsrioQstimes spoken with the tenantry on the 
subject, and hare no hesitation in saying that the late 
Mr. Brogden, the last agent of the company, is associ- 
ated nibeir minds with e?er>i;hing kind and good and 
noble. There was more genuine sorrow st hisalepaiture 
araungst the t^ianuy than at the death of a brother or 
si<^ter— nay. t'ia my firm conviction that if portraits of 
that lamented gentleuian roald be had. every tenant, 
without exception, would d tprive themselves uf even the 
necessaries of life to procure one. So deep do acts of 
kindness from a superior aiuk into the hearts of the 
simple Irish peasantry, bnt deeper, av a thousand times 
deeper, do acts of a different kmu sink into their 
hearts, as recent events have unhappily proved. 

That ia to say, gentlemen, that the late 

Mr. Brogden was an agent of so benevolent 

a character that the pauper tenants on the estate 

would gladly sacrifice the necessaries of life in order 

to obtain a copy of hia portrait, but that his sue- 

cesser, Mr. Bridge, was a gentleman to be regarded 

with feelings of a totally different kind. Then he 

proceeds to discuss tb» merits of Mr. Massey and 

bis reply to an address from the tenants, wnich I 

will not trouble you with. Then this Mr. Casey, 

who appears, as well as I can judge by reading his 

writings, to be a man who has a slight smack of 

literature, and apparently is rather fond, as it may 

be sfipposed, of exhibiting those gifts of his in 

publio — in other words, of seeing himself in print. 

tie begins in this way — 

Far away towards the south where the undulating 
ridges of picturesque Ga!teemore pierce the clouds, to 
the romanuc regions of Araglin, so celebrated in poetry, 
stretches a vast monotonous plain which, for drewriness, 
is scarce surpassed by any In the south of Ireland. This 
immense plain, oontainin« some thousands of acres, form^ 
one part of the eatate. In the centre of this plain lie 
the far-famed caves of Mitchelstown, and tourists who 
ttave explored the depths of these wondrous caverns will 
leflm with feeling of regret that the artless in- 
biftUtants of the neighbourb<K>d are doomed to a fate the 
most dreadful that can be imagined— the peoAouse. 

Why were they to be doomed to that fate, gen- 
tlemea, to the poorhouse f la it implied that tho 
conduct ef Mr. Bridge was such as would drive 
them into the poorhouse t I rather think that is 

I the meaning implied though not expressed. 

; Then he spe«ks of the inventions of science being 

unknown there: 

Though, on the borders of Limerick and Cork, this 
region is as remote from the busy world as if situated 
in tha heart of Sahara. No post boy, no telegraph, no 
tndn ha<f, as yet, penetrated there. The inventions of 
Kience, even as regards agriculture, are to them as a 
sealed book. The vital questions upon whicb often de- 



pends tbe fate of nations er of governments only reach 
Ui.m when they are forgotten by the world outsider 
With the exception of a stray sportsman who, in the 
autumn traverses the. mountain in search of game, or a 
few parties of tourists who vihit the caves, no stranger 
ever disturbs the t-olitude. The people lived among 
themselves, and, until recently, were contented and 
happy. It Is no exaggeration to say that the hardiest 
and most industrious race in Rnrope find a home in 
these glens or on the mountain side. Oriental travellers 
love U> dwell upon the ingenious industry of the 
Chinese, but even in the Celestial Empire no such phe- 
nomenon is presented as a barren hMth covered moun- 
tain, rendered arrable in many parts^ and forced to mo- 
duoe a few of the necessuies of ufe at an elevation 
higher than that of the highest mountain in Rngland. 

Well, I believe that b somewhat of an exaggera- 
tion. Then it goes into a variety of other matters 
which I really do not care to trouble you with. 
Here we have the afEurs of the Celestial Empire, 
and then we have the runs of Thebei and Babylon 
— we have all these foreign places figuring through 
Mr. Casey's letter in what has been called^' all the 
mazes of metaphorcial confusion" (a laugh). But 
now vre come to something more to the point : — 

It is a fact that years ago two gentlemen, land agents 
I believe and sworn valuators, walked this property, 
and on their oaths declared that they could fix no vnlue 
on the lands so sterile and unproductive were they. 

It is admitted that there is not a particle of reason 
to suppose there is the slightest tnith in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Butt — Not admitted, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice — There ia not a particle 
of evidence of it. 

Mr. Butt — But I would not admit it. 

Lord Chief Jusbic. — Will you admit this, that 
there is not a particle of evidence to prove it? 

Mr. Butt — I did ofifor evidence, my lord. 

Mr. Peter O'Brien— I don't think Mr. Butt 
should be allowed to say what he had offered. 

Mr. Butt — The moment my lord tells me I will 
desist. I was just going to represent to yon - - ■ 
• Mr. Peter O'Brien— Well, really 

The Lord Chief Justice— I have no objection to 
Mr. Butt stating what he wishes. 

Mr. Butt — Then it is not for anybody else to in- 
terfere* I offered evidence to show that somebody 
had told it to Mr. Casey, and yon told me it was 
perfectly immaterial. 

The Lord Chief Justice— Well, be it so. We will 

suppose that somebody may have told it to Mr. 

Casey :— 

It is a fact that since this the tenants, unassisted, by 
continued digging and subscrfling, and in many instances 
bringing manure on their backs, reclaimed their various 
holdings, and whibt land with better bottom on adjoin- 
ing estates is lying unpreductive to its owner those poor 
cottiers have made the worst of ^and a source of revenue 
for years to their landlords. 

How this is I cannot understand. The reuta had 
not been altered for 70 yean. These reclama- 
tions were made within that period, and how then 
have these rt^lamations become a source of protit 
to the landlords ? Of course they were a source of 
profit to the tenants, but not to the Ltndlords in- 
asmuch as the reuts had not been altered. 

It is a fact that the humblest fare farms the ordinary 
fooii of these peiiple, and that many of their children, 
and even tho wives of some, are forced to earn their 
bread from the wealthy tenants on the surrounding 
estates. 

Well, the children may hare been very well em- 
ployed in earning their bread; and as to the wives. 
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000 man did bat that hii wife " oondflBciDded*' to 

go into servicfl for two or three yean. 

It if) a fact that civil bill decreesliaTe been obtained 
years auo against many of the tenants who possess no 
assets wnutcvvr bejond a rondjcabin, a patch of potato 
garden, nnd a few ricketty chairs, and an old table. 

That may have been a fact, but there is not a par- 
ticle of evidence as to anythiDg of the kind. On 
the contrary, Mr. Bridge says there was no decree 
whatever executed at his instance. 

It is a fact that many of e?en the better class of ten- 
ants were obliged in conseqaenice of the bad harvesis of 
the past few years to load and draw Umber from the 

5 lens of the muuntaius to Fermoy station, sixteen miles 
istant, at six shillings per ton. 

Well, I really do. not quite see the force of that 

paragraph. If those tenants employed their horses 

and carts at Gs a day, I am not quite so sure that 

it was so very hard on them. At any rate Mr. 

Bridge was not in fault, there. Kow then weoome 

to the passage which constitutes the sting of the 

entire.Ubel. 

It is a faet that many of the tenants on the estate of 
Mr. Buckley are recipients of outdoor relief, yet there is 
an attempt made to enforce an increase of five hundred per 
cent, on their rents. Eiectments haTe been served on 
tifty-three families. "He will stand another shot or 
eject the flf t> -three families." 

Now the outdoor relief is given under an 
Act of Parliament, and that aot says that 
no person shall receive it who is not 
destitute, who is not incapable of supporting 
himself by his industry, either from age,or infirmity, 
or sickness. The Act of Parliament says that nu 
person shall receive outdoor relief who occupies 
one quarter of an acre of ground. That is outdoor 
relief, gentlemen. That is the le^ meaning of 
outdoor relief in Ireland, and that is the meaning, 

1 tell you, gentlemen, that that term bears in thu 
letter. To tell me, forsooth, that the terms " out- 
door relief' or " recipients of outdoor relief' are 
satisfied by this, that one tenant, or two, or three 
tenants, three or four years ago, got a ticket to the 
dispensary and got a dose of medicine, and that the 
medical ofi&cer attended him. Gentlemen, that 
is not the meaning of the word ; *' outdoor relief 
is a legal term under an Aot of Parliament, and I 
have told you what it is. Theiefore, gentlemen^ 
the imputation cast upon Mr. Bridge is this: — ^That 
from a dass of persons utterly destitute, utterly 
unabletoeam their bread by their industry, not 
possessors of farms to the amount of half an acre 
— that from that class of t>eraons he, Mr. Bridge, 
wasendeavouring to extract rents 500per cent, above 
the rents which their fathers were paying — endea- 
vouring to do it, gentlemen, and thatatthe moment 
that man wrote that letter these persons were then 
recipients of that outdoor relief, and that Mr. 
Bridge was then, when he was lying on his bed, 
endeavouring to extract exorbitantrents from these 
persona— 

§iectmeats hare been served on fiftv4hree families, 
e wiU stand another shot or evict the fifty-three 
famUios." 

That is put in the newspapers— I understand 
in oommas signif vin^ that it is a quotation from 
somebody who had said it, and in the justification 
which he pleaded, but with which you will have 
nothing to do. That expreasion is justified as 
hsving been used by Mr. Bridge. Now then, gen- 
tlemen, what was the truth t At the date of that 



letter not a rfngU eJeotnimiCbad been Mired upon 
the estate, with the exception of Mr. Ryan, against 
whom a civil bill decree had been obtained, and 
who had been evicted. Anothw man had been 
served with an ejectment, called Torpey, but that 
had nothing to do with these transactions «t alL 
Qedtlemen, here Mr. Casey informs the public 
that fifty-three ejectments have been served, 
and that such was the extreme hard* 
ness, I might almost aay the .barbarity, of 
Mr. Bridge's disposition, that lying wounded, 
as he was, he had declared ** I will stand another 
shot, but those 53 &miUes will be ejected." Now 
we proceed to the next paragraph : — 

The first act of Mr. Bridge on being appointed agent 
was to revalue the lands. Mr. Brtdae, acoompaaled by 
Mr. Walker, waUed the lands, and the result waa thai 
at one stroke of the pen the rents wen raised from wxstm 
to upwards of Fivs hum o&XD per cent. When the poor 
people were eaqpecting a reduction the rents were 
trebled. 

Gentlemen, it is utterly untrue that Ur, Bridge 
ever assisted in the valuation. It is admitted that 
that is an entire misstatement. It states that Mr. 
Bridge walked the lands accompanied by Mr. 
Walker — that would mean that Mr. Walker went 
there merely as a kind of companion, but that the 
act of ^valuation was the act of Mr. Bridge, and 
that the result of it was that the rents (that mean? 
the whole rents on the estate) had been raised io 
no case less than fifty per cent, and in many cases 
upwards of five hundnsd per cent What ia the 
truth f Mr. Bridge never walked the lands nor 
went near them. Mr. Bridge never revalued them ; 
they were revalued by Mr. Walker; and as to the 
rent of the estate^ the increase of rent was from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent, upon the average, 
and not from fifty to five hundred per cent. 

Sttbjohied is a list of a few of the tenants, with the old 

and new rents. 

• 

Then he gives a series of tenants on the estate, 
with the old and new rents, in most instances 
stating them correctly, for I have no doubt that 
Mr. Casey procured from those tenants copies of 
tbenoticesthathad beenserved upon them — those in 
which the old rent and the new rents were stated. 
But it is admitted that this list does substantially 
and correctly represent the old rents and the new 
rents. No doubt in the world there are vwy laige 
increases upon that list. For insfknoe, ratriek 
M'Namara is put down as paying £3 fis. old rent, 
and being now asked to pay £17 12s. But tben, 
gentlemen, when the facts of that case come to be 
iavestigated it appears that Fat M'Namara, 
paying this £3 6s., had, in the meantime, 
acquired from somebody else some 45 or 
50 acres of land, which is a very impofftaut 
element in the consideration of whether M^a- 
mara'srent had been improperly raised or bad 
not. I will not go through those names. In eome 
cases, no doubt, the increases are very large. The 
Widow Downey's rent was raised from 5s. to £1, 
and another, I think, was increased in the aame 
proportion. Well, but now, gentlemen, let us 
consider for a moment and suppose that the 
Widow Downey occupied the land at the Mte 
of five shillings a year for the last century (la^l^ 
ter), when it appears now the lands were* iw|f 
- worth* £1 ; the Widow D jwney would have do rea^ 
0oa to oomplain-Hriie should rather congratiahilt 
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herself that for the last hall-centary she has been 
allowed to occu[vy it at a rent of five shillitige. 
Borne others were eases of this nature, where ten- 
ants holding at merely nominal rente were called 
Upon to pay something like the real value of their 
holdings. Then he goes on to say: — 

These ftgnrei speak for themselves. They are by no 
means the worst cas<w. Several exceedingly poor people, 
whose former rent was bnt Is., are now oblisea to pay y 
20s. per annum, and the Lord only knows how. Uiese poor 
people obtain wherewith to eat. This is the trae accoont 
of the tenantry on a property which it Is no exaggera« 
tion to say has for the pEist week engaged the attention 
of the civilized world. 

Now, the innendo attributed to that is ~ 

Meaning thereby that the said Patten S. Bridee, as 
sab-agent, was cruelly and oppressively endeaTOumifl: to 
ndse, by fiOO per cent., the rents of the tenantry on the 
estate who were recipients of outdoor relief. 

Qentlemen of the jury, there cannot be the 
least doubt that that is the meaning of it. 
I do not think you can have any doubt tlmt if Mr. 
Bridge was; guilty of what was imputed to him 
here sucdi conduct was cruel and oppressive. Then, 
the inuendo goes on to say — "And that Mr. 
Bridge had cruelly and oppressively caused 
ejectmento to be served on fifty-three fa« 
miUes." I think it is also very reason- 
able to attiibute to it that meaning. Then 
it goes on to attribute other meanings to the rest 
oi the letter : — 

That tlw oondnct of the said Patten S. Bridge as snch 
agent aforesaid towards the tenants was so oppressive 
aid cruel as to render an attempt on his life a venial 
offence, and that the conduct of the said Patten S. 
Bridie AS such agent aforesaid had justly made him in^ 
the eyes of the people worthy of death, aad that the 
said Thomas Crowe was morally jastifled in attempting 
his Ufe. 

GenUemen, I do not think that the language of 
ifaa letter can reasonably be taken to mean any- 
thing of that sort. I don't think it is to be attri- 
buted t6 Mr. Casey that he meant to convey that 
shooting unfortunate Mr. Bridge would be a venial 
oifeDoe or that he deserved it. I do not think so. I 
do not think the language of that letter it capable 
of bearing that meaning; therefore, gentlemen, 
in dealing with this case, I think yon ought fairly 
to say that in finding a verdict upon that count you 
do nc^ find that it does bear that meaning. Now 
that ia the letter in the OorkExaminer, andasto the 
letter in the Freeman^ I shall direct you to find a 
veidict for the defendant upon that count ; and f oi 
this reason, that the only meaning'attributed to .tho 
letter, which is a loQg one, and which I will not 
trouble you with, is this. 

Thereby meaning that the said Thomas Crowe was 
morally justified in firing at and wounding Uie said Patten 
S. Bridge." 

I do not think that letter is capable of bearing any 
such interpretation ; and, therefore, upon the 
seveotli and eighth connte, under my direction, the 
proeeentor not objecting to that course, I will 
direct you to find a verdict for the defendant. But 
then, gentlemen, th'e other letter, written to the 
Cork Bxamintr, is open to different considerations. 
You will find in those pleadings that this letter is 
broken up into several counts, six counts dealing 
with this letter. The sixth count contains the 
whole and each of the other counts contains certain 
wtiottd pin g w» lome of the more glMiDg pas^ 



sages in t^e letter, and dealing with them singly 
Thus the nrat count refers to the language — 

It is a fact that many of the tenants on the estates of 
Mr. Buckley are recipients of outdoor relief. KDeet- 
ments have been served upon* 63 families, &c. 

That, gentlemen, I tell you, is the sting 
of the entire letter, and upon a separate count 
the meaningattributedto that is— 

Meaning thereby that the said Patten S. Bridge, as 
snch a«:ent aforesaid, was cruelly and oppressively en- 
deaTouriuR to raise, by 600 per cent., the rents of 
tenants who were recipients of outdoor relief. 

I don*t think any person can doubt but that 
that is the meaning which those worda natu* 
rally bear. Well, now, gentlemen, that is 
the letter upon which this prosecution is 
based. And now let me draw your atten- 
tion very shortly to what the law of libel 
is. This is not an action brought by Mr. 
Bridge against Mr. Oasey for damages. It is a cri- 
mintd prosecution at suit of the Grown, brought 
against Mr. Casey as being alleged to have been 
guilty of a criminal offence. It is true that Mr. 
Bridge is the prosecutor and that the prosecution 
is a private prosecution, but Mr. Casey is arraigned 
before you for having committed a misdemeanour 
in the publishing of that letter. Gentlemen, the 
law says this : — No private individual is entitled to 
impeach the' conduct of another, even if that con- 
du'ct be worthy of, blame. He has no vocatiea 
to placard the conduct of that man in the public 
prints, and bring him under the consideration of 
the public. If a man commite a crime worthy of 
being punished, let him be punished by the con- 
stitutional tribunals. If he offends against the 
moral law let, him ,be amenable to his own oon- 
science. But it is not the province of the private 
individual to anaign or placard the conduct of any 
man before the face of the world. The law recog- 
nises ^no such right. The law punishes such con- 
duct, and for the plain and obvious reason that if 
that were permitted, the worst feelings would be 
engendered between the man attacked and the 
man who was his assailant, hostile feeling would be 
created, and a breach of the peace would pro- 
bably result. The law, gentlemen, therefore does 
not recognise any private censorship in this coun- 
try. The law says more than that, for the law 
says — even though the accusation brought may be 
fairly brought, that constitutes no excuse at all ; 
and the law oven goes farther and says it even 
constitutes almost an exaggeration of the offence, . 
because, gentlemen, the man who is fiiirly accused 
generally feels ^he accusation more keenly than 
the man whoseconscience acquite him of the charge, 
and is much more likely to have recourse to acts 
of violence and breaches of the peace than if he 
were accused of acte which, in his own conscience, 
he knew he was not guilty of. That, I tell you. is 
the law ; and if you come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Bridge's character in this case has been tra« 
duced — if you believe that language has been ap- 
, plied to him calculated to render him an object of 
contempt and ill-will in the eyes of his felbw-men, 
that constitutes in point of law a libel, and it is 
wholly immaterial in the oondder&tion of a court 
of law — a criminal court of lawr-whether those 
imputations aretrue or not. Therefore, even though 
it can be considered that Mr. Bridge had acted im- 
properly, th»t ifR^rdi BO defence to lir. Oaaey in 
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writing a lettdr asoailia^ him. Gentlemen, there 
are certiin codea in which it is lawful for a man to 
address the public. The conduct of a public man 
may be pubUcly criticised. A stateamen — gentle- 
men, even a judge — is open to criticism, and the 
eharge I now address to you is open to criticism, 
and I dare say it will be criticised (laughter). The 
conduct of ao officer commanding a cegiment is 
open to criticism, and the writings of a man who 
publishes them are open to criticism. Every uian'ii 
conduct who aasumes to act in a^ poblic capacity ~ 
his public conduct — i»ef>en to public criticism. 
That is rig^i aod reasonable, provided always that 
tlit^ ecmimeut be fair, that the facts be not mis- 
Btatedt and that moti^'es be nut imputed. 
But, gentlemen, I (tn^ not aware that the 
rovaluatioD of an estate by t^" owner "oFTJia t 
^ptgjg' BU ch a oircln r Brtamcc ari^ a fidrau bject o f 
pulLlic'6(!)mili6Ut I There may be sucjh ^ses— 1 do 
Lot deny xnat such cases may possil^ exist— in 
which it may be right to advert to such ,^ subject 
as that, if done in a candid spii'it of fair comment. 
But, gentlemen, a person, if a private individual, 
goes out of his way to comment upon and criticise 
the manner in which the owner of an estate exer- 
cises that dominion^ which ihe law gives him over 
that estate, and the^manner in which he negotiates 
with histenantry. If a'person has done so, me least 
that can be ezj^cted would be that he would ab- 
atiun from misrepresentation and from falsehood. 
Qentlemen, are these statements true I It 
is admitted, gentlemen, that for years back 
there has been but one tenant upon 
tbeae eetatea, consisting of a tenantry of 512 — 
one tenant on the estate who for two or three 
weeks was the recipient of outdoor relief, and he 
was a man. of the name of Robert King. One 
main. Does that, gentlemen, satisfy the meaning 
of the statement that many of the tenants on the 
Buckley estates were recipients of outdoor relief, 
and that there is an attempt to enforce an increase 
of 500 per cent on their rents ?— on the rents of 
paupers so destitute as to be actually in receipt of 
outdoor reUef ? Gentlemen, it is not pretended 
that there is a syllable or a shadow of foundation 
for such a statement. It is a gross misrepresenta** 
tion. Was it true that at the date of that letter 
53 ejectments had been served ? Gentlemen, it is 
admitted that that is a gross fabrication and un- 
truth, and that nothing of the kind hud taken 
place. Is it the fact that Mr. Bridge himself re- 
valued those estates f It is admitted, gentlemen, 
that nothing of the kind took place. Therefore, it 
is admitted that substantially the statements so 
contained in this letter were downright falsehoods 
— there is no other word that would describe them. 
Now, gentlemen, in addition to his several pleas of 
not guilty, Mr. Casey has put in pleas of justifica- 
tion. As the law formerly stood in criminal 
actions for libel it was impossible for a defendant, 
in excuse or by way of defence, to allege the truth 
of the charges he had brought ; but aa act was 
psissed altering the law in that respect, and that 
act says that in certain cases this would be a de- 
fence to a person who brings charges. But in the 
first place ht must allege their truth, and prove it; 
and in the second place he must pro^ that it was 
for the public benefit that such charges should be 
made, and he must point out in his plea the parti- 
cular iacta upoa whi^di he reliea as showing that it 



is for the public benefit. "Mr, Casey in this case h^s 
pleaded pleas, in which he adopts and avers the truth 
of every one of thosestatementswhichi have read f<^r 
you, ond then be goes on, gentlemen, to give you a 
number of heterogeneous reasons why it was for 
the public benefit that these charges should bs 
made. Gentlemen, I would not trouble 3^^ with 
these, because, inasmuch as there is not a pactidn 
of evidence to go to you to substantiate the truth 
of those charges, that plea entirely falls to the 
ground, and upon that part of the case, gentlemen, 
I ehall direct you to find a verdict for the Crown. It 
is not pretended, gentlemen, that in order to sus- 
tain such a plea as that it would be necessary that 
each individual charge should be substantiated in 
proof. None of them have been substantiated ; on 
the contrary, their untruth has been demonsto^ted; 
and therefore, gentlemen, I conoeive it to be mj 
duty to direct you on that part of the case to fii^ 
against those pleas which are filed by way of justi- 
fication. Now, gentlemen, the question is simply 
this — whether or not, according to Uw, and accord- 
ing to the criminal law, these charges so made 
against Mr. Bridge did or dsd noU constitute a 
Ubel ? Now, gentlemen, I have told yon what tbe 
criminal law is, and the reasons why the law will 
not permit private censors to impeach the conduct 
of private individuals. The t^ason assigned 
by the law is this — because breaches of the 
peace would probably arise and hostile feeling 
would certainly be engendered; and, gentlemwi, if 
ever there was a case in which that dootrme wu 
properly applied, it appears to me to be the caie 
now before you. Because, let us consider for s 
moment the time and opportunity at whiclT this 
letter was published. Gentlemen, at that time 
Crowe, an assassin, taken redharded in the fact, 
was in jail awaiting his trial. The others who Lvl 
taken part in that transaction had not been ar- 
rested, but were at large. The trial of Crowe wu 
impending, and these letters were written, no$ 
upon the occasion of the valuation of the estates at 
all, for that occurred in the year 1878 — not upon 
the occasion of Mr. Bridge sending the noticeB to 
the tenants, for that had taken place in the year 
1874 — but the letter. is written on the 13th of 
April, 1876, within one fortnight ef that mur- 
derous attack which had been made upon Mr. 
Bridge. It was made at a time, gentl«neti, wbes 
a large majority of the tenants had acoepled th^ 
terms of that valuation, and had agreed to pay tb« 
rents. What was the object at that crisis <rf Mr. 
Otisey writing such a letter as that ? G^otlemeo, 
it cropped up in evidence that, although th& mu 
Crowe, was taken on the spot -I befieve with a 
weapon in his hand — and although a ooconer's in* 
quest was held, yet the coroner's jury retamed i 
verdict of death from a gunshot wound, nmd the; 
refused, gentlemen, to find by their verdict thai 
that man, Crowe, captured upon the spot by pQlio^ 
men with a weapon in his hand, was guilty m thit 
crime. 

Mr. Butt —There was no evidence, I OM^ saTi 
about the finding of the coroner's jury — 

The Lord Chief Justice— It was read laf yen, I 
think, Mr. Butt ! 

Mr. Butt— Tes, out of an article in .th» ttnA. 

Mr. Heron— You read it yoursell. 

l(r. Butt— l^hat does not ma)^o fik jiFf|d^Hl9'^ 
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The Lord Chief Justice — Very well, I will pass 
that o w. 

Mr. Teter O'Brien — He read it himself. 

The Lord Chiff Justice — Gentlemen, it is a«ib)- 
nishing that from beginning to end of that letter 
there is not a syllable written by Mr. Casey ex* 
pressing the feelings which any human being might 
entertain with respect to that most atrocious uiui • 
der — not a syllable. His letter is taken up by de« 
famation of Mr. Bridge, and by comparisons 
branding him by implication as a cruel and op- 
prefiBive agent as compared with bis predecessor, 
Mr. Brogden, and specific instances of misconduct 
are charged against him. The entire of Ihe letter is 
taken-np in yilification of Mr. Bridge, the victim of 
that horrible attack, and from beginning to end 
there is not a syllable deprecating the 
crime or expressing the feelings towards it 
which any ordmary man would have entertained. 
I ask you, gentlemen, what was the meaning — at 
that crisiB and at that opportunity — of writing such 
a letter as this, and publishing it in newspapers 
circulating in the district, or in the neighbouruig 
counties ? Gentlemen of the jury, we cannot be 
blind to thb, that, unfoitunately, in an agrarian 
case the peasantzr of Ireland have rather an in- 
clination to withold evidence, and toBcreen wiong- 
doers ; that it could be right or proper 
— that it could be otherwise than mo^t im- 
proper at such a crisis as this — a man being com- 
mitted for trial for a great crime — such a letter as 
this should be written arousing and exciting the 
sympathies of the people against Mr. Bridge, mis- 
representing his conduct, and putting it in the 
worst possible point of view. Under such circum- 
stances it cannot be any exaggeration to say that 
the conduct of Mr Caaey was, at least, unfortunate. 
Kow, gentlemen, upon all that part of the case 
which deals with the valuation of Mr. Walker, and 
all the evidence that has been given to you for 
several days as to the correctness ox that valuation, 
or as to whether these tenants in Skeheenarinka or 
Bimahown were, or were not, able to pay these 
rents, or what their condition is-^I do not intend, 
u;entlemen, to go minutely through all that evidence,' 
for it appears to me really to have no great bearing 
upon the issue which you have to try. Mr. Walker 
as you recollect, was taken through each and every 
one of thete particular tenancies, and ho stated 
the reasons why he put these particular valuations 
upon them. Mr. Bridge was similarly taken 
through them, and he said that in his opinion those 
rents wer* fair. Then gentlemen have been 
brought before you— all of them, I think, sub- 
atantial farmers, farming rich tillage lands in the 
counties Cork and Limerick. These three gentle- 
men have been brought before you, and their 
evidence amounts to this — ''We went through 
certain of those townlands, Skeheenarinka and 
BamahownandGlenacuniia, within the last month, 
^hurt1y before the present trial ; we went Into a 
considerable number of those houses, and we saw 
that the state of their cottages is deplorable (and 
DO doubt they are exceedingly indifferent cabins), 
and our evidence is that the rents formerly paid 
by those tenants is a sufficient rent, and that they 
ought not to be called upon to pay any increase 
whatever." Don't you for a moment suppose, 
gentlemen, that the issue you have to try is 
whether or no^ Mr.yptlker'i Wfgi ihp ^^ yaluatioDt 



nor whether their evidence is to be relied oo-^-Uie 
evidence of that trio of gentlemen who went 
around the property in the way I have described. 
If that were the question, it would be pn per to 
remark that Mr. Walker was an independent, uian, 
that he took three months in hi^ inveAUgatioud 
and in forming his estimate, and tliat these three 
other gentlerueu were witnesses selected for the 
purposes of this defence, and taken down upon 
these lands immediately before this triaU con- 
ducted or accompanied by the defendant himself 
and another gentleman, and that their evidence 
was evidence for the purposes of this triaL Tlv^t, 
gentlemen, would be all material fer your consi- 
deration. I think, if it whs to any extent at all 
your duty to form your opinion or conclu^ioo a.s 
to whether or not the valuation imposed Hjmii 
those lands by Mr. Walker was or was not a i^ir 
one. But, gentlemen, you have nothing to do with 
that. We are not sitting here in a civil court U% 
consider or arrive at any conclusion of t^ kind. 
These gentlemen went through the estate, and 
they deposed that the cottages they visited were 
miserable, and the land they saw was of poor 
quality. One of the gentlemen, Mr. Rearden, told 
us that an enormous ^um must have been ex- 
pended in reclaiming the land, yet he tol^ us for 
his part thn rent he would put on the land so 
reclaimed would be but 2s an acre. There was 
another geatteman who accompanied Mr. Rearden 
and he also went into those houses, and he went 
a little beyond Mr. nearden, and he went so far as 
to say that some of the reclaimed land would be 
worth 6s an acre. (The third gentleman, Mr. 
Byrne, said some of it might be worth 5s an acre, 
but he said that these people were, on the whole, a 
poor, wretched, poverty-stricken people ; their 
cabins were wretched, and he could see no cattle 
(which is singular, for the evidence of the 
tenantry themselves establishes that ' many 
of them certainy had animals, but it so 
hapQ^ned that these geatlemon could not see 
anyX These were not a wealthy tenantry, inha- 
biting poor houses, their land poor, and theii cr(^<« 
poor ; and, in point of fact, these three gentlemen 
thought their rents should not have been increased. 
That they should be inhabiting poor, ¥rretehed 
cabins is very much to be deplored, but at the 
same time I believe any person who knows much 
of the Sou^ of Ireland knows that you will find 
a farmer occupying a most miserable oottage, and 
that that same farmer will have in the savings 
bank no inconsiderable sum, and if his daughter 
marries he will give her a very comfortable footune ; 
and in point of fact the state of an Irish peasant's 
cabin is not a true index at all to the amount of 
an Irish peasant's means. But it is v«ry much to 
be regretted that these cabins are not <^ a better 
description, and I might refer upon this subject (• 
an act which enables landowners in Ireland to ob- 
tain from the Board of Works advan^lP at a Tery 
moderate rate to be applied to the bnildtng 
of improved cottages lor their tenmti. That 
is an act that I would rather Tentnre to bring 
under Mr. BudLky's notice, and I think he would 
act very properiy if he took it into consideration 
in connectten with the condition of t h es e tenants. 
But the whole of that inquirer as it appears to me 
is entirely outside the function that jfou in this 
pisimit OMo tia^ to dMuu]ge. The quaition if 
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not at all whether or not the ren€ imposed by Mr. 
Walker was above the rent that should have been 
imposed. Itmay remind you of this, gentlemen, that 
in the case ol each and everyone of thooe tenants, 
if he thought that the rent he was asked to pay 
'Was too much, it was open to him to refuse to pay 
It. Then he goes before the chairman and he says, 
'*Tou shall be entitled to so many years' rent for 
being put out, and so much fOr your reclamation." 
In fact, gentlemen, as the law stands in this 
country it is no longer possible for a hndlord to 
evict a tenant without giving to him that which 
the law considers the full amount of compensation 
to which he is entitled. It is impossible, therefore, 
- - although a hmdlord might be in point of law fully 
warranted and justified in what is commonly called 
** clearing'' an estate — turning out a large body of his 
tenants — ^yef as to each individual of those tenants, 
as between himself and his landlord, the law has 
now settled and provided this, and I presume the 
law has settled it properly, and with due regard 
to the right of the tenants. The law has provided 
that upon his being put out he shall receive that 
which the law considers full compensatiou for the 
loss of his holding. Therefore, to tell us that all 
these people, even if they had been evicted, had 
no resource but the poorhouse, gentlemen, that is 
not true. Everyone of them that would be evicted 
must have received a very comfortable and con- 
siderable sum in his pocket as compensation for 
his disturbance, and with that sum he might have 
gone to any other place to live. But consider- 
|lions of that kind appear to be wholly foreign to 
the present inquiry. The present inquiry, gentle- 
men, is this— did or did not the defendant, Casey, 
publish a libel upon the private prosecutor, Mr. 
Bridge ? and if he did, gentlemen, you should find 
a verdict against him. I do not care, nor you can- 
not inquire, whether the valuation of Mr. Walker 
was too much or not; or whether these tenants 
were in that state of destitution thai a lesser rent 
should have been imposed upon them is wholly 
beside the present inquiry ; and therefore I don't 
intend, for I think it would be waste of 
time that I should go over the evidence which 
has been given, applying myself to each 
individual tenant on the estate. It is wholly 
foreign to the matter now in hand ; and I should 
be only distracting your attention and wearying 
your patience if I went over that evidence in detail. 
This I may say, that the tenants who appeared 
here and gave their evidence (although we have 
not accurately ascertained what their means were) 
were not altogether that destitute class of persons 
they have been represented to be. Some of them 
had been able to give small fortunes with their 
daughters and had got fortunes with their own 
wives. Many of them live in very indifierent, very 
bad, and very disgraceful cabinp, still they were 
not altoflstherof the destitute description of per- 
sons theflpivd been represented to be. But, gen<i 
tlemen, I must draw your attention strictly to the 
issue which you have to deicnnine, and that is, 
Was this pubUcstion libelloua ? It was Hbellous if 
it tended to impute to Mr. Bridge unworthy con* "^ 
duct of any description. It was a libel if it tended 
to lower Mr. Bridge in the opinion of his fellow- 
men. It would be one if it tended to what was 
oommonly called injure or blacken hia character, or | 
%» ort«t« toward* bl||A ill-l^eUng or contempti y to ' 



expose him to ridicule, or to place him in a diaad- 
vantagcous position in the eyes of his fellow-meo. 
It was a libe] upon him ; and, inasmuch 2s I have 
withdrawn from your consideration any plea of 
justification in this case, you ought to find that 
this is a libel if that was its character, because, 
gentlemen, I do not think that in this case these 
letters can be regarded as a &ir comment upon the 
conduct of a public man. So far from being fair 
conmients, gentlemen— it U a matter for you — 
but, it being admitted and established 
that the charges made were utterly without 
foundation, it can hardly be said that false zepre- 
sentations are equivalent to fair comment. How- 
ever, the whole case is for you. The law says that 
you are the judges whether this publication is a 
Hbel or not. You are to consider whether it can be 
regarded as fair comment upon the conduct of a pub- 
lic man. First, was Mr Bridge a public man ? Were 
these transactions with regard to this estate fair 
matter of public discussion, calling for and jus- 
tifying publio comment ? Secondly, were the 
comments fair comments ? Qen tlemen, you a/e 
the judges of that, as you are of the whole of this 
case. Upon this issue of libel or no libel the law 
has said you are to be the judges. The law has ' 
equally said that the judge is called upon to ex- 
press his opinion to the jury ;and, gentlemen/*! 
have no hesitation in telling you my opinion that 
this publication was a libel, that it was a foul 
libel, that it was an unfounded libel, 
and < that, considering the time, the opportunity, 
and the oircumstances, under which it was pub- 
lished, it was a libel of the most pernicious ten- 
dency. But, gentlemen, that being my opinion, 
you are not in the slightest degree bound by it. I 
give it to you as my opinion, but it is for you, and 
you alone, to consider this caWb under all its cir* 
cumstances and bearings. You will take this letter, 
and you will read it ; you will read the counts for 
defamation, and you will say as to each of them 
whether you consider that the defendant did pub- 
lish a libel upon this gentleman. As to the letter 
to the Freeman, I withdraw that entirely from your 
consideration, and I will withdraw from your con- 
sideration the pleas of justification put in by the 
defendant. The question comes before you, 
gentlemen, upon the broad and general issue — 
Was or was not this publication a Ubel upon that 
gentleman, Mr. Bridge? 

As the jury were about to retire, one of the 
jurors askeid for a list of the witnesses. 

Mr. May berry was about to hand it to the jury 
on the back of the issue paper 

Mr. Heron — The list of witnesses should not be 
handed to the jury. I object to it. 

Th^ IiOr(\ Chief Justice — ^A list of the witnesses f 
Mr. Mayberry said it was always handed to tho 

jury. 
Mr. ^eron— No ; there should be no list of wit« 

nesses given to the jury. I object to it. 

Mr. Goodman^ We will make out a new issue 
paper. ,:^ 

The jury having retired, 

Mr. Butt Wd — You have directed a verdict upon 
each »of the pleas of -justification, my lord. We 
respectfully ask your lordship to leave it to the 
jury to say whether the statements made in those 
pleas were lubi^ntially pwved. 
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The Loid Cluef Jiulao»--I don't think there b a 
pai^de of evidence to Bubetantiate them. 

Mr. Butt— I knoWi my lord) but thought yoa 
might leave it to the Jury* 

TheLord Chief JuBtice^I do not thinkthere w&s 
any evidence of the truth of the charges, and 1 
don't think there waa any evidence that th^ puhli* 
cation was for the public benefit. 

Mr. Butt — ^That is another question. 

The Lord Chief Justice-^But I sav on ndther 
branch of the case was there proof to be submitted 
to tibe jury. 

Mr. Butt— Very well, my lord ; you will receive 
my objection. The other point I wished to refer 
to was this^Tou told the ]ury as a matter of law 
that in the letter out door relief meant out door 
relief as defined by the statute^ I submit the con- 
struction to be put upon the expression " oat door 
relief " was a question fer the jury. ' 

The Lord Chief Justice— I don't think so» 

Mr. Butt — ^Well, I ask your lordship to receive 
my objection. 

The Lord Chief Justice — Even if I did submit 
it to the jury ib would not avail you, for there was 
no evidence that at the time this letter was written 
these parties were even in receipt of medical poor- 
law relief. 

Mr. Butt handed in his objections in form, and 
they were received. 

THE RESULT. 

At a quarter past two o'clock the Chief Justice 
took his seat on the bench, and immediately after 
the jury entered)their box. 

Foreman — We agree on the 4th and 6th counts, 
but there is no possibility of us agreeing on the 
other counts. 

The Chief Justice— You don't agree on the let, 
2nd, and 3rd counts ? 

The Foreman— We agree only on the 4th and 
5Ui. 

The Chief Justice-— That is, that you do not be- 
lieve it bears out the inuendo that it would induce 
an attempt on Mr. Bridge's life, such as that made 
by Crowe, and that it was a trivial oflfence ; but 
you don't agree on the 1st, 2nd, and 8rd 
counts? 

The Foreman--We do not 

The Chief Justice — You have agreed on the 4th 
and 6th, and I suppose on the 6th, and not on the 
1st, 2Qd, and 8rd. 

The Foreman — Not on the 6th. 

The Chief Justice —How have you agreed to 
find on the 4th and 6th ? 

The Foreman — Not guilty (applause). 

The Chief Justice — Then you cannot agree on 
the Ist, 2Dd, 8rd, and 6th? Is there any assistance 
I can render you, anything I can explain ? 

The Foreman — I think not, my lord. 

The Chief Justice — Is there any chance by fur- 
ther consideration of your agreeing ? 

The Foreman (and other jurors)— No, my lord ; 
there is not. 

Mr. Heron, Q.C. (who had just entered the 
court)— I leave it entirelv in your hands, my lord. 
I don't think there is chance of their agreeiug. 
They have paid great attention to the case for Uie 
Ustievon days. 



The Chief Justice— I roppoea^ therelora^ I may 
discharge the jury. 

The jury were then diaeharged. 

During the hour and a half thai the jnnr were 
considering their verdict the fnterest m the 
result appeared to grow errefy moment mare 
intense. The court was densely crowded, and a 
vast and eager throng filled the flail, converging 
into a dense mass of human beings round the door 
of the Queen's Bench. All the other courts of 
the hall were deserted except by the counsel 
who were arguing the cases and the judges 
who were trying them. There was a dead nlence 
in court as the Chief Justice resumed his seat on 
the bench and the jury slowly filed into their box ; 
but when the result was announced fha enthu- 
siasm burst out in applause that it was vain 
to attempt to suppress. The applause was 
taken up bv the crowd outside m one wild 
cheer that stured the echoes of the Hall and was 
heard in the remotest comer of the vast building. 
There waa a great waving tf hats and handker- 
chiefs, and the cheering was again and again re- 
newed as the counsel for the traverser came one 
after the other from the court. Mr. Butt eepe- 
cially received a most enthusiastic ovation, which 
was again 'renewed when the traverser himself ap- 
peared. At last the crowd found a vent for its ex- 
citement, and eventually Mr. Casey was lifted 
upon four strong shoulders and borne in triumph 
round and round the Hall, and thence ont into 
the street, followed by the cheering multitude, 
and the Hall gradually reassumed its normal 
quietude. 

[It may be well to stale that the result 
of the finding of the juiy waa anbtaan- 
tially a disagreement, no verdict being taken 
in the caae. The jury found for the traveraer on 
the fourth and fiftii counta. The fourth count 
was founded on the words published by Mr. Casey 
in the Chrk Examiner, in which, after ref emng to 
the picturesque scenery of MitcEelstown, he aald :^ 
'' The tourists will learn with regret that the art- 
leas inhabitants of this neighbourhood are doomed 
to a fate the moat dreadful that can beimaghied— 
the poorhouse. It is a &ct that many of the 
tenants on the Buckley estate are recipients of 
outdoor relief, yet there is an attempt to enforce 
an increase of 600 per cent, upon their rents. 
Ejectments have been served on fifty-three 
families. He (Mr. Bridge) will stand another shot 
or evict those fifty-three familes. The first act of 
Mr. Bridge on being appointed waste revalue the 
lands. Mr. Bridge, accompanied by a Mr. Walker, 
walked the lands, and the result was that by one 
stroke of the pen the rents were raised from 60 to 
600 per cent." To those words the prosecution 
attadied the following inuendo :— " Meaning there- 
by that the conduct of the said Patten Smith 
Bridge, as such agent as aforesaid, towards the 
tenanta on aaid eatate,' was so oppreaaive and 
oniel aa to readar aa attraipt on hia life a vania] 
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jQlEBBo^".«iid4iD Um^mmA Ui» ^mytfoUDd lor the \ 
tnTener, thtt the wotcIb did no^bte ttoiMiiilig > 
imputod. Than Wni «HMii»> alfcuhnd to Ihe ■aae 
*«9rd»*«li»MlMfii« iDBeiiio-^1<aiialt tk« MBdaet 
of tMr. 'BrMge, as «B«iit, Ac, htd Jwlly* 
iftade 1dm in the eyea «f the people worthy 
of death, and - thrt . nid Thomas Oiowo 
wiui fiiemjly. iuatifled ia tiMaqptiog hia^ Jifa" 
On thai7th«iid 8tfa eoluit0|fiNUiaBd «b th^letler 
' tolike.9reeiNait'«/OttrMi2,^irtthtiie imtendo^ ''mean- . 
i^lg Ahinby that the nid Thomas Crowe was. 
OMraUyiostifisd in firing at and wennding tlie 
. iM BaMenBmilbfiiidga^'' the loryv 1qr<tln^liM^ i 
■iifyn'of hie tcMAdp, foohd for the tia i e i i e h The • 
jemaiviof ooonlfrwarahasadiNipaclaolaBd on tha 



..wMftlMMMiffV'OkMiSF tt^ttha* (M^^ 
with InMidte 1i9 ih4 AM "ttat it meant thit 
** said nUen Smith Bridge^ li suoh agMttafoNiaid* 
. waa craegy and oiniTaMite^ andea^enting^ rais^ 
.by600pai«nti.«ha'i«nts of tensats eoflieaald 
•Mlatai of- ^nithaniel Bnekley who ware redpienta 
of outdoor relief ; that he liad eansed ejectments 
tol)eserfedon.fifty*threa funiUeB; that ha had 
baMtedthsfc lie wonld mthernin the tide of being 
sgsinahot than not aiiet these fsmffies.* lb 
thdse counts justifioatian was pleedod by the tra- 
, and on thoee the jury were unable to oome 

biing genesally ruaound. 
Wan in isTOurdf a 



to an ag r eesseo t , it 
tMwmfar/that ' the 
'Miplate'aiKtaT 
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